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Art. I.—1. Griechische Heroen Geschichten. Von B. G. 
Niebuhr an seinen Sohn erzahlt. Hamburg, 1842. Grecian 
Heroic Stories; related by B. G. Niebuhr to his Son. 


THE short volume which we here introduce to the notice of our 
readers derives its principal value from the great name of its 
author—a name which no man who takes interest in historical 
studies can pronounce without veneration and gratitude. If we 
regard Niebuhr with reference -to erudition alone—copious, 
accurate, and available erudition—he occupies a place in the 
foremost rank, and few indeed are the authors entitled to a station 
along with him. But when we consider, besides, his wonderful 
ingenuity in combining scattered facts—his piercing eye for the 
detection of latent snnlesien, and for the separation of leadin 
points of evidence from that crowd of accessories under which 
they often lie concealed—his power of recomposing the ancient 
world by just deduction from small fragments of history, like the 
inferences of Cuvier from the bones of fossil animals—when we 
take these rare mental attributes, operating upon the vast mass of 
materials which his erudition supplied to them, he seems to us to 
stand alone, even among so many distinguished countrymen and 
contemporaries. Moreover, the moral nature of Niebuhr was 
distinguished not only by a fearless love of truth, but by a quality 
yet more remarkable among literary men—by a hearty sympathy 
with the mass of the people—a disposition not simply to com- 
passionate them as sentients, which is sufficiently common, but 
to appreciate them candidly as agents,—to treat their sentiments 
and motives with respect, and even their mistakes with charitable 
censure. We are not disposed to maintain that Niebuhr is always 
right in his judgments—far from it: but even the errors of 
so original a mind are constantly suggestive; and we feel 
assured, that to every person who has studied his writings with 
attention, the evidences respecting the ancient world of Greece, 
as well as of Rome, will appear ina point of view totally different 
to that in which they had presented themselves before. 
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Like our own lamented Dr Arnold, a worthy second both in 
historiographic intellect and in moral candour, Niebuhr was 
poms from the world in the full maturity of his career, 
before he had had time to bring his great work to com- 

letion. To these two capital losses we have to add that of 
kK. O. Miiller, best known to the English world by his history of 
the Derians—an author of great performance and still greater 
promise, cut off in the prime of life, a victim to his zeal for the 
prosecution of ee researches in Greece. Fatally have the 
arrows of Apollo told, during the last few years, among the 
chiefs of the classical camp! 

The volume before us contains portions of the early heroic 
legends of Greece, prepared by Niebuhr himself for the special 
jae of being recounted to his son Marcus, then a very young 

oy. From a short preface by the son, who has now publishe 

them, we learn the vivid and ineffaceable impression which they 
made upon his youthful feelings; enforced as the narratives were 
by the earnest interest both of the father and of the philologer, 
and illustrated by those references to the visible remains of 
antiquity which a residence in Rome abundantly furnished. 
Marcus Niebuhr dwells emphatically on the delight which he 
recollects to have felt when he discovered, or thought that he 
discovered, the cave of Cacus on the Aventine Mount; and the 
endless comparisons, suggested by his father’s stories about 
Hercules, with the bas-reliefs and sarcophagi in the Vatican. 

Niebuhr has prepared, for the object here described, three 
separate narratives:—1. The expedition of the Argonauts.— 
2. The various legends of Hercules.—3. The Heracleids and 
Orestes; but the narratives do, in point of fact, run over a much 
wider field of Grecian heroology, comprising more or less refer- 
ence to the hunting of the Calydonian boar, the two sieges of 
Thebes, and the second siege of Troy by Agamemnon, as well as 
the first by Hercules. ‘The recital is simple, neat, and we may 
even say, touching; displaying great address in presenting the 
stories so as to be clearly apprehended by a very young boy, and 
forming a remarkable contrast to the difficulty which we often 
lament to find in the style of his elaborate work. More interest- 
ing narratives, for boy as well as man, no book of fairy tales can 
supply: nor do we know where a father or a preceptor can find 
them so fitly arrayed as in this affectionate memento of the illus- 
trious historian of Rome. 

One farther merit they have, which we may call peculiarly 
Niebuhrian. They are given in their literal integrity as legends, 
instead of being squeezed and tortured into authentic history : 
they preserve all the fanciful sequences, the supernatural 
meddling, and the predominance of individual personality, which 
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characterise the former, and are no way tamed down into the 
measured march, the constant laws of nature, and the political 
aim and agency, which prevail throughout the latter. e call 
this distinction between legend and history Niebuhrian, because 
we believe that the first volume of the history of Rome originall 
enforced it with fulness and efficiency on the literary worl 
though it has now been adopted by various eminent names, and 
has become at least extensively understood, though not univer- 
sally admitted. Dr Arnold has carried it oavougaly out in the 
early part of his Roman history, and Mr Macaulay, in the pre- 
face to his beautiful ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ has illustrated it 
by many striking observations, to which we rejoice to think that 
his book will give extensive currency. 

Dr Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ in which the primitive 
ages are most correctly appreciated, and the translation of K. O. 
Miiller’s ‘ History of the Dorians,’ ought to have familiarised the 
English reader with the distinction between legend and history 
in regard to Greece, no less than in regard to Rome. But we 
suspect that the result produced in this direction has hardly been 
commensurate with the merit of these two excellent works. The 
idea of a basis of authentic matter of fact, pervading the Grecian 
heroology, and only transformed into the fsa in which we read 
it by amplification, or poetical ornament, or mistake,—is so 
deeply rooted in the English mind, that reasonings on the oppo- 
site side require to be often repeated before they work convic- 
tion. Certain it is that every youth who goes through a classical 
education repeats the date of the sieges of ‘Troy and Thebes 
with as much confidence in the reality of those events as in that 
of the siege of Syracuse by Nicias. Moreover, the recent work 
on Grecian chronology by Mr Fynes Clinton,—so full both of 
condensed learning and of valuable reasoning in respect to the 
historical ages,—retains to a great degree what we think ancient 
errors in regard to the heroic ages,—it carries up the series of 
real personages to a period 800 years earlier than the first Olym- 

jad, and it recites even Hercules, the hero of these tales of 
Niebuhr, and Phoroneus, the Argeian Adam, as if they were 
certified flesh and blood, the genuine predecessors of these who 
lived and moved during the Peloponnesian war—while the partial 
concessions which the author makes to the opposite opinion 
serve only to render his remaining positions inconsistent as well 
as untenable. Considering the well-earned authority of Mr 
Clinton’s Chronology, we think it not altogether superfluous to 
employ a few pages in illustrating the true character of early 
Grecian history; and the Heroen Geschichten of Niebuhr forms 
a suitable text to awaken such reflections. 
Obvious as the remark seems, it still requires to be repeated, 
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we are sorry to say, in regard to Grecian history—that the 
onus probandi as to every alleged matter of fact rests upon the 
historian. 

Now, when any statement is brought before the public as 
alleged matter of fact, there is a disposition almost universal to 
believe, that, though the whole be not deserving of credit, a part 
of it at least must be true—that, though allowance is to be made, 
more or less as the case may be, for exaggeration or perversion, 
there must be some foundation of reality upon which the narra- 
tive has been raised. The maxim, “ Fortiter calumniare, semper 
aliquid restat,” is founded upon a just estimate of human im- 
pressibility: and the most mendacious and discredited news- 
paper exercises on the long run more influence over men’s belief 
than they are at all willing to admit. 

Taking this as a mere general presumption, we allow that it is 
more frequently correct than erroneous—at least with reference 
to contemporary matters, and in an age of copious historical in- 
vestigation and criticism like the present. But though, under 
such limitations, we concede the reasonableness of the general 
presumption, we think that it is even now carried much farther 
than it ought to be. Distributing all the accredited narratives 
which float in society into three classes—accurate matter of fact, 
exaggerated matter of fact, and entire, though plausible, fiction— 
the last class will be found to embrace a very considerable pro- 
portion of the whole. They are tales which grow out of, and are 
accommodated to, the prevalent emotions of the public among 
whom they circulate: they exemplify and illustrate the partialities 
or antipathies, the hopes or fears, the religious or political senti- 
ments of a given audience. There is no other evidence to certify 
them, indeed, except their plausibility: but that title is amply 
sufficient,—the man who recounts what seems to fill up gaps or 
solve pre-existing difficulties in the minds of his hearers, runs 
little risk of being called upon to name an auctor secundus for his 
story. ‘The love of new plausibility is as common as the love of 
genuine and ascertained truth is rare; questions of positive evi- 
dence are irksome to almost every one: and the historian, who 
desires general circulation, casts all such discussions into an 
—_— of which he knows that the leaves will remain uncut. 
What is worse still—when one of these verisimilia has once been 
comfortably domiciled in a man’s mind, if you proceed to apply 
to it the test of positive evidence, in all probability he will refuse 
to listen to you; but should you unhappily succeed in showing, 
that the story includes some chronological or geographical incon- 
sistencies which no subtlety can evade, be assured that he will 
look upon you with emotions not very different from those with 
which he contemplates the dentist—if he be not ready * to bite 
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ou outright” (to use the homely phrase of Socrates in Plato’s 
Theaetetus, c. 22), he will at least alter his course the next time 
he sees you afar off in the street. 

To illustrate what we have just laid down—the genesis of this 
specious and plausible fiction, so radically distinct from exagge- 
rated or misreported reality—we will cite an example having 
reference to a celebrated genius, not very long deceased. In the 
works of Lord Byron, published by Mr Moore (vol. xi, p. 72), 
we find the ‘ Manfred’ of the great English poet criticised by one 
greater than himself—by a person no less than Goethe. A por- 
tion of that criticism runs as follows : 

“We find thus, in this tragedy, the quintessence of the most 
astonishing talent born to be its own tormentor. The character of 
Lord Byron’s life and poetry hardiy permits a just and equitable 
appreciation. He has often enough confessed what it is that tor- 
ments him. There are, properly speaking, two females whose 
phantoms for ever haunt him, and which (we cite the translation as 
we find it) in this piece also, perform principal parts—one under the 
name of Astarté,—the other without form or presence, and merely 
avoice. Of the horrid occurrence which took place with the former, 
the following is related :— When a bold and enterprising young man, 
he won the affections of a Florentine lady. Her husband discovered 
the amour, and murdered his wife ; but the murderer was the same 
night found dead in the street, and there was no one on whom 
suspicion could be attached. Lord Byron removed from Florence, 
and these spirits haunted him all his life after. This romantic inci- 
dent is rendered highly probable by innumerable allusions to it in his 
poems.’ 

Such is Goethe’s criticism; now come the remarks of Mr 
Moore, the biographer and personal friend of Lord Byron. 

‘¢ The grave confidence with which the venerable critic (Goethe) 
traces the fancies of his brother poet to real persons and events, 
making no difficulty even of a double murder at Florence to furnish 
grounds for his theory, affords an amusing instance of the disposi- 
tion so prevalent throughout Europe, to picture Byron as a man of 
marvels and mysteries, as well in his life as in his poetry. To these 
exaggerated, or wholly false, notions of him, the numerous fictions 
palmed upon the world of his romantic tours and wonderful adven- 
tures in places he never saw, and with persons that never existed, 
have no doubt considerably contributed ; and the consequence is, so 
utterly out of truth and nature are the representations of his life and 





character long current on the Continent, that it may be questioned’ 


whether the real ‘ flesh and blood’ hero of these pages—the social, 

ka wee enape and, with all his faults and eccentricities, English 
ord Byron—may not, to the over-exalted imaginations of most of 

his foreign admirers, appear but an ordinary, unromantic, and pro- 

saic personage.” 

Here we have specimens of genuine legend or mylhus, such 
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as Hekateus, Herodotus, and Thucydides, found so largely in 
possession of the Grecian mind, and such as even now, in the 
age of Blue Books and Statistical Societies, holds divided em- 
ae with reality—pullulating anew and in unexpected corners, a3 
t as the old plants are stifled by the legitimate seeds of history. 
It is not often that we have the opportunity of confronting thus 
nakedly the mythographer with the autoptic historian; and of 
demonstrating by so clear an example, that even where the my- 
thical subject is indisputably real, the mythical predicates bear 
no resemblance to reality, but have their root in something 
generically different from actual matters of fact. Even with regard 
to places and persons in these narratives—the places were such as 
Byron had never seen, the persons, such as had never existed. 
Our readers, however, will not require to be told that the 
mythus differs essentially from accurate and well-ascertained 
history. What we wish to enforce upon them is, that it differs 
not less essentially from inaccurate and ill-ascertained history ; 
and the case just cited brings out the distinction forcibly. The 
story which Goethe relates of the intrigue and double murder at 
Florence, is not a mis-reported fact: it is a pure and absolute 
fiction. It is not a story of which one part is true and another 


part false, nor in which you can hope, by removing ever so much 
of superficial exaggeration, to reach at last a subsoil of reality. 
All is alike untrue, the basis as well as the details. In the mind 
of the original inventor, the legend derived its birth, not from an 

erroneous description which had reached his ears respecting ad- 
ventures of the real Lord Byron, but from the profound and 
vehement impression which Lord Byron’s | had made 


both upon him and upon all others around him. ‘The poet ap- 
peared to be breathing out his own soul and sufferings in the 
character of his heroes—we ought rather to say of his hero, 
ToAAwY dvouarwv pop¢i) uia—he seemed like one struck down, 
as well as inspired, by some strange visitation of destiny. In 
what manner, and from what cause, had the Eumenides been 
induced thus to single him out as their victim? A large circle of 
deeply-moved readers, and amongst them the greatest of all 
German authors, cannot rest until this problem be solved: either 
a fact must be discovered, or a fiction invented, for the solution. 
The minds of all being perplexed by the same mystery and 
athirst for the same explanation, nothing is wanted except a 
prima vox: some one, more forward or more felicitous than the 
rest, imagines and proclaims the tragical narrative of the Floren- 
tine married couple. So happily does the story fit in, that the in- 
ventor seems only to have given clear utterance to that which 
others were dimly shadowing out in their minds: the lacerated 
feelings of the poet are no longer an enigma—the die which has 
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stamped upon his verses their peculiar impress, has been discovered 
and exhibited to view. If, indeed, we ask what is the authority 
for the tale—to speak in the Homeric language, it has been sug- 
gested by some God, or by the airy-tongued Ossa, the bearer 
of encouragement and intelligence from Omniloquent Zeus*— 
to express the same idea in homely and infantine English, 





* Homer, Odyss. i, 280: Mentor advises Telemachus (also ii, 210j— 
“Epxeo mevoduevog marpoc diy dtxopévoato * 
“Hy rig rot &aryor Booty,  Occav axotoyc 
"Ex Atdg, ij re padusa pipe Kdéog avOpwroret. 

So in the Iliad, ii, 95, when the heralds by Agamemnon’s direction have 
proclaimed a public meeting, the Grecian soldiers crowd like bees to the 

ora : 

7 Q'¢ rév M@vea roa vedy ard Kai Kictdwy 
"Hidvog mpomapoWe Babine istxdwvro 
"Thaddy big ayophy’ pera dé ogrow Oooa dedyer 
‘Orpivovo’ iva, Avde dyyedoc. 
‘Occa dyysdog appears also in Odyss. xxiv, 413. 
And Iliad, viii, 251—OUmniloquent Zeus— 
“EvOa ravougaw Znvi pepecxoy “Axaio 

Buttman (Lexilogus, sect.9; compare also the Venetian Scholia ad 
Iliad, i, 105) is certainly right in distinguishing ‘Oeca in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, from ¢/un or sometimes rAnévv in the Homeric sense, which 
means a dictum, accidentally significant to the hearer of something which last 
the speaker did not intend or think of, and therefore ominous. (Odyss. xviii, 
117, xx, 100.) But we cannot admit that he is right in distinguishing Osca 
from Qe0v dugy (Il. xx, 129, Odyss. iii, a) nor can we agree with him in 
thinking that Occa means “ the general talk of men, the clamour of a mul- 
titude, as distinguished from the statement of some known individual.” 
Ooca in Homer is the voice proceeding from Zeus, heard only by some 
special person or persons for whom it is destined: the verb éecouac seems 
to denote the impression made upon the internal man by this divine agent, 
without any present or material cause, wherein sight is not clearly distin- 
guished from hearing (Odyss. i, 115, xx, 81): a parallel to 

“ T hear a voice thou canst not hear, 
That says I must not stay: 
I see a form thou canst not see, 
That beckons me away.” 

From hence the word éccoua: passes to signify any vague, indistinct pre- 
sentiment. 

The gyn of Hesiod (Opp. et D. 761) is different, and really bears the 
meaning which Buttman assigns to the Homeric 0cca— 

Opn & obtig wapray aréddvrat iyriwa Todoi 

Ado: gnpkover* Ode vb ric tsi Kai avri. 
Here the heavenly origin is struck off: the vox populi is exalted into the 
vox Dei. Aischines, in a very curious passage too long to be here cited, 
rather reverts to the old idea of @jun (cont. Timarch. c. 27). 

And in the account which Herodotus gives of the battle of Mycalé, we 
have the Homeric Oeca the messenger of Zeus, decidedly reproduced. 
The battle of Mycalé on the coast of Asia Minor, and that of Plataea in 
Beeotia, were fought on the same day: the former in the afternoon—the 
latter in the morning. Previous to the onset at Mycalé, the Greeks were 
in much apprehension respecting their countrymen in Boeotia, who were ex- 
_ to the very superior force under Mardonius. But just as the 

ycalean Greeks were preparing to attack, “there flew into the whole 
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it has been whispered by a little bird. Dut we may be pretty 
well assured that few of the audience will raise questions about 
authority—the story drops into its place like the key-stone of an 
arch, and exactly fills the painful vacancy in their minds—it 
seems to carry with it the same sort of evidence as the key which 
imparts meaning to a manuscript in cypher, and they are too 
well pleased with the acquisition to be very nice as to the title. 
Nay, we may go further and say, that the man who demonstrates 
its falsehood will be the most unwelcome of all instructors; so 
that we trust, for the comfort of Goethe’s last years, that he was 
spared the pain of seeing his interesting mythus about Lord 
Byron contemptuously blotted out by Mr Moore. 

It argues no great discernment in Mr Moore’s criticism, that 
he passes with disdain from these German legends to some ma- 
jestic sentences extracted from Lord Jeffery and the *‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ as the more worthy encomiasts of Byron. Now, the 
legends themselves shall be rational or absurd as you will; but 
the glory of the poet consists in his having planted in so many 
intellectual minds, Goethe included, the a@strus for creating and 
the appetite for believing them. In our view, this isa more 
unequivocal proof of his potent influence over the emotions, 
and a far higher compliment to his genius, than the most splendid 
article ever turned out in the blue and yellow clothing. 

Father Malebranche, in discussing the theory of morals, has 
observed, that our passions all justify themselves—that is, the 
suggest to us reasons for justifying them. He might with 
equal justice have remarked, and it is the point which we have 
sought to illustrate by the preceding remarks on the Byronian 
legends, that all our strong emotions, when shared in common 





“camp a voice, and a herald’s staff appeared lying on the beach: and 
‘the voice went through them to this effect, that the Greeks in Bceotia 
“were then conquering the army of Mardonius. Many indeed are the 
“ evidences by which divine phenomena manifest themselves ; since on this 
* occasion, the defeats of Mycalé and Plataea happening on the same day, 
‘‘ the voice came over to the Greeks in Asia so as to inspire new courage into 
“their army.”—Herod., ix, 100 ; fobo1 dé ot phn te toéwraro tc rb sparémedoy 
mriv— onan Toto, “EXAnow tcarixero—Hy 6: dppwoin ope mpiv tiv gnpny 
icamixiobar—we pévTor » KAydwY aurh oge tofwraro—ix, 101. 

The ®fyn or c\yowy of Herodotus, is a voice sent by the Gods across the 
fEgeian sea, to make known to the Asiatic Greeks the victory then just ac- 
complished by their brethren in Beeotia. The difference between Herodotus 
and Homer is chiefly this: that Homer gives Ossa directly, simply and 
familiarly, as the messenger of Zeus; whereas Herodotus introduces 
the Gods as a pious inference, with some degree of circumlocution, as if their 
intervention required proof. 

In analysing the sources of fabulous narrative, it is quite essential to take 
account of these ideas of superhuman communications and authority, preva: 
lent in the ancient world, and superseding so constantly the necessity for 
positive testimony as a condition of belief, 
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by a circle of individuals, or a community, will not only sanctif, 
fallacious reasonings, but also call into being, and stamp with 
credibility, abundance of narratives purely fictitious. Whether 
the feeling be religious, or political, or zsthetic—love, hatred, 
terror, gratitude, or admiration—it will find or break a way to 
expand and particularise itself in appropriate anecdotes; it serves 
at once both as demand and supply—it both emboldens the speaker 
to invent, and disposes the hearers to believe him without any 
further warrant. Such anecdotes are fictions from beginning to 
end, but they are specious and impressive fictions—they boast no 
acknowledged parentage, but they are the adopted children of 
the whole community—they are embraced with an intensity of 
conviction quite equivalent to the best authenticated facts. And 
let it be always recollected—we once more repeat—that they are 
radically distinct from half-truths or mis-reported matters of fact— 
for upon this distinction will depend the different mode which we 
shall presently propose of dealing with them in reference to 
Grecian history. 

In no point is the superiority of modern times over ancient so 
remarkable—we may add the superiority of the present time over 
all preceding—as in the multiplication and improvement of exact 
means of information as to matters of fact, physical as well as 
social. In former days the Florentine intrigue, and the other 
stories noticed by Mr Moore, would have obtained undisputed 
currency as authentic materials for the life of Lord Byron ; then 
would have succeeded rationalizing historians, who, treating the 
stories as true at the bottom, would have proceeded to discrimi- 
nate the basis of truth from the accessories of fiction. One man 
would have disbelieved the supposed murder of the wife, another 
that of the husband; a third would have said that, the intrigue 
having been discovered, the husband and wife had both retired 
into convents, the one under feelings of deep distress, the other 
in bitter repentance—and that the fleshly lusts having been thus 
killed, it was hence erroneously stated that the husband and wife 
had themselves been killed. If the reader be not familiar with 
the Greek Scholiasts, we are compelled to assure him that the 
last explanation would have found much favour in their eyes, 
inasmuch as it saves the necessity of giving the direct lie to any 
one, or of saying that any portion of the narrative is absolutely 
unfounded. The misfortune is, that though the story would thus 
be divested of all its salient features, and softened down into 
something very sober and colourless, perhaps even edifying,— 
yet it would not be one whit nearer to actual matter of fact, 
Something very like what we have been describing, however, 
would infallibly have taken place, had we not been protected by a 
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well-informed biographer, and by the copious memoranda of a 
positive age. 

Taking the age as it now stands, and with reference to contem- 
porary matters, we have already said that we consider the judg- 
ment of the public, which presumes some foundation in fact for 
every current statement, to be in the majority of cases a just one. 
Fiction, though still powerful and active, is in a minority—on 
the whole, in a declining minority. In her old time-honoured 
eastles, she does indeed preserve unshaken authority; but her 
new conquests, if not difficult to be made, are at least difficult to 
be maintained. 

So much with reference to the present age. But when we 
transport ourselves back to ancient times—to the early dawn of 
Grecian history—the above presumption becomes directly and 
violently reversed. 

Here we find mythus omnipotent; positive knowledge and re- 
corded matter of fact scarcely exist, even in the dreams of the 
wisest individuals. With what consistency can you require that 
a community which either does not command the means, or has 
not learned the necessity, of registering the phenomena of its 
present, should possess any knowledge of the phenomena of its 
past? We say advisedly knowledge, traceable to some com- 
petent and trustworthy source, and deducible by some reasonable 
chain of collated evidence. ‘The mental processes, upon which 
the verification of positive matter of fact depends, are of slow 
growth and painful acquisition: men only apply them to the 
past after having previously applied them to the present; and at 
the dawn of Grecian history, say at the commencement of the 
Olympiads in 776 B. c., they were as much untrodden ground as 
the propositions of geometry. 

nowledge with respect to the past, we have said, a community 
so circumstanced will neither possess nor desire; but feelings 
with respect to the past they doubtless will possess—feelings both 
fervent and unanimous. And these feelings will provide abun- 
dant substitutes for knowledge; they will pour themselves out 
in legends or mythi requiring no evidence beyond their own 
intrinsie beauty and plausibility; so that the mythopeeie pro- 
pensity thus exhibits a past time of its own,—suitably coloured 
and peopled, and thoroughly satisfactory to the popular religious 
and patriotic faith—though the actual past with its commonplace 
realities be altogether buried and forgotten. Such tales are 
embraced and welcomed from their entire harmony with all the 
general sentiments and belief: if there be no positive evidence 
to sustain them, there is none to contradict them; they work upon 
the convictions of an unrecording age with the irresistible 
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force of authenticated truth. Add to this the presence of indi- 
vidual bards or poets, endowed with a genius adequate to the 
oceasion, and nothing more is wanting to bring into existence a 
body of historical mythus or mythical history—something which 
is not degenerated matter of fact, but legitimate and genuine 
fiction, though accepted and believed as history. 

The personages who alone stand conspicuous in this supposed 
mythical past, are such as we should expect from the feelings out 
of which the tales grew. They are the Gods and Heroes rever- 
enced among the present community, acknowledged in their 
prayers, invoked as their protectors in the hour of danger, and 
presiding in spirit at their festivals and scenes of public enjoy- 
ment.* ‘The people in the ancient epic are introduced merely as 
a nameless crowd to fill the seene—they serve as instruments to 
execute the orders, or as subject-matter to bring out the potent 
personality, of their divine or heroic commanders. The A®olic 
or lonic colonists, to whom the Iliad was addressed, neither saw 
nor wished to see, in the past, men of their own stature and pro- 
portions: if you could have produced to them a history of their 
own real fathers, framed with all the care of Thucydides, distri- 
buted according to summers and winters, and embodying nothing 
but strictly human agency and positive motives, they would have 
turned from it with indifference,—even though it had been ani- 
mated by all that graphic power with which Thucydides has 
describea the last combat of the Athenian fleet in the harbour of 
Syracuse. Such narratives presuppose a certain thirst of rational 
euriosity—a sentiment which had not yet been aroused among the 
hearers of the ancient epic. To captivate their emotions as well 
as to win, their belief, you must address to them legends, of which 
the foundation is already laid in their religious feelings—legends 
exhibiting both the agents and the mode of agency, superhuman— 
legends cast back into an undefined past, the interval between 
which and the present no one then cares to fathom, when the 
heroes whose consecrated groves they now see before them were 
treading the same earth, and aided by the same Gods as them- 
selves. To treat Grecian history without Grecian religion, is to 
render it essentially acephalous: when we follow the stream up- 
wards until it becomes thoroughly scanty and unrefreshing, we 
find that it loses itself amidst a sea of fiction, even then both 





__“ Hesiod represents the men who carried on the sieges of Troy and 
Thebes as belonging to a special race, totally different from his own dege- 
nerate contemporaries, and extinct before his time. 

‘Avipdy jpwwy Otioy yévoc, ot kadéovrat 

"Hpideor rporipy yevty car’ axeipova yaiay—Opp. et D. 145—156. 

The words 1u0wy yevoc avipsv—Homer, lliad, xii, 23, express the same 

idea; the Homeric phrase—oix viv Bporoi cior—significant of present de- 
generacy, is of familiar occurrence, 
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abundant and relishing to the taste. First, we have pure fiction, 
assing under the name and colours of past reality: next, we 
ave reality clouded and perverted by fiction: lastly, we have 
reality by itself—not indeed unmingled with fiction, but under 
such forms that we can tolerably on discriminate the one from 
the other. 

Our first glimpse of the Grecian world begins with the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Of these glorious and imperishable productions we know 
scarcely anything, except such information as the poems themselves 
furnish: nor shall we now discuss the various hypotheses which 
have been —— respecting their authorship and promulgation. 
It is certain that they suppose a pre-existing epical literature, 
now lost—songs or poems of a similar character, but of what 
merit we cannot judge. Both the Ante-Homeric and the Post- 
Homeric epical compositions have been withheld from us by the 
envious hand of fate: of the latter we have the names and a few 
scanty fragments—the Cypria, the Lesser Iliad, the Destruction 
of Troy, the AXthiopis, the Return of the Grecian Heroes, the 
Thebais, the Epigoni, the Titanomachia, the Capture of Cichalia, 
the Telegonia, the C&dipodia, the Heracleia, the Minyas, &c. 

Of these compositions several passed under the venerated name 


of Homer, and all appear to have been put — more or less 


successfully, with a view to a certain poetical integrity, like the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. But there was also another class of 
poems, more nakedly narrative and genealogical, without any pre- 
tensions to poetical unity—pedigrees given in verse of the divine 
and heroic personages belonging to the various Grecian commu- 
nities, connecting the contemporaries of the poet with those Gods 
in whom their retrospective vision always terminated. ‘The Cata- 
logue of Women, and the Great Ecee, seem to have ‘been two 
long and desultory poems, ascribed to Hesiod, the author of the 
Theogonia and the Shield of Hercules, and containing a variety 
of heroic genealogies: the A%gimius and the marriage of Ceyx 
are alluded to also as productions of Hesiod, but it is difficult to 
identify the many scattered allusions made by later Greek authors 
to the name of that poet. ‘The Naupaktian verses, and the poems 
of Eumelus, Cinzthon, and Asius, bore the same genealogising 
character: none of them have been preserved to modern times. 
Of the lyric, iambic, and elegiac poetry, once so abundant and 
so celebrated, a considerable portion was devoted to events of the 
time, and would thus have carried with it a certain historical evi- 
dence, if it had been preserved. Archilochus, Aleman, ‘Tyrtzus, 
Alczeus, Sappho, all handled contemporary subjects, commemo- 
rating their affections as well as their antipathies, and blending, 
like Pindar, the persons and circumstances of the moment with 
suitable comparisons out of the ancient legends. The remains of 
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Solon and Theognis seem like moral discourses in verse, con- 
ceived in a spirit not much exalted above the-level of ordinary 
prose: in fact, the elaborate prose of Isocrates probably cost 
more care in the preparation than the elegiac or iambic verse 
of the Gnomic poets. ; 

The various poets here alluded to, and others of similar genius 
and character, filled up the interval of two centuries and a halt 
between the first authenticated chronological epoch (B.c. 776), 
and the first commencement of prose writing. So much new 
imagination having thus been applied to the ancient legends, the 
number of them became considerably multiplied, and the confu- 
sion and divergence among them proportionally augmented. And 
in estimating this number and confusion—a fact which bore ma- 
terially upon the continuance of the ancient faith,—we are not to 
forget that the legends which passed through the hands of the 
poets formed but a small proportion of the total number of 
analogous legends current in Greece. In each of the many au- 
tonomous communities into which that country was divided, a 
distinct and peculiar crop of local mythus was to be found. There 
were presiding Herces, like Patron Saints, not merely for each 
state apart from the rest, but for each separate subdivision of the 


same state distinct from the other subdivisions: every Demus in 

Attica,—and every Gens or extended family union,—every fra- 

ternity of men allied for a common purpose and bearing a common 

name,—recognised some divine or semi-divine Eponymus, who 

was ——— to have —— bestowed the name, and to extend 
i 


a watchful protection towards his special flock. All the numer- 
ous temples, consecrated groves, and festivals, were rich in ex- 
planatory mythi: the exegetes had always a suitable tale at hand 
to show you why it was peculiarly proper to carry a branch of 
laurel or to offer a honeyed cake: some adventure of the God or 
the Hero was perpetually forthcoming to justify every detail of 
the practised ritual. The periegesis of Pausanias is especially 
valuable, as it gives us some insight into these more obscure 
mythi, accredited and reverenced each in its own peculiar corner, 
but prevented from circulating through the general Grecian world 
by the want of some ‘sacred poet” to give it currency: if the 
many similar works, prepared at earlier periods by others, had 
been preserved to us, we should have acquired a fuller conception 
of the exuberance of the aggregate stock. 

Now, these legends, though infinitely diversified in their details, 
were all cast in moulds to a great degree analogous—all had their 
root in the public feeling and were consecrated by the public 
faith—they cleared up, or seemed to clear up, those incognita 
respecting which real curiosity was entertained—and they com- 
posed, when taken together, the political and religious antiquities 
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of the people—a pseudo-historical past suited to the non-historical 
mind. They were the spontaneous, indigenous growth of the 
earliest Grecian thought and feeling, antecedent to all record of 
actual fact or consecutive exercise of reason. This last was a 
gradual progress, emanating from the superior minds of the com- 
munity : a new and artificial influence, whereby the mythus was 
partially dispossessed of its hold on the people: but had we been 
able to obtain a periegesis of Greece for the year 776 B.c., we 
should have discovered from one end of the country to the other 
nothing but legends—preached by the men of genius, received 
both with earnest emotion and with sincere faith by the hearers. 
Transporting ourselves back to this early period, near to the 
time when the Iliad and Odyssey seem to have been first promul- 
gated, there is every reason to presume that these poems were 
then listened to as something much greater and more sacred than 
oems in the modern sense of the word. They were accepted as 
inspired legends, describing events which had really taken place in 
a distant past; and they were believed quite as literally as the his- 
tory of Herodotus 400 years afterwards, when he recited it at the 
Olympic games. To a modern reader, this idea may seem extra- 
vagant : much as he may admire these productions as poems, as 
real histories they will appear to him absurd : the line between fact 
and fiction is clearly drawn in his mind, and the inspiration of the 
ee has long ceased to be anything beyond an unmeaning phrase. 
ut with the early hearers of the Lliad, both the point of view, and 
the preliminary state of mind, were essentially different. What was 
there to induce them to treat descriptions conveyed to them in the 
most vivid narrative poetry ever poured into human ears, as a pure 
invention ? or to draw the distinction between a basis of truth and 
a superstructure of poetical ornament? One or other of these 
they must do, if we reject the supposition of entire faith in what 
they heard—both of them are at variance as well with the capa- 
cities as with the inclinations of an age neither able nor willing 
to discriminate between authenticated truth and plausible fiction. 
Inspiration from the Gods or from the Muse, coming upon the 
poet so as to reveal to him either the past or the future, is with 
them a belief both sincere and familiar :* the course of nature, as 





* The Muses, says Hesiod, Theogon. 33, 
tvirvevoay é por avdny 
Oeiny, we Kio Ta 7’ toodpeva mp6 r’ fovra 
Kau pe xédovré” ipreivy paxapwy yévog day tévrwy, &e. 
Again, lib. 38, about the Muses— 
Eipeioa ra r’ iévra, ra 7’ toodpeva, mpd 7’ ebyra. 
The Homeric Muses are omniscient— 
‘Ypeic yap Oeai ive, wapest re, ise re ravra. Iliad, ii, 484. 
Their inspiration imparts to the poet, and enables him to communicate to 
his hearers, both what is past and what istocome. His statements.are not 
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they conceive it, is something not positive and regular, but subject 
to perpetual jerks and breaks, and modified incessantly by the 
special intervention of a God or a Hero. And those portions of the 
Iliad which, to our view, divest it so much of the semblance of matter 
of fact—the repetition of superhuman agency and miracles—these 
on pee were not only thoroughly consonant to their general 

lief as to the past, but were by far the most impressive and pre- 
dominant of the whole, sinking deeper into the mind and raising 
emotions more powerful than the rest: insomuch that the sub- 
traction of such phenomena, far from procuring for the narrative 
a more unhesitating assent, would have rendered it at once less 
plausible to their reason, and less affecting to their feelings. 
So great is the contrast between the tone of mind of a primitive 
Homeric audience, and the preface of Thucydides. 

The feelings of the Jews, in reference to the miracles of their 
early history, present a fair standard of comparison to illustrate 
the sentiments here ascribed to the early Greeks: and these feel- 
ings we can-.perfectly measure, since the idea of past historical 
facts, not known upon human authority, but revealed by Divine 
inspiration—as well as that of constant miraculous interference— 
is familiar and admitted amongst us as it was amongst the 
ancient Jews, in reference to the Jewish history. We need 
not employ many words to explain in what light any proposition te 
write the Jewish history without miracles would now appear 
to us, or would have appeared of old to the Jews. ‘The whole 
vitality of the history would have seemed to them to have been 
removed: the narrative would lose its hold upon their feelings, 
and the explanations substituted in place of the miracles would 
appear more incredible than the miracles themselves. Nay, the 
mere suggestion that in this or that particular ease it is not neces- 
sary to suppose a miracle, and that some natural solution of the 
phenomena recited may be practicable, is even at present nota little 
offensive, and is often sharply censured as a “ lowering tone of 
explanation.” Mr Milman’s ‘ History of the Jews,’ written in a 
perfectly religious spirit, but exhibiting some gem to eco- 
nomise the supernatural energy, has, by that single circumstance, 


been deprived of much of its legitimate success. » Miracles, where 
the mind is animated by a living religious faith, appear quite as 
credible as ordinary facts, and far more impressive: and the multi- 





merely agreeable fiction, they are borrowed from this inspired source, like 
those of the prophet or the soothsayer. The inspiration of Calchas the pro- 
sey is described in the Iliad almost in the same words as those employed 
y the poet Hesiod with regard to himself. Iliad, i, 70. 

“Oc yon ta 7’ tévra, Ta 7’ toobpeva, mpd t'tévra, 

“Hy dud pavrocdyny, rijy ot rope PéiBoc "Amd\Awy. 
The bard and the prophet are privileged co-recipients of communicatiop 
from the Gods. 
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tude of them which occur in the Iliad forms not the smallest 
reason for doubting that the primitive Homeric audience literally 
and faithfully believed the events recited to them. 

If there be one miracle more than another, throughout the 
Iliad, which would appear to a modern critic unlikely to be ac- 
cepted as a real fact > the audience, it is the speech of the horse 
Xanthus, one of the immortal pair who draw the chariot of 
Achilles. Every reader of Homer will appreciate the epical in- 
terest and beauty of this incident. Xanthus and Balius, offspring 
of Zephyrus and the Harpy Podargé, fleet as the wind, unma- 
nageable by ordinary hands, and exempt from old age as well as 
from death—have been presented by the special favour of Zeus 
to Peleus, though almost too precious to partake in the sorrowful 
existence of miserable man:* they have been lent by Achilles 
to carry Patroclus to the field, and have manifested, even by tears, 
a vehement affliction and sympathy for his death. The fierce 
Achilles, when mounting his chariot for the purpose of re-enter- 
ing the war, under all the stimulus of furious grief and unsatisfied 
revenge, discharges his anger partly upon the horses—“* Now 
take better care to bring me safe back out of the battle, and do 
not leave me dead on the field, as you left Patroclus.” So poig- 
nant and unmerited an insult is intolerable: and the kindness of 
the Goddess Heré lends to Xanthus a voice for the purpose of 
replying to it, which he does in terms full of dignity and em- 

hasis. ‘The moment the reply is finished, the Erinnyes repress 
is voice. (Iliad, xix, 407—418.) 

If there could have been introduced among the primitive 
hearers of the Iliad, at the festivals of Smyrna or Chios, in the 
eighth century before the Christian era, a critic of the temper 
of Thucydides, who would have said —‘ This incident is 
very good as a poetical incident, but no one can believe it 
to have really occurred” — what would have been the reply 
made to him? It would have been made in terms such as 
the reproof by which Athené dispels the scepticism of Tele- 
machus (Odyss. iii, 230), and substantially similar to the obser- 
vation of the learned and pious Le Clerc, when he comments 
upon that narrative of the Old Testament wherein the ass of 





* Homer, Iliad, xvii, 442, shortly after the death of Patroclus— 
Mupopivw & dpa rwye (the horses) idwy ddénoe Kpoviwy, 
Kivhoag bt kaon, mpori dv pvOjcaro Ovpdr * 
"A deca, ri op@i Spey T1nAqi dvaxre 
Ovnr@, dpite & Esov ayn w 7” aBavarw TE; 
"H iva dushvown per’ avdpaow adye’ Exnror ; 
Ob piv yap ri rot icw disuvpwrepoy dsSpoe 
Davrwy, deca re yaiay imi wvive re Kai Eprer. 
So Thetis complains bitterly that she has been constrained by the decree of 
Zeus to a reluctant wedlock with the mortal man Peleus (lIliad, xviii, 431). 
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Balaam is miraculously empowered to make a speecli—a narrative 
which the Rabbi Maimonides had presumed to resolve into a 
vision of Balaam himself; Le Clere observes— 

“ God, either by himself or by his angel, produced the same.effect 
in the mouth of the ass, as the organist produces in the organ, when, 
by certain motions in the instrument, he brings out various modula- 
tions. It is not more incredible that God should have been able to 
do this, than that he should have created men, and endowed them 
with speech from the beginning. Really, the thing in itself presents 
no difficulty at all: and the only objection which can be made to the 
story is, that it appears surprising that a miracle, to which there is 
no parallel, should have been worked for so inconsiderable a purpose. 
For this reason Maimonides and others have supposed, that the 
events were only seeming events presented in a vision to Balaam: 
but there is nothing in the narrative which can create the smallest 
suspicion that is a dream which is here described. For, although we 
can discover no reason which should have induced God to work so 
great a miracle, who shall dare to conclude from hence that it was 
not worked in reality? Who shall pretend to so thorough a com- 
prehension of the designs and purposes of God? No objection 
can be raised to render the credibility of this miracle dubious.” — 
(Le Clere, on Numbers, c. xxii, 28.) 


The passage here given from Le Clerc is a faithful expression 
of the sentiment which would have been found prevalent amon 
the ancient Jews, the hearers of Jeremiah or feskich—thengh 
Philo, yielding in part to the influences of Greek philosophy, 
omitted all mention of the incident. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the benevolent miracle, described in the Iliad as 
having been wrought by Heré to relieve the overcharged feel- 
ings of Xanthus, was believed with equal sincerity, and would 
have been vindicated on similar grounds, by the contemporary 
Greeks. 

But, though the legendary productions of Greece during her 
earliest ages, acted not only upon the emotions of the people as 
works of art, but upon their belief as supposed histories, this point 
of view was by no means continuously maintained. Three distinct 
causes were in operation to alter it, during the 300 years which 
separate the first recorded Olympiad from the century of Heca- 
leus, Herodotus, and Thucydides. 

First, the mere multiplication, diffusion, and modification, of 
the legends themselves, had a tendency to lessen the hold of the 
ancient epic and heroic legends on the national faith. The same 
subject came to be handled in many different ways, conformably 
to the taste of particular subdivisions of the Grecian world: con- 
tradictory attributes and conflicting adventures were ascribed to 
the same person; and it was impossible to believe them all. 

Vor, XX XIX. No. II. X 
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Moreover, the increase of communication between these various 
subdivisions familiarised the travelled man with legends for which 
he had acquired no early reverence, and taught him to distinguish 
some as true, others as false—some as impressive, others as dis- 
pleasing. Mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, religious asso- 
ciations, such as the Orphic and Pythagorian, acquired footing : 
Egypt, with its ancient civilization and its many wonders and pe- 
culiarities, first became largely visited by curious Greeks in the 
sixth century before the Christian era, and the effect which it 

roduced upon their religious belief was evidently considerable ; 
it not only displaced old legends and superadded new, but it 
seems also to have degraded their native antiquities in their own 
eyes, and to have brought the Egyptian priests into higher estima- 
tion than their own old poets. An influence of this kind pervades 
especially a large portion of the narrative of Herodotus. At last, 
the legends passed from the hands of poets into those of the 
prose mythographers, who recounted them in a bald and naked 
style, and thus deprived them of all that auxiliary genius and 
fervour, which had previously kept up in the hearers a tone of 
mental exaltation highly favourable to uninquiring faith. The 
mere act of uniting the mythi in one collection, tended as well to 
reveal their inherent discrepancies, as to discredit the worse by 
immediate juxtaposition of the better ; and it seems to have been 
an aggregate view of this sort which drew forth the pointed 
declaration of Hecatzus of Miletus (500 B.c., not more than one 
generation after the first commencement of prose-writing)— 
** Thus saith Hecateeus the Milesian—The fables of the Greeks 
** are many and ridiculous,” &c.—this brief passage is preserved 
among the few fragments of his writings. Yet Hecateeus was 
not deeply tainted with scepticism; he still continued to recount 
the story, how the golden-fleeced ram, who carried Phrixus and 
Hellé across the Hellespont, addressed words of encouragement 
to the terrified Phrixus, after Hellé had fallen off into the water. 
—(Hecat. ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i, 256.) 

Secondly, during the interval now under consideration, the 
internal governments of the Greeks experienced violent change 
and considerable ultimate improvement—the interpolitical law 
pervading, the members of the Hellenic world became better 
settled—and the moral and social ideas assumed a gentler as well 
as a juster cast, suited to a progressive community. Many of 
the ancient legends came to be entirely at variance with this 
altered tone of public feeling. ‘The exploits ascribed to the Gods 
and Heroes were often tarnished with violence, thievishness, 
treachery, and licentiousness—qualities which appeared unworthy 
and revolting, when tried by a higher standard of morality. The 
rudiments of moral as well as of peal philosophy, began to be 
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shadowed out in the minds of intellectual men; and the Colo- 
phonian Xenophanes—one of the most cofispicuous men of his 
time, and father of the Eleatic school of philosophy—expressed 
both his disbelief and his disapprobation of the ancient poets with 
a boldness truly astonishing (B.c. 567—475). “ Homer and 
Hesiod (he said) had imputed to the Gods everything disgraceful 
and blameable in man: theft, adultery, and mutual deceit,” *—and 
Homer was then the universal ithosteinater (EE apynce xa? 
“Ounpov eet peuaBixacr mévrec—Xenophanes ap. Dracon. de 

etris, p. 33): the reader will bear in mind that in those days 
the name of Homer comprehended not merely the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but also many pr ae epic poems as well as hymns; and 
the name of Hesiod was applied hardly less extensively to poems 
of the genealogising class. The hymns to God which preceded 
the banquet (according to Xenophanes) ought to comprise nothing 
but pure ideas and acceptable narratives, “excluding as well the 
*‘ battles of the Titans, the Giants, and the Centaurs, which were 
‘fictions of their predecessors—as those violent wranglings in which 
“no good moral was to be found.”+ Respecting the Gods, or the 
constitution of the universe, he said, ‘no one had ever seen or 
*‘ known anything clear and certain : for though a man might by 


** chance speak ever so rightly about them, he could have no means 
“of knowing that he was right: the semblance of truth was to be 
‘found everywhere.” { Nor let us leave unnoticed the imposing 
confidence with which this remarkable man proclaimed—“ Good 
‘‘ wisdom, such as mine, is of more value to rs than the boxing or 


“the wrestling,—the victories with the chariot and in the foot- 
‘race, on which you now bestow such extravagant honours and 
*‘donations: for these will do nothing to procure for you a well- 
‘‘ regulated community, or to fatten the interior of your city.”§ 
These citations afford striking evidence of the altered state 
of mind with which the old legends had now to deal, and indi- 
cate how much the idea of an inspired authority was passing 
away from the superior minds. Thucydides, in his preface, 
justly criticises the cool simplicity with which the Homeric 
eroes both put and answer questions implying habitual and 
licensed piracy—‘ What has brought you here? Are you come 
on a piratical excursion?’’ We may be pretty sure that this 
observation, marking as it does a complete revolution in the 


* Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathemat., ix. 193. 
+ Xenophan. Fragm. 1, Poets Grec. ed. Schneidewin, p. 41. 
$ Kar rd piv ody cagic orig dyiip ev, ove ric Ese 
Eidwe apoi Ocdy re kai dooa Neyw Tepi TavTwr. 
Ei yap wai rd padesa Toxo TeTEdEopeVoY EiTHY, 
"Avrog buwe obK ode, Sdxog 6’ éximaor reruKTAL : 
Xenophanes ap. Sext., adv. Mathem, Empiric., vii, 50, viii, 326. 
§ Fragm. 3 Schneidewin. 
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received public morality, had been made long before Thucydides, 
and that, in particular, it did not escape the clear-sighted and 
eminently regulative genius of Solon. 

A third cause there was, of not less importance in the present 
examination; between the century of Homer and that of Thucy- 
dides, the habit grew up of recording and connecting positive and 
present facts, and of determining authentic chronology. There 
was thus gradually created, among the superior minds, what may 
be called an historical sense—a habit of requiring positive evi- 
dence, and of distinguishing the certified truth from the uncerti- 
fied, though plausible, supposition—of acknowledging a regular 
course of nature, and not looking beyond or above it for the 
explanation of particular phenomena. ‘The intellectual disposi- 
tions suitable to an historiographer, in regard to present or recent 
events, exist to the utmost perfection in Thucydides: nothing 
greater or better of its kind has been produced, even to this 
day, than his history. What Thucydides was in historical 
evidence, his contemporary Hippocrates was in pathological: we 
shall transcribe, from the latter, one out of many passages, which 
illustrates the altered modes of judgment now introduced —— 
‘instructed Greeks. Discussing the habits of the Scythians, in his 
Treatise de Aere, Locis, et Aquis, Hippocrates specifies certain 
gg and peculiar debilities to which they were subject, and 
adds— 

*¢ The Scythians themselves ascribe the cause of this to God, and 
reverence and bow down to such sufferers ; each man fearing that he 
may suffer the like. But to me, in my judgment, both these affections, 
and all others besides, appear to be divine: no one amongst them is 
either more divine, or more human, than another—but all are alike 
and all divine: nevertheless each of them has its own physical 
cause, and not one supervenes without such physical cause.”* 

The belief here ascribed to the Scythians would have found 
perfect +3 as well in the bosom of the untaught contem- 
poraries of Hippocrates, as in that of the Homeric man, the pri- 
mitive hearer of ancient Grecian mythus: while to all men 
imbued with the Hippocratic or Thucydidean order of thought, 
the mythus might serve as a stimulus to the fancy and emotions, 
but it could no longer be retained as a genuine, serious, and 
literal faith. 

We have thus briefly explained how the ancient legends, during 





* Hipp. de Aere, Loc. et Aq., ¢.22—Or atv emrigweiss viv duriny weostiBiacs 
Qed, xxi cifovra: reries ris avbewmes nai meooxvyiover, Sedomores omee! 
iwuriwy Exasore Eyoi 38 xai auriw Joxees taira tra wabea cia sivas, xai 
THAR Tava, xai sdiv Eregor Exigou Gesoregoy 80% avbgwaiwregor, aAAL warTe 
opsouae nal wavra Osia* txasov 3? Exe Qiow rev roiwrar, xai div avev 
Qucws yiyveras. 
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the interval between Homer and Thucydides, came to lose that 
easy sway and unsuspecting assent upon which their original 
authors had counted, and which appears to us (we may say it in 
passing) to be one of the causes of the unaffected and inimitable 

eauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. Yet to reject these legends 
avowedly and as a whole, would have disconnected a man from 
the religion of his country in a manner highly painful to his feel- 
ings—not to mention that the reverence for Homer, implanted 
by the education of every intellectual Greek, amounted in itself 
almost to a religion, so as to render it imperiously necessary that 
the honour of th e poet should be preserved. ‘The result was, a 
new impulse, partaking of both the discordant forces —one of those 
thousand unconscious compromises between the rational convic- 
tions of the mature man, and the indelible illusions of early faith, 
religious as well as patriotic—which human affairs are so often 
destined to exhibit—yryvoueva piv, Kae dei todueva, Ewe av % 
auth pboe tev avOpwrwv 5. The mode of compromise was not 
the same in all cases: but one of two processes was commonly 
resorted to. 

The philosophical men distinguished between the literal mean- 
ing, and the concealed or symbolical meaning, of the ancient 
legends. They professed to detect in them physical or moral 
truths under the veil of allegory, which had ae forced upon 
the poet, as they pretended, only by the imperfect apprehensions 
and childish fancies of his hearers. They thus continued to 
believe and respect the ancient legends, but it was in a new sense 
of their own, totally different from the primitive and ordinary 
sense. They believed in Homer the philosopher, as contrasted 
with Homer the poet—a distinction completely foreign to the 
apprehensions of the original hearers of the Iliad. It forms no 
part of our present task, though the subject is one highly inte- 
resting, tp follow out in detail the various eccentricities of this 
exegetical system, pushed to excess by Anaxagoras and Metro- 
dorus, but adopted more or less by almost all the philosophers— 
and especially prevalent during the Orientalised state of the 
Pagan mind in the third and fourth centuries after the Christian 
era. 

Those men who, without devoting themselves much to pure 
speculation, were yet essentially positive-minded, of whom Thu- 
cydides, Polybius, and Strabo may be taken as the types,— 
were not averse, on special occasions, to recognise the preceding 
theory: but for the most part they took another course—they 
distinguished between Homer the historian or relating witness, 
and Homer the poet—between a basis of truth and matter of fact, 
and a superstructure of ornament and exaggeration. ‘The state- 
ments of the Iliad and Odyssey were alleged to be, in the main, 
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both historically and geographically correct,but coloured, enlarged, 
and varied, for purposes of poetical effect : and Strabo maintains, 
in the most emphatic language, that it was quite unworthy of 
Homer to start from any other point of commencement than that 
of actual matter of fact.* We have here again to remark, that 
this distinction between historian and poet is the idea of a sub- 
sequent age, and would have been thoroughly incomprehensible 
to the original hearers of the Iliad: positive history was then 
unknown. 

How or where to draw the line between the ampere basis of 
fact and the superstructure of fiction, was the grand difficulty inhe- 
rent in this hypothesis—not a tittle of evidence being available for 
its solution. There was one point, however, in which they pretty 
generally agreed: they dismissed the special interferences of the 
gods, together with all supernatural motives and agency, and 
they degraded the Heroes into ordinary men. Such a change was 
alone sufficient to suck the life-blood out of the ancient legend, 
and to reduce it to an emaciated skeleton, as any one may see 
who tries to apply the process to the Iliad: along with the 
gods and heroes disappear all the actual motives and determining 
orces which the poem offers. ‘To supply the place of all these, 
Thucydides, in his preface, furnishes us with a brief sketch of 
what he calls the Trojan war, conducted according to approved 
political views, and appreciated according to the same reasonings 
which he applies in criticising the siege of Syracuse by Nicias. 
The Agamemnon of Thueydides takes the command, “not so 
much because the suitors of Helen had been previously bound by 
an oath (we see here that Thucydides had to displace the purely 
personal motives assigned by the old legend, but did not dare to 
reject them altogether), as because he was the most powerful 
prince in Peloponnesus :” + the Homeric catalogue is treated as 





* See Strabo, i, p. 20, Casaub. The same opinion is advocated through- 
out the larger portion of his first book, in continued controversy with 
Eratosthenes. 

+ Thucyd., i, 9. Ayapépvwy dé por Soxei tHv Tore Duvaper Tpovywy, Kai ob 
a Toig Tovdapiw dbproic davtliggliaeg rovc pvitnpacg mapadaBwr, roy 
soXdov ayétipat. 

Thucydides then proceeds to show how Agamemnon acquired this great 
power, which he traces back to Pelops. Pelops was, he states, an Asiatic, 
who came with great wealth among the poor population of Peloponnesus, 
and by means of his wealth acquired both great power, and the privilege of 
giving his name to thecountry. Here the great historian silently obliterates 
the legendary Pelops—the Médoy wAjEtrroc of the Iliad, who receives his 
sceptre from Hermes and Zeus, and bears no trace of Lydian origin—and 
the TléAoy of Pindar, who is suitor of Hippodamia, and victorious, by the aid of 
Poseidon, over her father CEnomaus in the chariot-race—a competition in 
which thirteen suitors have already failed and perished. ‘These legendary 
creations are dismissed to make room for an historical phantom, framed on 
the model of Croesus and Gyges, 
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an authentic muster-roll, and is supposed to afford evidence, that 
the power of Greece in those early days had~-been much smaller 
than it was in the Peloponnesian war: the Greeks were detained 
ten years in the preenenee of the siege, because they could not 
employ their whole force at once, but were compelled, from 
poverty and want of provisions, to send one detachment to cul- 
tivate the Chersonese, and others to plunder the neighbouring 
towns: this necessity of dispersing their force was the only reason 
which induced them, immediately after a successful battle with the 
Trojans, to build a wall and rampart round their camp (Thuc., i, 
8—12). Now such remarks all proceed upon the supposition that 
the statements in the Iliad are to be taken as trustworthy, subtract- 
ing only what is divine, heroic, miraculous or otherwise incredible : 
but the misfortune is, that these latter elements are so interwoven 
with the constitution of the poem, from the first book to the last, 
that you cannot pluck them out without tearing the poem to 
tatters. And this, in point of fact, Thucydides does: he gives an 
entirely new view of the Trojan war, pPeewe the statistics, 
chronology, and topography of the Iliad, but introducing actors 


and 5 amen of his own, such as the Homeric hearer would nei- 


ther have understood nor cared for. The result is, a sort of 
palimpsest, not unlike those of the monks in the middle ages, 
when they rashly obliterated a manuscript of the Aneid, in order 
to fill the same parchment with their own chronicles. It is with- 
out the smallest aid from extrinsic evidence (we again repeat) that 
Thucydides thus cuts down and mutilates the old legend, to suit 
his own historical ideas. Our profound reverence for his character 
as an historian, must not restrain us from entering an emphatic 
protest against this proceeding, alike unauthorised and unfortunate. 
The pretended matter of fact, which Thucydides gives as the 
basis of the Trojan epic, is open to little remark, because it is so 
exceedingly vague and general. But other authors—adopting 
the same theory as Thucydides, that the epic was a superstructure 
of fiction raised upon a basis of fact—pushed the element of fact 
much farther, even to the specialties and particular incidents of 
the Homeric poems. Some truth (they thought) was to be found 
at the bottom of all of them. To revert to the same example 
upon which we before touched—the horses of Achilles. ‘The 
chariot of Achilles is made ready to carry Patroclus into the field, 
and the immortal horses Xanthus and Balius are placed under the 
yoke : alongside of them is attached, as an outrigger, the mortal 
orse Pedasus. The epical importance of this distinction is 
forcibly felt when the combat between Patroclus and Sarpedon 
comes to be described: the spear of the latter misses Patroclus, 
but pierces the horse Pedasus, who falls and expires: the two 
remaining horses start asunder, the yoke is strained and crackles, 
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and the chariot becomes unmanageable, until Automedon, the 
charioteer, draws his sword and severs the rein of the expiring 
animal. But the Scholiasts were not satisfied with a simple 
illustration of the epical narrative: they sought to determine the 
real matter of fact from which the poet had started when he called 
Xanthus and Balius immortal, and Pedasus mortal: and the fol- 
lowing is one of their solutions, as given by Eustathius (ad Iliad, 
xvi, 147). Xanthus and Balius were entire horses, possessing 
the power of propagating their species: they were, therefore, 
quasi-immortal. But Pedasus was a gelding, and unable to im- 
mortalise himself in his offspring: he was for this reason called 
mortal. Accordingly, the Homeric statement that Patroclus set 
forth with two immortal horses, and one mortal horse, attached to 
his chariot, was merely a poetical way of describing the matter of 
fact historically truae—that he had two stallions and one gelding. 

Our readers will deem this nothing better than an ingenious 
absurdity ; but we assure them that the Scholia on Homer will 
furnish copious parallels to it. Nay, we can point out explana- 
tions, hardly less unfortunate, sanctioned by the name of the 
judicious and estimable Polybius, when he steps aside from his 
career of positive history to dig for matter of fact in the ancient 
legends. The Homeric Molus in the Odyssey is familiar to 
every one. He dwells ina floating island, surrounded by a brazen 
wall; he has six sons and six daughters, and he marries the one 
to the other; he is, by appointment of Zeus, dispenser of the 
winds, whom he imprisons or sets free at his discretion. Odys- 
seus, driven by storms to the island, and being hospitably enter- 
tained for a month, solicits a course homeward; and AZolus not 
only grants to him a special Zephyrus to impel him in the right 
direction, but puts into his hands a closed leather bag containing 
all the other unfavourable winds in strict confinement. Unfor- 
tunately Odysseus falls asleep when within sight of Ithaca; his 
companions, from guilty curiosity, untie the bag, and imme- 
diately all the winds, having obtained their liberty, raise a furious 
storm, which drives the vessel back to the island of AXolus; who 
now repels Odysseus with abhorrence, as one under the special 
displeasure of the immortal Gods.—(Odyss., x, 1—75.) 

We briefly recite the various characteristics of the Homeric 
/Eolus, in order that the reader may see how essentially gaseous 
the conception is, and how completely it defies all possible com- 
pression into the solidity which our judgments require in matter 
of fact. Much, indeed, are we astonished to observe that Mr 
Fynes Clinton (Introd., p. vii) treats Holus as a man of flesh 
and blood, belonging to some given year before the Christian 
era; he retains the Homeric subject without any of the Homeric 
predicates, and, therefore, without ascertained predicates of any 
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kind. But Polybius goes farther, and draws up a new set of 
predicates for Aeolus, who was a person (he fells us) possessing 
unrivalled skill in navigation, and unerring in his anticipations 
of coming weather; this was a real matter of fact, of which the 
Homeric description is a mere colouring and exaggeration. 
(Polyb., xxxiv, 2; also ap. Strab., i, p.21—24.) In like manner 
Polybius described the Cyclopes and Lestrygones of the Odys- 
sey as having been, in point of fact, savage and inhospitable men, 
resident in Sicily; and the Scylla and Charybdis, by whom Odys- 
seus so narrowly escapes being swallowed up, as poetical repre- 
sentations of the real dangers arising from numerous pirates in 
the Straits of Messina. Strabo, too, speaks of the amazing expe- 
ditions ascribed to Dionysus and Hercules in the same category 
with the extended voyages of the Phoenicians; he explains the 
story of the descent of Theseus and Peirithous into Hades, by 
referring it to the length and celebrity of their real earthly 
marches; and he derives the prayers addressed to the Dioskuri, 
as guardians and preservers of mariners in danger at sea, from 
the celebrity which they had acquired as real men and navigators, 
(Strab., i, p. 48.) Such hypotheses may, perhaps, be less fan- 
tastic than the explanation cited above from the Homeric Scho- 
liast respecting the horses of Achilles; but assuredly they are 
neither less erroneous nor less arbitrary. 

Eratosthenes seems to have stood almost alone in contending 
that Homer was to be considered as a poet, “ addressing himself 
to the emotions, not seeking to impart instruction.” (soyaZeoOa 
Wuxaywylac, kde ov SdacxaXiac.) With regard to the localities 
described in the Odyssey as visited by Odysseus, he said that it 
would be time enough to look for them in reality, when the name 
of the currier had been ascertained who sewed the leathern bag 
wherein Xolus imprisoned the winds. (Eratosthenes, ap. Strabo, 
i, p. 15—24.) This doctrine was strenuously combated not less 
by Polybius and Strabo, than by the great astronomer Hippar- 
chus, who all of them treated Homer as the grand father of geo- 
graphical science, of social philosophy, and of the habit of trans- 
mitting to posterity historical facts. a hey admitted, indeed, that 
his means of information had been imperfect, and that he had in- 
dulged in poetical license and exaggeration; but they still pro- 
fessed to detect everywhere traces of geographical reality, and 
vehemently contended that all his fictions were ornaments super- 
induced upon a basis of truth. It is not uninstructive to contrast 
ancient criticism with modern; Mr Payne Knight treats all who 
believe in the local reality of the voyage of Odysseus in the 
Odyssey, and all who disbelieve the historical basis of the Iliad, 
as men alike silly and out of their senses. (Prolegomen, ad 
Homer, c. 49—52—53.) 
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It would be easy to multiply examples out of ancient writers, 
of this transfusion of ates into history; but we can only find 
room for one more, out of Pausanias. This writer is a conscien- 
tious observer, a profoundly pious man, and a believer in mira- 
cles not merely past but present; he retains much of the old 
reverential faith towards Grecian legend, cites Cinzthon, Asius, 
and other genealogical poets with unqualified confidence, and 
Homer with a feeling even stronger than simple confidence. 
Yet there are cases in which even Pausanias cannot literally 
believe, and one of them is the story of the well-known Trojan 
horse. But, to escape the necessity of rejecting the statement 
point-blank, he transforms it into accordance with his own taste. 
The Trojan horse (he says) was in reality an engine for batter- 
ing down the walls of Troy, employed by the Greeks: ‘ who- 
ever thinks otherwise, must impute to the Trojans inconceiv- 
able silliness.” (Paus., i, 23-8.) Nothing can be more just 
than the criticism of Pausanias, if we treat the siege of Troy as 
an historical event. But when we view it as a legend, it will be 
seen that the incident of the literal Trojan horse “ pregnant with 
armed men,” is, in the highest degree, consistent and suitable. 
It saves the honour of the impregnable walls, built by Poseidon 
and Apollo; for the Trojans themselves make the breach—it taints 
with fraud the ultimate success of the Greeks, and thus prepares 
us for the signal calamities which the anger of the Gods is about 
to inflict upon them both in and after their return—moreover, 
the very point upon which Pausanias grounds his unbelief, the 
extreme childishness implied in the Trojans, is thoroughly con- 
sonaut to the general body of sentiment on which the ancient 
legend rested. Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat—the 
man marked out for destruction is abandoned by the Gods and 
deprived of his foresight and powers of self-defence.* 

* In proof of what is here said about the Trojan horse, we need only 
refer the reader to the second book of the A:neid, where the incident is 
presented in its genuine character, and with the most striking effect. The 
Gods have doomed Troy to destruction—the Trojans are blinded and ren- 
dered the willing agents of their own ruin—the horse, constructed by Epeius, 
with the divine aid of Pallas, is the instrament—Laocoon, whose undisturbed 
reason stands in the way of the purpose of the Gods, perishes by a cruel 
death—“ Et si fata Detim, si mens non leva fuisset,” &c. (v. 55.) 

Again, v. 234—it is neas who speaks— 

“ Dividimus muros, et moenia pandimus urbis ; 
Accingunt omnes operi —— 
Pueri circum innupteque puellz 


Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent : 
Illa subit—— 





quater ipso in limine porte 
Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 
Instamus tamen immemores, cecique furore, &c, 
Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce,”’ 
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But the most elaborate example of this method of historicising 
ancient legend, is to be found in the narrative of the Trojan war 
given in prose by Dictys Cretensis. Any one who is , adit 
to treat the siege of Troy, not asa legend but as an historical 
event, cannot do better than take this narrative as it stands. 
He will find in it everything reduced to a consistent and credible 
historical march—decent and well-behaved historical personages 
from beginning to end—the freaks and abnormities of the original 
tale are made to give place to a series of consecutive proceedings, 
conducted according to the received rules of diplomacy and politi- 
cal genius. One thing alone is wanting to give to Dictys Cre- 
tensis a high place among historians—unfortunately this one thing 
is the very soul of history—a slight infusion of evidence, either 
positive or presumptive. Evidence it has none, either in the 
general features or in the details: it is fiction, without the charms 
of fiction, clothed only in the stolen and unsuitable habiliments 
of truth. 

We have briefly indicated these various interpretations of the 
Grecian mythi, by various historicat and geographical authors from 
Thucydides downwards, considering them all as different appli- 





The suitors in the Odyssey, shortly before their destruction, are plunged 
by Pallas into a fit of insanity ; they talk, laugh, weep, and perform other acts, 
like senseless men, without knowing why—they despise the warnings of The- 
oclymenus (Odyss., xv, 345—370). The Gods sometimes take away a man’s 
reason and infuse foolish counsels into him (Iliad., xvii, 469—xviii, 311). 

This “ inconceivable folly” of the Trojans, upon which Pausanias dwells 
in reference to the Trojan horse, is in like manner argued upon by Herodo- 
tus, when he cites the story told to him by the Egyptian priests about 
Helen. According to them, Paris, when he eloped with Helen from Sparta, 
was driven by storms to Egypt, where Proteus, king of the country, detained 
both her and the stolen property, in trust for Menelaus; sending Paris 
away by himself with shar an Pol and menaces. When the Greeks 
arrived before Troy, and re-demanded Helen, the Trojans affirmed that she 
was not nor ever had been there: they persisted in that answer until the 
city was taken, and it was then found that they had spoken truly, for 
Menelaus did not discover Helen there, nor did he regain possession of her 
until he came to Egypt (Herod., ii, 115—120). 

“ NowI (says Herodotus—we give the substance) believe this tale of 
the Egyptian priests. If Helen had been in Troy, she would have been 
given up to the Greeks whether Paris consented to it or not. For Priam 
and his relatives were not so utterly insane (otrw gpevoBdafijc) as to en- 
counter the extremity of peril for themselves, their children, and their city, 
in order to preserve Helen for Paris: even if Helen Aad lived with Priam 
himself, he would have given her up, as a means of escape from such terrible 
calamities. Besides, Paris was not the eldest son and successor of Priam : 
there was Hector, his elder brother, and more of a man than he (drip 
Exeivov paXov eHv), who cannot be reasonably supposed to have abetted his 
brother in an act of injustice so destructive to himself and his country. No:— 
they did not give Helen up, only because they could not: the Greeks did 
not believe them, even when they spoke the truth—in my judgment, by the 
special provision of God—in order that they might be destroyed root and 
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cations of one and the same theory : and we have considered the 
Homeric poems as the type of the mythus both in its greatest 
beauty and in its most complete aera | as distinguished from 
positive history. Whether we consult Thucydides, who tells us 
that the siege of Troy was prolonged for ten years because the 
Greeks were too poor to procure provisions, and were therefore 
compelled to fortify their camp and send away detachments to 
cultivate the Chersonese—or the presumptuous Scholiast who 
degrades Xanthus and Balius into ordinary stallions—or Pau- 
sanias, who transforms the Trojan horse into a battering engine— 
or Mr Knight, when he terms Helen ‘<a little woman,” for whom 
none but fools would take trouble or endure calamity—in all, 
the assumption is involved, tacitly and as a thing of course, that 
the Grecian epic is at bottom matter of fact, only disguised, 
magnified, pt inaccurately expressed: and that the pure matter 
of fact may by analysis be separated from its alloy of fiction. 
This assumption we hold to be incorrect—not less incorrect 


branch, and might thus become a warning to mankind, that ‘ upon great 
crimes the Gods inflict great punishments.’ ” 

Mr Payne Knight, also, is amazed and incredulous about the “ folly” of 
the Trojans ;: he (Prolegom.,c. 53) tells us that the Greeks and the Trojans can 
hardly have been such fools as to take so much trouble and suffer so many 
calamities “for one little woman.” “ Nam Helena, si pretexta, viz vera causa 
“tanti belli esse potuit: nunquam enim homines usque aded fatui et stulti 
“ fuerunt, ut pro una muliercula, aut illi tot labores suscipere voluissent, aut 
“ isti tot mala sustinuerint.” And then Mr Knight gives us a sketch of the 
true causes of the Trojan war—repeating the political fancies of Thucydides, 
amplified by some other fancies of his own. 


“ For one little woman!” We can hardly bring ourselves to transcribe 
the words as applied to Helen! And this from a scholar who must have 
had present to his mind not only the third book of the Iliad, but the fourth 
book of the Odyssey, and especially that passage in which we are informed 
that the possession of Helen, as a wife, procures for Menelaus, not merely 
the exalted rank of son-in-law of Zeus, but also immortality, and a residence 
in the Elysian plain along with Rhadamanthus, in the most delicious climate 
conceivable (Odyss., iv, 564)! It is some relief to us that Mr Knight em- 
ployed the word viz instead of non, in rejecting the received belief that 
Helen was the cause of the Trojan war: had he peremptorily denied this, 
the shock to our faith would have been intolerable. Would he have ventured 
even to intimate a doubt, in the presence of an Holic audience in festival, 
pF _ the Christian era, fresh from the hearing of the third book 
of the Iliad ? 


Now all these objections of Pausanias, Herodotus, and Mr Knight, against 
the received narrative of the Trojan war, granting their fundamental suppo- 
sition, are quite unanswerable. If you once admit that war to be an 
historical fact, Helen descends into “a little woman,” and the Greeks as 
well as the Trojans become the silliest of mankind: you cannot vindicate 
them from that imputation except by cutting out and transforming events, 
and adding new matter, to such a degree that you end by na. new 
war of Troy, as Dio Chrysostom has done in his eleventh oration. This is, 
in our view, a reductio ad absurdum of the fundamental supposition. 
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than the opinion of those philosophers who saw in the epic only 
an allegorical veil concealing various positions in physics and 
morals. It passed naturally to the modern world from the histo- 
rians of antiquity, and we have endeavoured to point out that in 
their minds it was a sort of compromise with the ancient literal 
faith—a semi-belief, which seemed to reconcile inherited senti- 
ments and emotions with the personal rights of reason, and which 
spared them the painful necessity of renouncing altogether the 
prescriptive tales interwoven both with the patriotism and the 
piety of all around them. 

With an ancient Pagan, to pronounce the legends of his 
country altogether fiction would have been most repulsive to his 
feelings, and not very promising for his comfort; because it would 
have placed him in direct conflict with the religion of his fellow- 
citizens. With a modern writer, we might imagine that the step 
would be easy and natural, because he begins by disbelieving all 
the Gods and the Heroes of Paganism, as well as the legends con- 
nected with them—unless, indeed, he adopts the theory of 
Euemerus, that all the ancient Gods as well as Heroes were ori- 
ginally real men, deified in consequence of services rendered to 
mankind or from some other special cause. But this theory, 
though countenanced by Polybius and some other eminent indi- 
viduals, was regarded as a disguised atheism, and never obtained 
extensive currency among the Pagans: it received support 
chiefly from the subsequent Christian writers, such as Lactantius 
and St Augustin, who found it a convenient way of dispeopling 
the Pagan Olympus. St Augustin willingly hand the tale of 


an historical Zeus, of human parentage, and born in the time and 
place specified by Euemerus, because it strengthened his argument 
against the worshippers of the God Zeus. But modern writers, 
not being engaged in controversy with living Pagans, do not 
follow him in this facility of historical belief.* 
Eumerism has, in our eyes, the merit of consistency : it ye 
1 


the same scheme of explanation to the divine and the heroic 





* Euemerus was generally considered among the Pagans as an Atheist— 
E'vijuepoc, 6 truxdnOeic 40eoc—Sext. Empiric. adv., Physicos., ix, § 17 and 51, 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, i, 42. His doctrine is sharply denounced by 
Plutarch on this ground. De Isid. et Osirid., c. 23, t. ii, p. 475, Wyttenb. 

For the sentiments of the Christian writers, we may cite Minucius Felix 
Scns 20—21)—* Euemerus exequitur Deorum natales: patrias, sepulcra, 

inumerat, et per provincias monstrat ; Dictzi Jovis, et Apollinis Delphici, 
et Phariz Isidis, et Cereris Eleusinie.” And St Augustin (De Civitate 
Dei, vi, 7)—‘‘ Quid de ipso Jove senserunt, qui nutricem ejus in Capitolio 
posuerunt? Nonne adtestati sunt omnes Euemero, qui omnes tales Deos, 
non fabulosa garrulitate, sed historicd diligentid, homines fuisse morta- 
lesque conscripsit?” We may add, also, xviii, 8—14 of the same work : 
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legends, nor is it possible to assign any tenable distinction between 
the one and the other. We adopt an explanation the reverse of 
Eumerism : instead of assuming an historical basis for both, we 
contend that it is fruitless to look for such a basis in either, and 
that both alike grew and developed themselves out of the feelings 
and emotions of the people. 

We endeavoured to show, in the earlier part of this article, that 
in classifying the stories currently believed amongst a community, 
though a large portion of them consisted of matters of fact mis- 
reported or exaggerated, yet another large portion had no founda- 
tion in fact at all, but were generated by, and illustrative of, 
certain feelings, commonly both earnest and wide-spread: We 
pointed out the fundamental mistake of confounding pure legend 
or mythus with inaccurate history, inasmuch as the mode of treat- 
ment suitable to the one was totally misapplied with regard to the 
other: We showed that mere plausibility—z. e. consonance with 
pre-existing feelings common to speakers and hearers—was amply 
sufficient, without any positive evidence, both to call forth and 
extensively to accredit such fictions: We illustrated, by the ease of 
Lord Byron’s life, the material fact, that even in our present age, 
when muniments of evidence are multiplied and accessible, and 
when historical research is effectively prosecuted, still the mytho- 
paic propensity was fruitful and unsubdued—and that the minds 
of the nineteenth century—“ sine ullis Conjugiis, vento gravid” 
—were ready to pour forth, and still more ready to welcome, im- 
pressive legends calculated to satisfy any earnest feeling which 
animated them. Finally, we added, that transporting ourselves 
back to Greece in the seventh and eighth centuries before the 
Christian era, when recorded matter of fact was unknown, we 
should find the empire of mythus all but omnipotent, and the ne- 
cessity of requiring some positive evidence as a condition of 
belief, neither recognised nor thought of, even among the superior 
minds of the community—plausible fiction in exclusive vogue, 
authenticated truth not yet risen above the horizon. 





Lactant. de Ira Dei, c. 11, and Clemens Alexandr. Admonit, ad Gentes, 
p- 15—18. Ed. Sylb. 

As Lactantius and St Augustin adopt the views of Euemerus respecting 
the originally human position of Jupiter and Apollo, so Bede, William of 
Malmesbury, Saxo Grammaticus, &c., treat Woden and the ancient Teutonic 
Gods and Heroes, as having been mere men falsely deified. See Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie—Art. Helden, cap. xi, and the curious citations in 
that instructive article: one from Albericus we transcribe (p. 201)—* In 
hac generatione decima ab incarnatione Domini (i.e. before) regnasse 
invenitur quidam Mercurius in Gottlandia insula: a quo Mercurio, qui 
Wodan dictus est, descendit genealogia Anglorum et multorum aliorum,” 
&c, This is to the full as authentic as Mr Clinton’s Phoroneus. 
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The countless divine legends engendered during these early 
ages by the religious feelings of the Greeks, both attest and elu- 
cidate what has been here advanced. Such tales are found possess- 
ing the firmest hold on the public mind and belief, yet confessedly 
without any foundation in fact—emanating originally from the 

oets or other productive minds of the community, but adapted © 
a them to the state of feeling which they shared in common 
with the rest, and requiring no stronger certificate to procure for 
them both a cordial welcome, and a sincere belief. 


’Avrodidaxric Sint, Dede SE wor ev Hpeoiv deuac 
Ilavréwag évépucev. 


says Phemius in the Odyssey (xxii, 347). The self-taught 
bard, whose nature is penetrated in all directions by the heavenly 
inspiration, is in this state of the public mind the most irresistible 
of all witnesses; his information, like that of the prophet and 
the soothsayer, is eagerly caught at by the auditors as proceeding 
from that source in which they most implicitly and unhesitatingly 
confide. 

But the religious feeling. though at that time stronger, more 
pervading, and more prolific than any other, has yet no exclusive 


privilege to create accredited fiction. Other feelings, when earnest 
and diffused, will produce the same result, though religion blends 
itself and coalesces more or less with them all. An abundant 
growth of mythi, semi-divine and semi-human, is the spon- 
taneous produce of such a soil—mythi quite as much indepen- 
dent of matter of fact as the legend of Zeus and Heré—mythi 
which spring out of, and are sustained by, some prevailing — 


fears, sympathies, admiration, antipathy,—any sentiment what- 
ever, provided only it be fervent and shared by a considerable 
number of persons. 

To this latter class the early poetical legends of Greece seem 
to us to belong—the Trojan war, the Argonautic voyage, the 
hunt of the Calydonian boar, the labours and sufferings of 
Hercules, the tales of Cadmus and CEdipus, the invasion of Attica 
by the Amazons, with several others. It is from the aggregate of 
mythi such as these, that what is called the history of Greece 
= to the commencement of the Olympiads has been made out. 

n respect of beauty of incident and genius of combination, 
there are very great differences between these various legends : 
in respect of evidence, homogeneous origin, and common influence 
over Grecian sentiment, they are all in the main alike. They 
constitute the heroic antiquities of Greece, a world completely 
distinct from the world of historical fact, and connected with it 
only by that thread of genealogy which the great families in every 
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Grecian community prided themselves in tracing, up to the heroes 
and the gods. 

Of the particular circumstances which originally determined 
these legendary creations of the Grecian mind, our means of know- 
ledge do not enable us to speak; but the Trojan war, the most 
memorable of them all, belongs to a class of which several parallels 
can be produced. To the olic and Ionic colonists, a pr of 
men from various Grecian tribes who had migrated to Asia Minor 
and acquired for themselves settlements by extruding the prior 
occupants, it was pleasing to imagine a supposed expedition of 
their gods and their heroes to the same shores, in some distant 
poled of the unknown past: the victory so obtained by these 
superhuman persons gave to their descendants what may be called a 
mythical title to the territory which they occupied. ‘The gods and 
heroes, those who were worshipped in the festivals of the Asiatic 
Grecian islands and towns, as well as in the gentile sacrifices of 
the illustrious families, constituted the prime agents in this sup- 
posed past expedition; the conductors of the Molic emigration 
were considered as the personal descendants of Agamemnon 
(Strabo, xiii, p. 582), and the rights acquired by the conquest of 
the latter were believed to have cad transmitted to his progeny. 
This seems to have been the basis of a legend, afterwards ex- 
panded and adorned to so prodigions an extent by the splendour 
of the Grecian epic. The idea of a right to the soil, deduced 
from such scant sl events, occurs not unfrequently in Grecian 
proceedings. The Athenians contended that their right to 
Sigeium was as good as that of the Mitylenzeans, because their 
progenitors had taken part in the Trojan war (Herodot., v, 94). 
According to the Cyrenian legends, Apollo had carried off the 
nymph Cyrene from Pelion, in Thessaly, taken her into Africa, 
and established her as mistress of the soil on which the city stood 
(Pindar, Pyth., ix, 5). When Dorieus, the younger brother of 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta (and of course of Heracleidan descent), 
was about to lead out a colony, he was apprised by persons familiar 
with current oracular dicta or prophecies, that the territory round 
Mount Eryx, in Sicily, belonged of right to the descendants of Her- 
cules, because Hercules himself had acquired it by his victory over 
the indigenous Eryx—and he was determined by this announce- 
ment to conduct his colonists to the spot (Herodot., v, 43). But 
perhaps the most curious example of the Hy oye of a legend 
to sustain pretended right to territory, is to be found in the case 


of the Athenians in regard to Amphipolis. The first attempt 
made by the Athenians to establish this important settlement, on 
the river Strymon, in the territory then belonging to the Edonian 
Thracians, dates in the year B. c. 465, fifteen years after the 
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battle of Platza and the expulsion of the Persians from Greece ; 
the first settlers perished, Dut a second body under Agnon per- 
manently maintained the post and built the city, which became 
both powerful and populous. In the eighth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, it was surprised and taken by the Lacedemonian 
general Brasidas; conformably to the stipulations of the peace of 
Nicias, it ought to have been restored to Athens, but the restitu- 
tion was never consummated. It continued for the next half-cen- 
tury as an independent city, in spite of various unavailing attempts 
on the part of Athens, until at length it fell into the hands of 
Philip of Macedon among his early conquests; but the Athenians 
did not even then abandon their pretensions to it, and their ambas- 
sadors were instructed to acquaint him that he had taken a town 
which of right belonged to them. Aischines, one of the am- 
bassadors, recounts to the Athenian public assembly the arguments 
by which he had tried to convince the conqueror, and amongst 
them he says—(Ilep: rapampeaPéac, c. 14). 

“* Respecting our original acquisition of the territory, and respect- 
ing the sons of Theseus,—one of whom, Acamas, is stated to have 
received this territory as a dowry with his wife—it was then a 
suitable occasion to speak, and I enlarged upon the matter as accu- 
rately as I could; now, however, I must compress my discourse, 
and I will mention only those evidences (of our rights) derived, not 
from the ancient mythi, but from the events of our own day.” 


Here are two remarkable points to be noticed. First, we find 
a narrative, purely legendary or mythical, placed at the head of a 
territorial abstract of title; and that too in a thoroughly business- 
like discussion between the Athenian ambassadors and Philip. 
Next, it is certain that this narrative must either have been origi- 
nally invented, or at least applied to the territory in question, 
posterior to the time when the Athenians established themselves 
at Amphipolis, since B. c. 465; for before that time there was 
nothing whatever to connect Athenian legends with a spot both 
remote and barbarous. And this illustrates forcibly the point 
maintained by C. O. Miiller, in his learned ‘ Prolegomena zu 
einer wissenchaftlichen Mythologie ’"—that genuine and original 
legendary inventions continued to be made throughout the his- 
torical ages—new matter added to the ancient mythi— (though 
Miiller has not included it amongst his citations, Prolegg., cap. 
6, p. 132). If we were in possession of the reply of Philip, which 
fEschines compliments for its pertinence and completeness, we 
should probably find that he too was provided with a counter- 
legend, justifying his acquisition of Amphipolis by some ancient 
mythical grant—perhaps from his ancestor tr 

In canvassing the historical value of Grecian legend, we have 
Vor. XX XIX. No. II. z 
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confined our attention chiefly to the early ante-historical class ; 
those of which the scene is laid in the remote past, anterior to the 
first Olympiad, or 776 B. c.; such as the siege of Troy, the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, the Calydonian boar-hunt, the sdhmae of 
Hercules, Cadmus, C&dipus, Theseus, &c. But new original 
mythi continued to be invented throughout the subsequent ages 
of positive history ; and the example which we have cited, in refer- 
ence to Lord Byron, proves that the earth out of which such plants 
spring is far from being yet effete. Of these new creations, some 
were aggregated on to the old ante-historical stock, as in the case 
of the Amphipolitan legend connected with the son of Theseus ; 
but others were interpolated into the positive history, and fas- 
tened on to the ascertained historical persons of the succeeding 
age. Take, as an example, the story of Arion, the celebrated 
harper and dithyrambic poet, recounted by Herodotus (i, 21). 
Arion had gone from Corinth, where he was much protected and 
favoured by the despot Periander, on an excursion to the Grecian 
cities in Italy; having made large gains in the exercise of his 
profession, he was carrying them back to Corinth in a Corinthian 
ship; the seamen, eager to possess themselves of his gold, compel 
him to leap overboard in mid-sea on pain of being killed, but first 
grant him permission to clothe himself in his solemn costume, to 
stand upon the rower’s bench, and sing the Orthian nome. 
Having done this, Arion jumped into the sea; but a dolphin, 
attracted by his strains, took him on his back and landed him 
safely at Cape Tzenarus in the south of Laconia, from whence he 
made his way back, clothed in his full costume, to Corinth. There 
stood at Tzenarus, in the days of Herodotus, a small brazen 
statue, the offering of Arion, representing a man sitting on a 
dolphin. 

Such was the legend ri ena | the great dithyrambie com- 
seg Arion. "When we add that it was recounted and believed, 

oth by the Lesbians and by the Corinthians, in the time of He- 
rodotus—two communities, certainly, among the most wealthy 
and intelligent of Greece, our readers will not think it wonderful 
that the primitive Homeric audience should have accepted the 
Iliad as a literal history of the past. 

Now this story is a precise counterpart of the various legends 
to which we have alluded concerning Lord Byron. It contains a 
basis of authentic fact—perhaps a superstructure of exaggerated 
or misreported fact—and certainly a portion of genuine mythus, 
Arion, like Byron, is an unquestionably historical person—a friend 
of the Corinthian Periander, and a great and original dithyrambic 
poet. Perhaps the story of his voyage from Tarentum may be 
mis-reported fact—of this we do not speak with confidence—yet, 
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probably, a vessel returning from Tarentum to Corinth would enter 
y the Gulf of Corinth, instead of going round Peloponnesus, and 
braving the proverbial dangers of Cape Maleia. But it would bea 
great mistake to treat the story of the danger of Arion, and his 
salvation by the dolphin, as a mere exaggeration and mis-report 
of fact—it is a mythus quite as marked and unequivocal as the 
Florentine intrigue and murders associated with Lord Byron, and 
traceable to a very analogous source. It is composed mainly to 
illustrate the prodigious and superhuman effect of the dithyrambs 
of Arion, and especially of the nomus Orthius, upon men’s hearts 
and imaginations—it is calculated to satisfy the feelings, and win 
the belief, of Greeks who were not less profoundly impressed 
with these lyric efforts, than the German legend-makers were 
with the poems of Lord Byron—it brings out, in a secondary 
way, the fancy entertained in antiquity, that the dolphin was of 
an affectionate temper and fond of music (iv 6 @iAavAog eradXe 
SAgic—Eurip. Electr., 435; see also the Fragment of Pindar 
ap Plutarch-Terrestria et Aquatilia Animal. c. 36, p. 984.¢.) We 
have here, then, a perfect mythus, but tacked on to an historical 
fact and an historical person—a mythico-historical incident. 

Now it appears to us that the mistake so commonly made, in 
regard to the Grecian early legends, consists in dealing with the 
Trojan war and the Argonautic expedition, in the same way as we 
deal with this story of Arion—-in seeking a basis of fact for the 
two former, as we successfully do for the latter. There is this 
essential difference between the two. In regard to the Trojan 
war and the Argonautic expedition, the legend stands alone, pro- 
fessing only to refer to an undefined past time: there is no col- 
a evidence of any kind to corroborate either its inci- 
dents or the reality of its personal characters. But in the 
cease of Arion, we know the existence, the celebrity, and the date 
of the poet, upon evidence quite independent of the legend, just 
as we know the existence of Lord Byron: if we affirm that the 
legend has an historical basis, we do not ground our affirmation 
on the single certificate of the legend itself. When any similar 
independent evidence can be produced to certify the main fact of 
an expedition of confederated Greece against Troy in 1183 B.c., 
or the outfit of a common-place vessel, Argo, from Jolcos to Col- 
chis in the preceding generation, we shall then readily yield our 
assent: until this is done, it is unreasonable to call for any such 
historical assent. A certain number of the plays of Shakspeare 
have an historical basis. How do we know this? Not upon the 
testimony of Shakspeare himself, or of these particular plays 
themselves, but upon positive testimony, independent both of the 
one and the other. Any play for which you cannot, by some in- 
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dependent evidence, demonstrate an historical basis, passes ipso 
facto as non-historical. Apply the same test to the early Grecian 
poems, and we exact no more. 

And this brings us back to the principle which we laid down 
some time ago, that the onus probandi always lies upon the his- 
torian, and the simple absence of evidence is sufficient to put him 
out of court. Obvious as such a position will seem, it places us 
at issue with an inquirer no less eminent than Mr Fynes Clinton. 

In speaking of the personages of the old Grecian poems, 
belonging to a or date anterior to all recorded chronology, 
and long before all positive history, Mr Clinton says (Introduc- 
tion, p. vi) :— 

“We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there is no 
reason for rejecting. ‘The presumption is in favour of the early tra- 
dition, if no argument can be brought to overthrow it. The persons 
may be considered real, when the description of them is consistent 
with the state of the country at that time: when no national preju- 
dice or vanity could be concerned in inventing them : when the tra- 
dition is consistent and general: when rival or hostile tribes concur 
in the leading facts: when the acts ascribed (divested of their poe- 
tical ornament) enter into the political system of the age, or form 
the basis of other transactions which fall within known historical 
times.” 


Such are Mr Clinton’s rules for appreciating historical evi- 
dence: we think them every way inadmissible. 

First,—Mr Clinton practically annuls the obligation of positive 
proof, as incumbent upon the historian ; for the obligation comes 
to nothing, if he can satisfy it by producing simply “an early 
tradition,” and then calling upon his opponents for arguments 
to overthrow it. Admit this position, and Brute, the Trojan, 
may still remain at the apex of English history. According to 
Mr Clinton’s rule, the assertions of the early tradition, in respect 
to times long anterior to positive history, will be admitted upon 
easier terms than the assertion of a contemporary witness in 
regard to his own times. For as you know nothing at all of the 
remote past, you cannot produce any evidence to contradict events 
alleged to have then taken place. Mr Clinton not only lightens 
his own shoulders of all the burden of proving, but casts upon 
those of his adversary a burden of disproving, altogether intole- 
rable and unheard of, 

Secondly,—the word tradition is not merely vague, but tho- 
roughly misleading: it acts upon the mind by means of an 
assumption, which being tacitly implied and not openly expressed, 
escapes direct confutation. ‘The plain meaning of the word is, 


a narrative handed down from generation to generation ; and 
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fiction may be handed down in this way quite as well as fact, as 
we see by the Grecian religious legends. But the assumption 
whereby this word is made to carry evidentiary force, is that the 
narrative originally arose contemporaneously with, and was de- 
rived from, the incident which it professes to recount. As soon 
as this assumption is clearly stated, we perceive it to be often 
untrue, always gratuitous. The birth and parentage of tradition 
is essentially unsearchable—“ caput inter nubila condit”—you 
hear the voice, but cannot tell whence it proceeds. 

Thirdly,—No greater privilege can be required in favour of a 
known and good contemporary witness, than that which Mr 
Clinton here claims for mere impersonal hearsay. If you put 
into tie box a veracious witness who has had means of know- 
ing the facts to which he deposes, we are bound either to believe 
him, or to overthrow his testimony by argument or counter- 
testimony. In placing “early tradition” on this very same 
footing, Mr Clinton effaces all the graduating lines by which 
the value of positive evidence is to be determined. 

Fourthly,—Mr Clinton overlooks the very existence of plausible 
fiction, and its generic difference from historical matter of fact. 
Plausible fiction will satisfy all the conditions which he lays 
down, to determine what persons are “ real” in the old laa, 
just as well as authenticated truth—the plausibility of the fiction 
consists in its satisfying such conditions. One of the tests, 
indeed, furnished b Mr Clinton is to be excepted—* Persons 
are to be considered as real, when no national prejudice or vanity 
could be concerned in inventing them.” But, in the first place, 
we are far too little acquainted with the range of sentiment preva- 
lent among the early Greeks to allow of our applying this nega- 
tive test in practice: and in the second place, we again repeat, 
that the burden of proof rests with those who claim for a narrative 
or for a person the — e of being inscribed on the tablet of 
history—not upon those who treat it as uncertified, and for that 
reason as presumptively fictitious. 

It is by no means our purpose to maintain that there is no 
historical matter in the ancient Grecian legends. Amongst the 
varied and interesting agglomerate which they compose, we 
doubt not that there are fragments of historical matter of fact im- 
bedded : and we shall rejoice much when any one will furnish 
some assured criterion by which to verify them and detach them 
from the rest. How unsuccessful have been the attempts hitherto 
made to accomplish such discrimination, we desire no better proof 
than this recent work on Chronology by Mr Clinton, wherein he 
professes to compute the number of generations occupied by 
Grecian legendary personages anterior to the first Olympiad—to 
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leg out such as are fictitious, and to retain only those which are 
real. 

To seek a fixed chronological arrangement in this ante-mundane 
chaos, appears to us much the same as if any one were to take 
the flat round plate, constituting the surface of the earth as con- 
ceived by Homer,—with the deep and gentle river Oceanus flowing 
round it and returning into itself,—and distribute it into regular 
parallels of latitude, one passing through the island of Calypso, 
and another through the territory of the Cyclopes. And when we 
follow Mr Clinton through the details of his scheme, we remark 
a curious alternation of cautious doubt with extreme licence of 
positive assertion—enough of doubt is admitted to invalidate the 
whole series, yet numerous statements are made which imply that 
no such doubts ought to have application. 

Thus Mr Clinton tells us (p. 123) “that the Olympiad of 
Coreebus, B. c. 776, is the first date in Grecian chronology which 
can be fixed upon authentic evidence’’—and that “ in proceeding 
upward, this date is our highest point.” The chronology for the 
anterior period he professes to reckon downwards, starting from 
Phoroneus, 977 years before the first Olympiad. But, let us ask, 
where is the value, and what is the credibility, of chronology, 
reckoned downwards ? All chronological reckonings in the past 
must first be made upwards: you start from the present, and you 
then reckon upwards to some fixed point in the past, from which 
you may make a fresh start in either direction. If, for example, 
we are to reckon downwards from Phoroneus, we must first have 
performed the reckoning upwards from the present time to Pho- 
roneus : if we are compelled, from want of “authentic evidence,” 
to suspend our upward reckoning at the year B.c. 776, as Mr 
Clinton allows—then any reckoning downwards to the year B.c. 
776, from some undetermined point in anterior time such as the 
supposed epoch of Phoroneus, must be completely illusory. 
Having informed us—most correctly, as we think—that there is 
no authentic chronology higher than B. c. 776, Mr Clinton might 
have spared himself the trouble of tracing imaginary chronological 
parallels for the earlier time. 

Again, Mr Clinton for the most part treats as fictitious the 
general class of eponymous persons—those whose names coincide 
with, and are produced as having given origin to, the name of a 
tribe, a city, a demus, a mountain, a river, a spring, &c. This 
class is very numerous throughout the legendary genealogies, 
and would appear to be still more so if we were better acquainted 
with the nomenclature of places and communities throughout 
Greece. ‘Thus Hellen, Caucon, Pelasgus, and others, are, in 
Mr Clinton’s opinion, fictitious persons—such names and gene- 
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alogies are not to be understood in their literal meaning, but as 
symbolical of certain circumstances in the history of the tribe— 
‘the genealogical expression may be false (he tells us, p. 3), 
but the connexion which it describes is real.’”’ This, in our 
judgment, is a just remark, and points at the true value of the 
legendary genealogies: but we must observe, in the first place, 
that Mr Clinton flinches from the application of his own princi- 
ple when he recognizes as real persons, Cadmus, Danaus, Hyllus, 
and others, the eponymous heroes of the Cadmeians, the Danaans, 
and the Doric tribe Hylleis: just as Kruse (Hellas, vol. i., cap. 
v, sec. i, p. 414) distinguishes between Hellen and Pelasgus, 
affirming the former to be real, and the latter fabulous—and, in 
the second place, that whoever adopts such a view, subverts alto- 
gether the general authority of the genealogies, considered as 
attesting personal and chronological reality. For when it is con- 
ceded that so large a proportion of the story, told by the same 
witnesses, and depending upon the same authority, is fiction, we 
cannot with any reason be called upon to admit the remainder as 
so much authentic history. 

The genealogical tables of Mr Clinton, conformably to this 
method of partial scepticism inlaid with general faith, present a 
singular medley of mythical and real personages—a real father 
preceding a mythical son; or a real son following a mythical 
father; or real personality intermarrying with mythical, under 
the name either of husband or wife. It appears to us quite as 
easy, and we will add, not less philosophical, to credit the heroic 
genealogies entire, than to accept the mangled limbs of them as 
they appear in Mr Clinton’s pages, distinguished by common 
and italic type. 

Mr Clinton contends vehemently for the humanity and his- 
torical personality of Hercules; and we understand why he is so 
easy of faith upon this point, seeing that the genealogy of the 
Spartan kings, upon which the computations of Eratosthenes as 
to the date of the ‘Trojan war were founded, assumes an unbroken 
series of real persons from Leonidas or Cleombrotus up to Her- 
cules. If Mr Clinton can bring himself to believe that Hercules 
was an historical man, we cannot understand why he should have 
any scruple in adopting the entire theory of Euhemerus, and in 
humanising not only all the Pagan heroes but all the Pagan 
gods: for there is not a single personage to be found amongst 
them, who, from the mother’s womb to the funeral pile, is more 
| ape distinguished from ordinary humanity than Hercules. 

e read with amazement the reasoning by which Mr Clinton 
professes to demonstrate that Hercules was a real man who lived 
so many hundred years before the Christian era. If we had not 
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already proionged this article too much, we would analyse them, 
and exhibit their futility: upon grounds equally good we would 
engage to degrade and humanise all the divine tenants of Olym- 

us. Nothing can be more thoroughly un-Hellenic than to be- 
ieve in Hercules asa man. If we had been born in Greece in 
the fifth century before the Christian era, we should have imbibed 
a faith which would have led us to carry offerings to his 
Herakleion—we should have invoked his aid during peril, and 
should have listened with veneration to the epic poems which 
commemorated his marvellous exploits, his journeys, and his 
sufferings. Perhaps we might have believed, with Pindar and 
the Sicyonians (Pindar, Nem. iii, 21.— Pausan., ii, 10, 1), 
that he combined in mysterious unity the attributes of a 
Hero and a God: or we might have adopted the conviction of 
Herodotus, that there were two different beings named Hercules : 
the one a God, the other a Hero (Herod., ii, 44). But.to con- 
ceive Hercules as a real ordinary historical man, begotten by 
some father of our own contemptible stature and infirmities, and 
no nearer to the Gods than ourselves—is a tenet which we must 
have regarded as impious and inadmissible. 

In reverence for this ancient faith—now extinct, but once so 
fruitful in productions of lasting beauty—we ought at least to 
suffer its magnificent and essentially superhuman creations to set, 
like the tropical sun, with unabated splendour, without passing 
through the “pale gradation” and inglorious commonplace of 
physical humanity. 

One other observation we will cite from Mr Clinton. “It is 
‘necessary (he says, p.3), for the right understanding of antiquity, 
‘that the opinions of the Greeks concerning their own origin 
** should be set before us, even if these are erroneous opinions: and 
‘that their story should be told as they have told it themselves.” 

This is just and important: and, if Mr Clinton had laid the 
remark to heart, he would have spared the heroic personality of 
Hercules, instead of dealing with it upon the same principle as 
the Homeric scholiast applies to the immortal horses Xanthus and 
Balius. It is not indeed too much to say, that if he had laid this 
remark to heart, he would have re-written his whole early 
chronology. For he constantly abandons the views of the 
Greeks, without any scruple ; he admits distinctions between 


real and fictitious persons, such as they would never have dreamt 
of—he casts away, as fictions, personages more frequently 
thought of, and more reverentially believed in, than the rest, viz: 
the eponymous heroes of cities, tribes, and demi. No bribe 
would have induced us to read aloud Mr Clinton’s work in the 
presence of Herodotus. 
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We agree, then, with Mr Clinton, that the antiquities of the 
Greeks should be told as they themselves have told them. And 
the very first condition for accomplishing this object is, that we 
should rightly appreciate the creative and unrecording age, of 
inspired bards and believing listeners, in which the early legends 
originally sprung up—as distinguished from the after-growth of 
positive and historical criticism, to which they were no way 
adapted, and by which they were disintegrated and recast into a 
seeming chronological sequence—above all, that we should place 
ourselves at the point of view of Grecian religious faith. ‘The an- 
tiquities of every Grecian state are merged in and identified with 
its religion : without it they become utterly incomprehensible. At 
the opening of the Grecian world, Gods and Heroes, beings super- 
human and extra-human, occupy the canvas: realities in the eye 
of faith—fictions in that of modern criticism; but in no case 
human realities, nor fit subjects for history and chronology. The 
ancients dia indeed introduce a sort of chronology even among 
their Gods and Heroes, for it was noway offensive to their beliet 
to speak of a God being born, or of one God being more ancient 
than another. But when we once keep in view the light in 
which the ancients regarded these initial personages in their 
history, it will appear preposterous to expect an adherence to 
human scale or measuremeat, either in their exploits, their suc- 
cessions, or their duration. ‘ Datur hee venia {says Livy), 
antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, primordia urbium augus- 
tiora faciat.” Livy here tells us that the history of the past is to 
be accommodated, by a proper mixture of things human and 
divine, to the sentiment, in the minds of the present, of what is 
august and holy. In other words, it is to be mythus, which the 
sentiment of the present can both abundantly supply and pro- 
—— appreciate—not positive matter of fact, which is insuffi- 
cient for the purpose as well as inaccessible to the view. 

Hekatzus, of Miletus, the historian, boasted of a pedigree, for 
himself and his gens or phratry, commencing with a God and 
descending through fifteen successive links to himself (Herod., 
ii, 143). In like manner the gens to which Thucydides, the 
historian, belonged, was traced up to Afacus the son of Zeus. 
(Marcellin. Vit. Thue. init.): these may serve as a specimen of 
similar genealogies which every noble family in the Grecian 
cities could boast of and commemorate in its gentile sacrifices. 
According to the ancient point of view, the God at the top was 
quite as femly believed to be a reality as any of the members of 
the series, and was far more deeply cherished than the rest: nay, 
the principal value of the whole genealogy was derived from the 
circumstance, that it connected the living members with the God 
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whom they worshipped as their progenitor as well as their pro- 
tector. According to the modern point of view, the God at least 
is struck off as a fiction, and the genealogy thus becomes essen- 
tially acephalous. We have a continuous pedigree, of which the 
last member is indisputably real, the first member as indisputably 
fictitious. At some point or other between the two, the line 
separating fiction from truth must be drawn: but we know not 
where to find that point, and Mr Clinton's rules, which were 
intended to solve this problem, are altogether insufficient and 
illusory. Whether the undetermined point is to be taken a 
little higher or a little lower in the series, let this be recollected 
—-that to us who reject the Grecian religious faith, the earlier 
phenomena and the earlier persons of Grecian history are pure 
fable, not exaggerations or mis-reports of matter of fact.* 

Agreeing then as we do with Mr Clinton in the opinion that 
all authentic evidence of Grecian chronology—all chronological 
reckoning upwards—ceases with B.c. 776; we are compelled to 
treat the period earlier than B.c. 776, more in accordance with 
this fundamental supposition than he has treated it himself. We 
regard it as an 

‘¢ Tilimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time and space, are lost” — 
the empire of mythus or legend, purely and simply—rich in 
plausible incidents adapted to the sentiment and accredited by 
the religion of the auditors, but neither entitled to the authority, 
nor amenable to the laws, of historical reality. ‘The scenes which it 
presents may be looked at, either with the eye of pious faith, as they 

* As an illustration of the inseparable connexion between early genealo- 
gies and religious belief, we cite an analogous fact respecting the Anglo- 
Saxon genealogies, fron Grimm—‘ Deutche Mythologie—Anhang, p. 1—11, 
article Angel Sdichsische Stammtafeln. “ In the fifth and sixth centuries,” 
he says, “ the Anglo-Saxons at their transit into Britain brought with them 
“ out of Germany the tale of the descent of their noblest families. All of 
“them carry themselves back to Woden, but they sometimes ascend even 
“higher, and enumerate a series of gods or deified heroes as ancestors of 
“ Woden. After their conversion to christianity, the attempt was made to 
“connect the family stem of these gods and heroes with the Hebraic tra- 
“ dition of the first human family—to bring their Heathen forefathers into 
“ harmony with the Noah and Adam of scripture.” (Anhang, p.11.) Here 
we see that the change of religion brought about an entire change of the 
earlier genealogies. 

Grimm thinks that similar genealogies were received among the other 
Teutonic tribes—the Frisians, Westphalians, Franks, &c. He treats them 
as quiie worthless in respect to chronological matter of fact. ‘“ These 
catalogues of names,” he says, “ possess not the smallest chronological 
“ value for the oldest times: they first become historical with the lines of 
“ the Anglo-Saxon kings, But this detracts nothing from the importance 
“ of the legend,” 
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were by the original recipients,—or with that of zsthetic and 

oetical faith, by those who are unbelievers in the Homeric 

aganism. But in either case they must be contemplated from 
a given and distant point of view, which the spectator is not at 
liberty to alter: like the beautiful feminine image which fas- 
cinates the gaze of Faust whilst in the witch’s cell, they vanish 
into untraceable mist, the moment he approaches either to touch 
or to scrutinise. 

That there is more or less of matter of fact among these ancient 
legends, we do not at all doubt. But if it be there, it is there by 
accident, because it happened to fall in with the purpose of the 
mythopceic narrator, who will take fact, as he takes fiction, when 
it is suggested by the impulse in his own mind, or germane to 
the sentiment of his hearers. ‘To discriminate the fact from the 
fiction, is a problem which we ourselves know not how to solve, 
in the absence of some positive evidence independent of the 
legend itself. We shall gratefully listen, if any one will teach 
us: but sure we are that some road must be discovered very far 
removed from that hitherto trodden by historical critics. For we 
cannot too strongly protest against the process of picking out 
pretended matter of fact, by simply decomposing the legend and 
eliminating ali which is high-coloured, or impressive, or miraculous 
——it condemns us to all the tameness and insipidity of prose, but 
we remain as far as ever from the certainty and solid nourishment 
of truth. 

For the period after B.c. 776, we conceive that a different 
manner of dealing with evidence becomes both necessary and 
admissible. We then come to tread a beaten chronological 
track, and to deal with assured historical personages: our posi- 
tive information, though scanty, is yet sufficient to afford us 
holding ground when we try to discriminate matter of fact either 
from exaggeration or from fiction. Mythus has ceased to be 
predominant, but it still continues to spring up as an element of 
itself out of its own soil of emotion and sentiment—attached, 
indeed, to positive facts, yet in many cases clearly distinguish- 
able from inaccuracy or mis-report of facts. We tried to illus- 
trate this point by the legend of Arion quoted from Herodotus. 

The German poet Schiller, in his beautiful ode, ‘ Die Goetter 
Griechenlands,’ describes the physical world as it was conceived 
in antiquity, replete with personifications, and animated in all its 
localities by unseen beings who mingled their sympathies and 
interests with the chequered lot of short-lived man. And he 
presents, asa repulsive contrast, the physical world as it is now 
studied and understood—a lifeless and impersonal aggregate, 
slavishly obedient to rules of which it has no consciousness, and 
destitute of all sympathy with the men who suffer or profit by it. 
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Estimated by a poetical standard, the loss has been serious 
indeed: but it has been far more than compensated by the acqui- 
sition of lasting and substantial benefits. We have obtained in 
exchange an ascertained, methodical, and constantly increasing 
body oF authentic truth: and we have obtained it, let us remark, 
not by transforming and refining the imperfect ancient physics 
themselves, but by following cautiously the track, and respecting 
the limits, of positive evidence. There were, however, in an- 
tiquity, as we have already stated, a body of allegorising philoso- 
phers, who could neither accept literally the interesting personi- 
fications of the old world, nor strike out for themselves a means 
of reaching the assured results of the new. These men extracted 
from the ancient mythi a string of pretended physical sequences, 
resolving the embraces of Zeus and Here into the descent of the 
pure ether from on high upon the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
and dissipating all the charm of the original conception under 
pretence of banishing exaggeration and poetical ornament. ‘The 
allegorised physics of Heraclides and Pusigry form a suitable 
counterpart to the historicised legend. 

There is music in the high-pitched voice and irregular rhythm 
of childhood, and there is something better than music in the 
grave tone and discriminating emphasis of the mature man. But 
between the two lies an awkward interval, of intolerable harsh- 
ness and dissonance—the broken voice of the youth just bursting 
into puberty: and this seems to us the only fit accent for the 
reading of the historical war of Troy, as it is sketched by 
Thucydides and Mr Payne Knight, and as it is detailed by 
Dictys the Cretan. G. G. 








Art. I1.—History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
8 vols. Newedition. W. Tait, Edinburgh. 1842. 


Sik Walter Scott pronounced Mr Tytler’s work to be “ the 

Standard History of Scotland,” and for any one to call 
in question this judgment, might be deemed high treason against 
the majesty of Scotch criticism. Far be it from us then to 
hazard our reputation by presuming to contradict the opinion 
of so great a man. ae the press and the public seem to 
have concurred in affirming Sir Walter’s verdict, for both have 


borne testimony not only to Mr ‘Tytler’s fitness for the task 
he undertook, but also to the efficient and satisfactory manner in 
which he has executed it. A cursory glance at the book will suf- 
fice to show that the author has acquitted himself in a way worthy 
of his father’s and grandfather’s celebrity, both of whom eminently 
distinguished themselves in the arena of Scottish literature—the 
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grandsire as the defender of the unfortunate Queen Mary, in his 
* Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Evidence against her’-— 
the father (best known by his title of Lord Woodhouselee) as 
one of the most learned writers of his time, having held success- 
ively the Professorship of Universal History in the University 
of Edinburgh; the office of Judge Advocate for Scotland ; a seat 
on the Bench as a Lord of Session; and ultimately a Lord of 
Justiciary, to which dignity he was raised on the elevation of the 
Right Honourable Charles Hope to the President’s Chair, in 1811. 

n none of the qualifications requisite for discharging the im- 
portant duties of an historian is Mr Tytler deficient, while in 
several he stands decidedly unrivalled by any of his predecessors. 
He brought to his work the experience of many years as a writer 
on cognate subjects, having served an apprenticeship at the desk 
of biography, before he assumed the historical wig and gown. 
His an in the higher field prove him to be eee’ with a 
clear judgment and a refined taste; to which he has added un- 
wearied industry and extensive research in the investigation and 
collection of materials. It is in this latter respect that he has en- 
joyed superior advantages, and outstripped all previous efforts to 
explore and illustrate the annals of his country. On every period 
of Scottish history which he has examined, he has thrown new 
light ; and produced information which a few years ago was inac- 
cessible, or not known to exist. This has arisen partly from his 
indefatigable excavations among the shelves and cemeteries of 
ancient lore, and partly from his having been admitted to stores 
and repositories, public and private, which were sealed up from 
inspection or examination by his predecessors. Book-clubs, too, 
under various denominations, have started up of late, and proved 
valuable pioneers for the historian, ransacking with prying in- 
dustry every hole and corner where a stray document may chance 
to lurk, finding treasures in tobacconists’ shops, things rare and 
curious in forgotten cabinets, crumbs and parings of knowledge 
in the larders and charter chests of long defunct generations. 

It derogates nothing from the merit of others that Mr Tytler 
has lived and written under advantages which they did not enjoy. 
Dr Robertson, whose diligence and success in procuring mate- 
rials was unequalled, mentions the original records to which he 
had access, and certainly they enabled him to give an entirely 
new aspect to the period of which his work principally treats— 
the reign and character of Mary. But what were these compared 
with the vast stores which modern enterprise, whether anting 
single-handed or working in corporate bodies, has laid bare : 
Of old chronicles, memoirs, traditions, monkish legends, and let- 
ters of contemporary writers, there was no lack two centuries ago, 
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but the stock has been prodigiously increased by throwing open 
the British Museum, and by the publication of numerous official 
acts, public muniments, and original papers of various kinds; by 
which means doubts have been cleared up, discrepancies recon- 
ciled, and truth established beyond the reach of cavil. 

Of these varied and invaluable auxiliaries, Mr Tytler has fully 
availed himself, and to some of the more important of them he 
adverts in his ‘ History.” One of the earliest of these is the 
‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ a mine but recently discovered, and published 
considerably subsequent to the date of the composition of any 
other history. This great national work was printed in 1814— 
1819, by command of the king, and at the expense of govern- 
ment. It consists of two very large folio volumes, embracing a 
collection of historical records written in Latin and Norman 
French, and relating to the transactions between England and 
Scotland, from the nineteenth year of the reign of Edward I 
(1290), to the eighth of Henry VIII (1517), more than two 
centuries. These documents comprise rolls preserved in the 
Tower, and the Chapter House at Westminster ; and though the 
series is not quite complete, it is nevertheless a most important 
acquisition to the national annals of Scotland. 

‘Two other original sources of knowledge of which Mr Tytler 
had the benefit while discussing the darker portions of his 
country’s history, are ‘ Robertson’s Parliamentary Records,’ 

rinted in 1804, by direction of the government, but not pub- 
ished; and the ‘ Accounts of the Great Chamberlains of Scot- 
land,’ a voluminous work in three large folios, and extending 
from the reign of Alexander III, a. p. 1263, to the year 1435, 
—that is, to the death of James I. The light struck out by these 
original collections, and by the recent publication of the earlier 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament, has enabled Mr Tytler, as he 
observes, “to give clearness and consistency to a period of 
history hitherto in many places obscure—the reign of David II, 
which immediately preceded the accession of the House of Stuart 
to the throne. It was during this period that Edward III at- 
tempted to make himself master of Scotland both by force of 
arms and by political intrigue, and that the kingdom, although 
four times invaded by this able and victorious prince in person, 
contrived successfully to maintain its liberty.” The reigns of 
James II and James III, for which the authorities hitherto have 
been extremely confused and contradictory, have derived valuable 
illuminations from a recent publication of some contemporary 
fragments, called the ‘ Auchinleck Chronicle ;’ and this collec- 
tion, together with an improved edition of ‘ Lindsay of Pitscottie’s 
History,’ by the Bannatyne Club at Edinburgh, have afforded 
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waterials for supplying many a chasm in the hitherto obscure and 
defective narrative of these events. 

One authority that throws a random gleam on this period we 
are surprised that Mr ‘Tytler has not quoted, and we presume it 
must have escaped him; though it is rather curious than valuable 
in the way of communicating information. We allude to the visit 
which the celebrated Aineas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, paid 
to Scotland when secretary to Cardinal Santa Croce, about the year 
1434, at the close of the reign of James I. This distinguished 
foreigner, while his patron Nicolas V was engaged in effecting a 
reconciliation between Philip of Burgundy and the King of 
France, was despatched on an embassy to the north, to adjust 
some ecclesiastical disputes that had arisen between James and 
the Church, in consequence of his attempts to reform the luxuries 
and curb the ambition of the priesthood. The account of his brief 
sojourn /Eneas has embodied in a huge Latin folio, entitled 
‘ Commentaries of his Holiness Pope Pius II, on the Memorable 
Things that occurred in his Time.’ It gives little statistical in- 
formation, and its sketch of popular manners is meagre ; but it is 
curious considering the tol of the visitor, as it is not every 
country that can boast of a Pope among its tourists. ‘The pious 
ambassador records that he succeeded in the object of his journey; 
that he found the King generous and affable, but the people rude 
and licentious, though brave and hospitable. 

Descending down the stream of history, Mr Tytler found his 
stock of original materials more and more abundant. The fifth 
volume, which embraces the greater part of the reign of James IV, 
the Regency of Albany, the whole of the reign of James V, and 
a portion of the minority of Mary (extending from 1497 to 1546), 
is composed almost exclusively from original letters and public 
muniments preserved in her Majesty’s State Paper office. These 
rich materials, Mr Tytler remarks,— 


‘¢ Have lain unexamined by any of our general historians for nearly 
three hundred years; and it is not too much to say that they throw 
a clear and useful light on a period of our annals hitherto very dark 
and contradictory. To demonstrate their value, it is only necessary 
to point at the elucidation which they afford of the conduct and 
motives of some individuals of the Scottish aristocracy who were in 
the interest of England; the manner in which they illustrate the vio- 
lent and often unprincipled policy of Henry VIII; and the extra- 
ordinary and revolting views which they open into the conspiracy for 
the assassination of Cardinal Beatoun. On these and many other 
subjects, the materials preserved in the State Paper office contribute 
information which is new in the history of the country.” 


The same great national repository has furnished a mass of ori- 
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ginal contributions for elucidating the dark and distorted events in 
the reign of Mary, which occupies the three last published volumes 
of the history. Numerous as were the printed and manuscript trea- 
sures accessible to Robertson, who appeals to them with excusable 
pride as having enabled him “to place facts in a different light, 
and to draw characters with new colours,” they are few com- 
pared with the stores of fresh materials which subsequent re- 
searches have revealed. Of manuscript authorities, hitherto un- 
printed and unexamined—at least the greater part of them— 
which Mr Tytler consulted, he mentions the original letters of 
Knox, Cecil, Elizabeth, Mary, Morton, Randolph, Murray, 
Lethington, Throckmorton, Burleigh, Leicester, and many other 
actors in those sanguinary and turbulent times. In addition to 
these memorials, and to the Scottish domestic and foreign corre- 
spondence in the State Paper office, he informs us that he had 
access to a transcript of the unprinted Privy Council Book of 
Edward VI; that he examined several volumes of transcripts of 
the Privy Council Books of Scotland, which were carefully col- 
lated with the originals in the General Register house, at Edin- 
burgh; that, besides these sources, he derived occasional assist- 
ance from two manuscript volumes of Selections from the 
accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, and the Register of the 
Privy Seal of Scotland; that he had consulted an unpublished 
volume, entitled, ‘ Illustrations of the Reign of Queen Mary,’ 
consisting principally of Letters from the Talbot Correspondence, 
preserved in the Library of the College of Arms; and finally, 
that he had availed himself of some valuable Letters preserved 
at Florence, in the private archives of the House of Medici, in 

ssession of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. These are the letters 
ately published with an introduction by Miss Agnes Strickland, 
and which formed part of the interesting manuscript collections of 
Prince Labanoff. 

With such unreserved access to rich and original materials, it 
was to be expected that our author would be enabled not only to 
authenticate points that had been controverted, but to recover 
from the waste of conjecture and obscurity, some portions of 
Scottish history which were lost. _How much he has effected in 
this way will be obvious to the student of history who is familiar 
with the labours of earlier writers. It is visible throughout his 
whole narrative of the Regency of Mary of Lorraine,—the crafty 
and unscrupulous policy of Elizabeth and Cecil,—the plots of the 
Guises,—the selfishness, venality, and restless intrigues of the 
Scottish nobles,—the disclosures respecting the conspirac for the 
murder of Rizzio, which clearly implicate the English Gene as 


well as the leaders of the Scottish Protestants in that deed,—the 
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new details touching the death of Darnley,—the escape of Mary 
from Lochleven Castle,—the assassination of the Regents Murray 
and Lennox,—the plot of Elizabeth, Mar, and Morton, for having 
a re to death secretly in Scotland. 

e have adverted somewhat in detail to these original sources 
and authorities, principally to show that Mr Tytler has been at 
due pains to qualify himself for discharging his laborious and 
difficult undertaking; and that while he enjoyed superior advan- 
tages, he has not been neglectful in turning them to account. 
Without some such preliminary exposition as this, it would have 
been impossible fully to estimate wherein his history differs 
from, or claims superiority over, others. It is true Scotland has 
had no lack of historians, both ancient and modern. Like other 
countries, she has had hosts of writers,—antiquaries, annalists, 
critics, and collectors,—who have carefully chronicled whatever 
came within their reach. Her olden records will be found trea- 
sured up in the pages of Fordun, Wynton, Barbour, Boece, 
Mair, Leslie, and Buchanan,—the latter of whom has dressed 
up in classical Latin all the fables and traditions which monkish 
industry had saved from the wreck of time or the ravages of 
battles and burnings. At a later era there followed in succession 
Lindsay, Innes, Anderson, Dempster, Robertson, Hailes, Chal- 
mers, Laing, and Scott; all of whom threw contributions, more 
or less valuable, into the treasury of Scottish history. 

Most of these, however, referred merely to certain epochs, or 
disputed questions. The labours of Hailes are criticisms and 
fragments. Robertson expended his ingenuity and learning on 
his favourite Queen Mary, having dismissed the first twelve 
centuries in a few pages. Laing took up the period between 
the union of the crowns and the union of the kinzdoms; and Sir 
Walter Scott wrote for nurseries and schools. A work like Mr 
Tytler’s was confessedly a desideratum; and until it made its 
appearance, the Scots, even amidst all the learning of the nine- 
teenth century, had not what deserved the name of a complete, 
continuous, impartial, and well-digested history of their nation. 
The facts here stated, taken in connexion with the numerous 
original sources to which he has had access, will explain how it 
happens that, amidst the tanta turba scriptorum who have pre- 
ceded him, our author has contrived to gather fresh laurels in a 
field already pre-occupied, and apparently leaving the future 
gleaner but a scanty vintage. 

Having said thus much of the historian’s qualifications and 
materials, we must now advert to the history itself. The divi- 
sion into four periods, adopted by Robertson, is equally applica- 
ble to the present time:—1. From the origin of the monarchy 
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to the reign of Kenneth II, comprehending thirty-nine kings 
according to the old Scottish chronicles. 2. From Kenneth’s 
conquest of the Picts to the death of Alexander III (reckoned 
the ninety-fifth king), which includes the period from 404 to 
1285, nearly nine centuries. 3. From Alexander to the death 
of James V. 4. From the death of James, a.p. 1542, to the 
union of the Crowns in 1603. 

The first of these periods modern writers generally have 
passed by, as the reign of pure fable, which ought to be abandoned 
to the industry and credulity of antiquaries. In the second 
period it is admitted that truth begins to dawn, and to progress 
with increasing clearness; but it is alleged the events of these 
remote times were not of sufficient importance to merit or reward 
laborious inquiry. With the third period all writers allow that 
the Scottish annals become authentic; that the character of 
actions and their actors is sufficiently developed to render them 
objects of national interest and national study. 

Now though this is the judgment, in reference to the first two 
periods, pronounced by Robertson, and acted upon by Tytler 
who commences abruptly with the reign of Alexander III, we are 
not disposed to concur in it. There is much that is both inverest- 
ing and authentic in Scottish history before we arrive at the 
third period ; and in lopping off a thousand years, and ninety-five 
kings from the national records, we cannot help thinking our histo- 
rian has made rather a free use of his literary pruning knife. We 
readily admit that in these remote ages it is often impossible to 
separate fact from fiction ; to distinguish what is true from what 
is fabulous. The eredulity of the monks is notorious. They 
were fonder of chronicling the miracles of saints, and the quantity 
of chalders, pigs, fowls, cheese, and ale, payable to religious 
houses; and abler to define the boundaries of tofts, crofts, ox- 
gangs, carucates, &c., the property of their monasteries, than to 
record contemporary events, or examine with critical care the 
transactions of the past. 


It is, we allow, often an irksome and a needless labour, to sift 


through heaps of monastic rubbish, which after all, perhaps, 
scarcely yield a grain of truth. This, doubtless, is fitter employ- 
ment for the antiquary than the historian. Still, without some 
knowledge of what occurred in those remote ages ; without some 
allusion to characters and events, which, however obscured by 
distance or embellished by fancy, have retained their hold on the 
memory and even the affections of succeeding generations, we 
cannot but think that history is defective. All tradition has its 
foundation more or less in truth, and therefore it ought not 
wholly to be neglected. When Mr Tytler thus plunges into his 
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suleet about the middle of the thirteenth century, as if all before 
been void and darkness; when with a wave of his magic pen 
he sweeps away nearly a century of kings who have hitherto 
stood like hoary images in the vestibule of the Scottish monarchy, 
carefully preserved a the older annalists, proudly appealed to 
by the nation in every struggle for its independence, and re- 
peated to Mary and Charles as their veritable pedigree—we 
must take leave to doubt whether his countrymen will thank him 
for making such havoc with the Royal genealogies. 

We do not mean that he should have puzzled himself or his 
readers about fanciful etymologies, as whether the Scots were de- 
rived from darkness (Zyxoroc¢), or from Gaul, or from Scythia, or 
from a daughter of Pharaoh (Scota), who is said to have married 
Gathelus, an Egyptian robber, contemporary with Moses. ‘These 
matters may safely be consigned to the hands of writers like 
Fordun, or honest Hector Boece, or the rhyming Prior Wyton, 
or Mr Roderick O’ Flaherty, who fixes the exact day of the arrival 
of the Egyptian fugitives in North Britain in the kalends of 
May, the Ath day of the week, and the seventh of the moon, in 
the year of creation 2934. ‘The supposed origin of the monarchy 
under Fergus I, in the year 330 before the Christian era, may 
fairly be rejected as apocryphal; nor is there much better evi- 
dence for the alleged restoration of it by Fergus I], with whom 
commenced what is called the second series of kings. Confusion 
wg toa much later period, namely, to the union of the Scottish 
and Pictish kingdoms in 843, by Kenneth Macalpine; and this 
obscurity has been still more perplexed by blending in the same 
catalogue the chiefs or princes of both nations. 

It would, therefore, a idle work to attempt to fix whether 
Fergus I. arrived in Albion before or after the taking of Babylon 
by Alexander the Great—whether he was succeeded by his brother 

erithar, or his son Ferleg—whether Finnan gave his name to 
Aberdeen haddocks, or Coil to the district of Kyle—whether 
Corbred, the twenty-first king, be the same as the Galgacus of 
Tacitus, subdued the Romans—whether the first Christian 
monarch was Donald, or Crathilinth, or Fincormack. Those an- 
tiquaries who desire information on these points may consult 
Buchanan : to have introduced them into modern history would 
have been absurd. 

It is different, however, with facts that are established on cre- 
dible authority ; and such we may fairly reckon the incidental no- 
tices of the Scots to be found in Cesar, Tacitus, Cicero, Lucan, 
Dion Cassius, Herodian, Ammianus Marcellinus, Orosius, Bede, 
Gildas, &c., which are curious and valuable ; standing forth to the 
eye of the historian as pillars of light in the wilderness of mist 
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and fable, through which he must travel before reaching brighter 
ages. No doubt the Roman accounts of Britain are scanty, but 
other conquerors succeeded when their troops were withdrawn 
about the middle of the fifth century. Saxons, Norwegians, and 
Danes invaded the island in successive expeditions; and from 
their archives we borrow information which our own ignorance 
and barbarism could not supply. When Christianity introduced 
the arts of peace, and provided an asylum for letters in her secure 
and wealthy institutions, then it was that the historic lamp burnt 
with a clearer flame, undisturbed by the desolations of war or 
the tempests of faction. 

From these remarks it will be understood that we do not agree 
with those who fix the authenticity of Scottish history at the acces- 
sion of Alexander III; that we deem the passing over in silence 
all preceding events an omission, and a defect which ought 
to be remedied ; and that we consider Mr Tytler, by adopting 
this course, to have done injury to his work—an injury, 
however, which he may yet repair. An essay or dissertation of 
ordinary dimensions, would have contained all that was necessary 
to be said until the union of the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms, 
when facts begin to mix with the darkness of fable. Two 
centuries later bring us down to the times of Malcolm II (1004), 
and here there is sufficient light derived from collateral sources, 
to distinguish truth from monkish legends. Thus, in our judg- 
ment, events that happened three or four hundred years before 
the reign of Alexander III, may safely be included within the 
legitimate province of Scottish aan It is singular enough 
that while Mr Tytler has fixed this reign as the true canon, he 
frequently introduces in his able ‘ Historical Inquiry into the 
Ancient State and Manners of Scotland,’ appended to his second 
volume, facts and authorities of a much more ancient date from 
the national records, to support his statements and illustrate his 
narrative. 

It was long a complaint of Scottish writers, that their original 
annals had suffered an irreparable loss in consequence of the 
Gothic destruction of papers and documents which were burnt 
or carried off to London by Edward I, who took this method of 
establishing his pretended claim of sovereignty over Scotland, 
and effacing all evidence of its former independence. Whatever 
grounds there may be for this charge, which we do not dispute, 
there can be no doubt that the loss has been exaggerated. Had 
all the documents and relics alleged to have been abstracted pe- 
rished, the literary spoliation would not have been great, as none 
but priests in those days could either read or write. Besides, the 
diligence of John Fordun, Walter Bower, and others, carefully 
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collected the records (and they were many) which had escaped 
the ravages of Edward, being kept in mas ce houses, or pre- 
served in repositories out of the kingdom. The Rotuli Scotiz, 
the Federa of Rhymer, the Scala Chronicle, the Cartularies of 
Melrose, Scone, Aberdeen, and other monasteries, still in exist- 
ence, might have taught the Scottish historians to moderate their 
og! for the depredations of the English king. But after all, as 

r Tytler proves, it turns out that the greater part of these “an- 
cient muniments” were restored to Scotland within little more 
than twenty years after they had been carried off. This restora- 
tion was effected by the treaty of Northampton, in 1328, which 
established peace between the two kingdoms, declared Scotland 
to be independent, and affianced the Princess Joanna of England 
to David, son of Robert Bruce. ‘These stipulations were ful- 
filled at the marriage, which was celebrated at Berwick, when, to 
use Mr Tytler’s words, — 

‘¢ The attendants of the Princess brought along with them, to be 
delivered in terms of the treaty, the Ragman Roll, containing the 
names of all those Scotsmen mi had been compelled to pay homage 
to Edward, as well as other important records and muniments which 
that monarch had carried with him from Scotland.” 


One relic, highly valued by the Scots as the palladium of their 
country’s liberties, was not restored—we mean the rude marble 
stone on which their ancient sovereigns used to be crowned in 
Scone Palace. This mysterious block they gravely believed to 
be the same which had pillowed Jacob’s head as he travelled from 
Beersheba to Haran; and they regarded it with traditional re- 
verence, being firmly persuaded that with its safe custody their 
national dependence was as indissolubly linked as was the destiny 
of Troy with its sacred image of Minerva. Accordingly, a se- 
parate article in the treaty was prepared for the restoration of this 
fated marble ; but, says our historian, — 

“The English people were so offended at the whole negotiation, 
especially at the marriage of their Princess, and the renunciation of 
the superiority over Scotland, that when the treaty came to be known 
the “ye of London rose in a riotous manner, and would not 
suffer that venerable emblem of the conquest of Edward I to be 
removed.” 


The * venerable emblem” still keeps its place among the re- 
galia in the Tower; it is embedded in the seat of St Edward’s 
chair, and has had the honour to impart its mystic virtues to the new 
sovereign at every successive coronation, from that of Edward II 
to her present most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria I. These 
authenticated facts make it apparent how little real cause there 
was for the national complaints of the Scots about the destruction 
or the irretrievable loss of their historical records, 
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We can scarcely imagine that the earlier annalists could be 
ignorant of this circumstance, and the more likely presumption is, 
that they purposely exaggerated the loss to keep alive the spirit 
of rivalry and hatred towards England. The independence of 
the kingdom, it is well known, was the grand controversy between 
the two countries from the earliest ages down to the union of the 
crowns. This question was the main root of all the bitter feuds 
and bloody wars that raged between them for six hundred years. 
The writers in both kingdoms of course espoused the quarrel ; the 
English maintaining that Scotland had been sag to their 
sovereigns, and the Scots as positively denying it. Doubtless this 
patriotic feeling must have inspired manya brave heart in the day 
of battle, and nerved with double vigour the arms of the gallant 
Douglases, and Ramsays, and Lindsays, and Livingstons, and 
Hays, and Grahams, and Keiths, who led the van in the Bannock- 
burns, and Halidon hills, and Otterburns, and Flodden fields of 
their day. So long as the two nations were separate states, it was 
not likely that either would resign a belief which kept up the na- 
tional animosity. But the delusion was dissipated when the king- 
doms were united, and when men could look calmly back over their 
battle-fields long after the tempests of passion and prejudice had 
rolled away. While we can now smileat the exaggerated importance 
which writers like Fordun, and Boece, and Buchanan, attached to 
the abstraction of their olden relics; we can appreciate at the 
same time the noble spirit which led them to contend to the last 
for the supreme point of their country’s honour, its national in- 
dependence. 

ving thus freely expressed our opinion that Mr Tytler 
might have descended a few centuries deeper into antiquity, with 
advantage to his work, we shall, without further remark, take up 
his history where he has chosen to commence it. The first volume 
comprises a detail of events from the accession of Alexander III, 
in 1242, to the death of Robert Bruce in 1329. This period is 
one to which the Scots look back with pride and pleasure, not un- 
mixed, however, with humiliation and sorrow : though embracing 
little more than fourscore years, it was productive of many brilliant 
achievements, as well as many disasters. It was signalized by the 
memorable defeat of Hakon, king of Norway, near Largs, in 1263 
—by the fatal ~— between Bruce and Baliol for the throne, 
which placed the kingdom at the mercy of the ambitious and in- 
triguing Edward—by the glorious war of liberty under William 
Wallace, whose undaunted patriotism and heroic exploits have 
rendered his name immortal—and finally, by the indefatigable 
lantry of Bruce, which effected, in the midst of incredible 
gers and difficulties, the expulsion of the English from their 
conquests beyond the Tweed, and the establishment of Scottish 
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independence at Bannockburn, after an incessant and often hope- 
less struggle, carried on for thirty years. The time occupied by 
these transactions saw Scotland raised, by the indomitable valour 
of her sons, from a state of weakness and misfortunes that seemed 
irretrievable, to a height of power and prosperity which she had 
never before attained. 

The second volume discusses the reign of David II, son of 
Bruce, whose character and conduct bore a melancholy contrast to 
those of his illustrious father. His youth (he was but eight years 
old at his accession) rendered a Regency necessary, and though 
Randolph’s administration was wise and energetic, he could not 
ety a rupture with England, or thwart the designs of Edward 

aliol (then at the court of Edward II1), who had secretly con- 
Free to subvert the government of Bruce, and place himself on 
the throne. By his rashness and obstinacy the king entailed a 
new series of calamities on the nation, which brought their inde- 
pendence once more into jeopardy, for Baliol was crowned at 
Scone, and made pretext of again resigning the liberties of Scot- 
land to the English monarch. The route at Halidon hill com- 
pleted a long series of disasters to the Scots; and the miseries of 
war were aggravated by the czlamities of famine and pestilence, 
and inundations, and civil rebellion. ‘The king was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Durham; the nobles were slaughtering each other; 
the people were oppressed with taxation to pay the ransom of 
their sovereign ; and in this predicament of general wretchedness 
and poverty, David ended his days (1370), leaving nothing to re- 
deem his character but the single quality of personal courage, 
which he inherited from his father. 

Quitting, in the meantime, the chronicles of kings and battles, 
we must briefly advert to a more interesting portion of Mr‘l’ytler’s 
labours,—we mean his curious and learned ‘Inquiry into the 
State of Ancient Scotland,’ where he displays all his usual re- 
search and antiquarian lore. ‘This elaborate investigation is the 
most graphic picture of ancient Scotland to be found anywhere. 
In it the reader is enabled to trace the rise and progress of 
agricultural and commercial improvement in that kingdom—the 
gradual development of the national character and manners—the 
amusements and superstitions of the people—the price of pro- 
visions, wages of labour, value of land, state of the church; the 
learning, language, poetry, music, sports, arms, and dress of the 
inhabitants before and during the fourteenth century. With re- 
gard to the appearance of the country in those early ages, we 

nd one remarkable feature now totally changed—the vast extent 
of woods. Immense tracts, which in the present day are stretched 
out into a wide expanse of naked and desolate moor, or occupied 
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by endless miles of barren peat hags, were then covered by noble 
forests of oak, ash, beech, and an hard timbers; these gave 
shelter to various species of savage animals now extinct in Scot- 
land, such as the bear, the wolf, the wild boar, and the bison. 
At the same time, they proved serviceable in the cause of liberty ; 
for it was within the inaccessible windings of forests and mo- 
rasses, which were intersected by roads known only to the 
natives, that Wallace and Bruce, during the long war of inde- 
pendence, frequently defended themselves, and defied the heavy- 
armed English cavalry. Another striking feature was the great 
number of royal and baronial castles erected over the country, 
nearly all of which are now in ruins. Some idea of their amount 
may be collected from old Fordun, who, in speaking of the death 
of Edward I, asserts that within six years of that event, Bruce 
had taken and cast down one hundred and thirty-seven castles, 
fortalices, and towers. Besides these structures, the swarms of 
relizious establishments, the cathedrals, convents, monasteries, 
and episcopal palaces, must have given a picturesque effect to the 
external aspect of the country. Agriculture seems to have been 
in a higher state of perfection than might have been expected 
from the unsettled habits of the people, and the constant wars in 
which they were engaged.. The rent of good arable land appears 
to have been about three shillings an acre in the reign of Alex- 
ander III, and the price of farm produce was proportionably 
cheap. The following may serve as a specimen of the Scottish 
rural economy in the olden time : 


‘* Oats, wheat, barley, peas, and beans, were all raised in tolerable 
abundance. Of these by far the most prevalent crop was oats. It 
furnished the bread of the lower classes; and the ale which they 
drank was brewed from malt made of this grain. In the innumer- 
able mills which are mentioned in the Cartularies, great quantities of 
oats were ground into meal; and at the various malt kilns and 
breweries, which we find attached throughout the same records to 
the hamlets and villages, equally large proportions of oats were re- 
duced into malt and brewed into ale. In theWardrobe Accounts of 
Edward I, for the years 1299 and 1300, large quantities of oat malt, 
furnished to his different garrisons in Scotland, form some of the 
principal items of expenditure. In the same interesting and authentic 
record we find that Edward’s cavalry, in their return from Galloway, 
in September 1300, destroyed, in their march through the fields, 
eighty acres of oats upon the property of William de Carlisle, at 
Dornock, in compensation for which the king allowed him two butts 
of wine. It appears in the same series of accounts that Edward 
bought his oats, and oat malt to be brewed for the army, at various 
rates, extending from twenty-pence to three shillings per quarter. 
From the multitudes of brewhouses with which every division of 
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the kingdom appears to have been studded, from the royal manu- 
factories of ale down to those in the towns, burghs, baronies, and 
villages, it is evident that this beverage must have been consumed 
in great quantities. 

*¢ Although oats was the principal grain raised in Scotland, yet 
wheat was also cultivated to a considerable extent, chiefly by the 
higher orders: throughout the south and east districts of the coun- 
try, wheaten bread was principally used at their tables; and the 
quantities of this grain which the Cartularies show to have been 
ground in the mills, evince the consumption to have been consider- 
able. When Edward, in the vear 1300, invaded Galloway, we find, 
by the Wardrobe Account of that period, that he purchased large 
quantities of wheat, which was exported from Kirkcudbright to 
Whitehaven, and other ports in Cumberland. It was there ground, 
and the flour sent back to supply the English garrisons in Galloway 
and Ayr. In the Wardrobe Account of the same monarch, for the 
year 1299, it is stated that unground peas, for the use of the English 
garrisons, were furnished at the rate of two shillings and ninepence, 
and beans for the horses at four shillings and sixpence, the quarter. 
In addition to these crops, extensive districts of rich natural meadow, 
with the green swards which clothed the forest glades, furnished 
grass, which was made into hay, and, with all other agricultural pro- 
duce, paid its tithe to theclergy. The fields, the mountain grazings, 
and the forests, were amply stocked with cows, sheep, and large 
herds of swine, which fed on the beech mast. These last formed 
the staple animal food of the lower classes ; for even the poor bond- 
man or cottager seems to have generally possessed, in the territorium 
of the village where he lived, a right of common pasture for a sow 
and her pigs. 

‘‘ Another important part of the stocking of the farms and the 
forests of those times, consisted in the numerous horses which were 
reared by their baronial proprietors. We learn from the Cartularies, 
that great care was bestowed upon this interesting branch of rural 
economy. Many ofthe nobles had breeding studs upon their estates; 
and in the forests, large herds of brood mares, surrounded by their 
grown-up progeny, and with their young foals at their feet, ran wild, 
and produced a hardy and excellent stock of little horses, upon which 
the hobelers, or light-armed Scottish cavalry, were mounted, which, 
in the numerous raids or invasions of England, under Bruce, Ran- 
dolph, and Douglas, so cruelly ravaged and destroyed the country. 
Distinguished from these were the domestic horses and mares em- 
ployed in the purposes of agriculture,* in war, or mthe chase. Both 

* In the farming operations of ploughing and harrowing, in the leading of 
hay, the carting of peats, or taking in the corn during the harvest, the wain 
driven by oxen appears to have been principally employed, while the con- 
veyance of the agricultural produce to any great distance was performed by 
horse labour. This appears from the minute details of the services due by 


the tenants of the Abbey of Kelso, in the Cartulary of that rich religious 
house.—Cartulary of Kelso, p. 475. 
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the wild horses, and those which had been domesticated, were of a 
small hardy breed, excellently fitted for light cavalry, but too dimi- 
nutive to be employed as the great war-horse of the knight, which 
had not only to bear its master armed from head to foot in steel, but 
to carry likewise its own coat of mail. It is on this account that we 
find the Scottish barons importing a breed of larger horses from abroad. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the stud possessed by the 
higher barons and the rich ecclesiastical houses, by an inventory 
which is preserved in the Cartulary of Newbottle. It states that the 
monks of Melrose possessed in old times three hundred and twenty- 
five forest mares and horses, fifty-four domestic mares, a hundred 
and four domestic horses, two hundred and seven stags or young 
horses, thirty-nine three-year-old colts, and a hundred and seventy 
two-year-old colts. 

“ But that branch of rural economy upon which the Scottish pro- 

rietors of this period bestowed most attention, was the rearing of 
arge flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. Sheep, indeed, chiefly 
abounded in the Lowlands ; and during the latter part of the reign of 
David the Second, we have seen the parliament interposing in order 
to equalize the taxation of the districts where sheep-farming was un- 
known, and the Lowland counties, where the wool tax fell heavily 
upon the inhabitants; while, on another occasion, ‘¢ white sheep ” are 
exempted, probably meaning those sheep which, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a finer quality of wool, had not been smeared with tar. Ina 
short time, however, the northern, as well as the southern districts, 
abounded in sheep, which became a principal branch of the wealth of 
the country.” 

Great pains were taken in the rearing of sheep and poultry, 
and the making of cheese and butter; from which it appears cer- 
tain that the dairy formed a principal object of attention, and 
from the vast quantities consumed in religious houses, the chief 
patrons of comfort and good cheer seem to have been the monks. 
As early as under Malcolm IV, the monks of Scone, upon the 
Feast of All Saints, received from every plough-land within their 
demesnes, ten hens, along with other farm produce; and from 
each house of every hamlet or village on the lands belonging to 
the Abbey of Kelso, the Abbot at Christmas received a hen, for 
which he paid a halfpenny. ‘The supply of fish was abundant, as 
that branch of economy was zealously cultivated. Various in- 
teresting particulars are recorded with regard to the wealth and 
splendour of the old Scottish kings. In the reign of Alexander 
Il, Mr Tytler computes the annual revenue of the king, arisin 
from crown lands and other sources, at about twenty-one chouneal 
marks, or rather more than 200,000/., which may be taken as an 
evidence of the general pros | of the kingdom. On the sub- 
ject of the court, and the feudal pomp of the sovereigns, Mr 
Tytler remarks— 
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“ In addition to these facts, which prove the power and personal 
estate of theking, under the feudal government in Scotland, the riches 
of the royal revenue are evinced by various pecuniary transactions of 
William the Lion. It is well known that this monarch paid to 
Richard the First the sum of ten thousand marks, for resigning the 
homage extorted by Henry the Second. Upon another occasion, he 
gave Richard two thousand marks to make up the heavy ransom which 
was exacted from the English monarch by the emperor. Upon 
John, king of England, & bestowed the marriage of two of his 
daughters, with fifteen thousand marks; and if we may believe 
Hoveden, the same king offered fifteen thousand marks for Northum- 
berland. Allowing ten pounds of modern money for every mark of 
ancient, we find from these insulated instances of the sums paid by 
this monarch, that he disbursed out of the royal revenue two hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds ; and was ready, in addition to this, to 
have paid a hundred and fifty thousand for Northumberland. 

“¢ Upon the marriage of Alexander the Second with the daughter 
of Lend kegeomn de Couci, the portion of the youthful bride amounted 
to seven thousand marks, which was given her as a third of the royal 
revenue ; so that in 1239, the date of this marriage, the annual re- 
venue of the King of Scotland, proceeding from the crown lands and 
other sources, amounted to twenty-one thousand marks, somewhat 
more than two hundred thousand pounds. The same monarch, not- 
withstanding the drain of the royal treasury in his father’s time, gave 
ten thousand marks, besides lands, as a marriage portion with his 
second sister; and on one memorable occasion, when the Scottish 
sovereign paid a Christmas visit to Henry the Third at York, in the 
mutual interchange of gifts between the two kings, Alexander, for 
the purpose of fitting out his royal host for the continent, made him 
a present of two thousand marks, or twenty thousand pounds of our 
present money, taking from him, at the same time, an acknowledg- 
ment that the gift was never .to be drawn into a precedent, but pro- 
ceeded solely from his liberality. 

“Under Alexander the Third, the riches of the royal revenue ap- 
pear to have kept pace with the general prosperity of the kingdom. 
We have seen that monarch obtain the kingdom of Man and the 
Western Isles, by purchase from the King of Norway, paying down 
for them the sum of four thousand marks, with an annual payment 
of a hundred marks for ever; and not long after this transaction, the 
same monarch, at the marriage of his daughter to Eric, king of Nor- 
way, assigned as her dower the sum of seven thousand marks, in ad- 
dition to lands worth seven hundred marks a year. To give an exact 
account of the various sources of the royal revenue in those early 
times would require a careful and lengthened investigation. The 
rents and produce of the royal lands and manors throughout the 
country ; the dues payable under the name of can on the products of 
agriculture, hunting, and fishing ; the customs on the exports of wool, 
woolfels, and hides ; on articles of domestic manufacture, on foreign 
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trade and shipping; the fees and fines which arose at this period in 
all countries where the feudal system was established, from the ad- 
ministration of justice upon the wardship and marriage of heirs, and 
in the escheats of estates to the crown ; the temporary aids which the 
tenants and vassals of every feudal sovereign were bound to pay on 
great occasions, such as making the king’s son a knight, the marriage 
of his daughters, his own coronation or marriage, or his ransom from 
captivity: these, amongst others, formed some of the principal 
sources of the revenue of the crown. 

“If we make allowance for the rudeness of the period, the per- 
sonal state kept up by the Scottish sovereign was little inferior to that 
of his brother monarch of England. The various officers of the 
royal household were the same; and when encircled by these digni- 
taries, and surrounded by his prelates, barons, and vassals, the Scot- 
tish court, previous to the long war of liberty, and the disastrous 
reign of David the Second, was rich in feudal pomp. This is proved 
by what has already been observed as to the condition of the royal re- 
venue, when compared with the inferior command of money which 
we find at the same era in England ; and some interesting and strik- 
ing circumstances, which are incidentally mentioned by our ancient 
historians, confirm this opinion. As early as the age of Malcolm 
Canmore, an unusual splendour was introduced into the Scottish 
court by his Saxon queen. This princess, as we learn from her life 
by Turgot, her confessor, brought in the use of rich and precious 
foreign stuffs, of which she encouraged the importation from distant 
countries. In her own dress she was unusually magnificent ; whilst 
she increased the parade attendant on the eg appearance of the 
sovereign, by augmenting the number of his personal officers, and 
employing vessels of gold and silver in the service of his table. 
Under the reign of Alexander the First, the intercourse of Scotland 
with the East, and the splendid appearance of the sovereign, are 
shown by a singular ceremony which took place in the High Church 
at St Andrew’s. This monarch, anxious to show his devotion to the 
blessed apostle of that name, not only endowed the religious honse 
with numerous lands, and conferred upon it various immunities, but 
as an additional evidence of his piety, he commanded his favourite 
Arabian horse to be led up to the high altar, whose saddle and bridle 
were splendidly ornamented, and his housings of a rich cloth of 
velvet. A squire at the same time brought the king’s body armour, 
which were of Turkish manufacture, and studded with jewels, with 
his spear and his shield of silver ; and these, along with the horse and 
his furniture, the king, in the presence of his prelates and barons, 
solemnly devoted and presented to the church. The housings and 
arms were shown in the days of the historian who has recorded the 
event. 

“On another occasion, the riches of the Scottish court, and we 
must add, the foolish vanity of the Scottish monarch and his nobles, 
were evinced in a remarkable manner. Alexander ITI, and a party 
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of a hundred knights, were present at the coronation of Edward I; 
and in the midst of the festival, when the king sat at table, and the 
wells and fountains were running the choicest wines, he and his at- 
tendants dismounted, and turned their horses, with their embroidered 
housings, loose among the populace, to become the property of the 
first person who caught them,—a piece of magnificent extravagance 
which was imitated by Prince Edmund, the king’s brother, and 
others of the English nobles.” 


With all this wealth and splendour among the upper ranks, the 
state of the lower orders was wretched in so far as personal free- 
dom was concerned. The farmers, tenants of the crown, or of 
the church, or of the greater and lesser barons, who held their 
lands under lease for a certain rent, were possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and enjoyed the full power of settlement in any part 
of the country which they chose to select, or under any landlord 
whom they preferred. But the case was very different with the 
class of cotters or labourers, and their condition proves a marked 
and extraordinary feature in the history of the times. They 
were slaves bought and sold with the land; and their master or 
purchaser possessed over their persons the same right of property 
which he exercised over the cattle upon his estate. They could 
not remove without his permission; wherever they settled his 
right of property attached to them; and whenever he pleased, he 
could reclaim them with their whole chattels and effects, as ab- 
solutely as he could seize on any animal which had strayed from 
his domain. Of this state of bondage innumerable examples are 
to be found in the Cartularies of Kelso, Dunfermline, St 
Andrew’s, &c., establishing beyond the possibility of controversy, 
that a considerable portion of the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity was in a state of complete servitude. ‘The master had a 
right to emancipate his slave whenever he thought proper; and 
abundant cases occur where he not only gave the slave his free- 
dom, but emancipated all his posterity. But the progress of ma- 
numission amongst the labourers of the soil was exceedingly slow. 
The names which are indicative of this degraded condition, such 
as villani, servi, bondi, muncipii, &c., occur throughout the whole 
period of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; nor is it prior 
to the fifteenth that we can discern the extinction of slavery, and 
the establishment of individual freedom. In Scotland bondage ap- 

ears to have been sooner abolished than in the sister country. 
t continued in foreé in England as late as the year 1536; and 
its last traces are still discoverable in 1574, when a commission 
was issued by Elizabeth for the complete manumission of the last 
relics of bondmen and bondwomen in her dominions. 
On the subject of the commercial wealth and early manufac- 
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tures of the Scots in these remote ages, Mr Tytler has collected 
some curious and interesting details. Long before the days of 
Alexander III, there is good reason to believe that Scotland had 
established a trading intercourse with the continent, and that in 
the end of the sixth century, fine linen was imported from 
foreign parts. Under the reign of the celebrated Macbeth, the 
researches of antiquarians show that the kingdom was wealthy; the 
rich dresses imported by Malcolm III, the Asiatic luxuries of 
Alexander I, and the grant made by Edgar to the church of 
Durham, of the duties on ships which entered the ports of a cer- 
tain district in his dominions—all denote the existence of foreign 
. commerce. In the reign of David I, the ports of Stirling, Perth, 
Aberdeen, &c., were the resort of foreign merchant ships, which 
paid certain duties to government before they were permitted to 
trade; and out of the sources thus collected, the king, who greatly 
favoured the church, gave frequent grants to the monasteries and 
religious houses. One circumstance that conduced greatly to the 
wealth and improvement of Scotland in those early ages, was the 
settlement of multitudes of Flemish merchants in the country, 
who brought with them the knowledge of trade and manufactures, 
and the habits of application and industry, which have so long 
characterized that remarkable people. In all the larger towns 
and sea-ports, as far north as Aberdeen and Inverness, traces of 
these enterprising strangers are on record; and doubtless the 
woollen fabrics, and dyed and shorn cloths mentioned in the sta- 
tutes of David and William the Lion, must have been greatl 
improved by the superior dexterity and knowledge of the Flem- 
ings. Berwick was long the great mart of Scottish foreign com- 
merce, so much so that it acquired the name of the Alexandria of 
the North. It enjoyed a lucrative export of wool, woolfels, 
and hides, to Flanders. The export of salmon was very great ; 
and the single fact that its customs, under Alexander III, 
amounted to the sum of 2,197/. 8s. sterling, while the whole 
customs of England, in 1827, produced only 8,411/. 19s. 11d., 
amply demonstrates its extraordinary wealth. 

Scotland in those ages produced some learned men, and was 
well supplied with schools, there being seminaries in Stirling, 
Perth, Montrose, and most of the principal towns, which were 
under the superintendence of the clergy, and wherein tie youth- 
ful candidates for ecclesiastical preferment were instructed in 
grammar and logic. But among the great body of the people, 
and even the nobility, education of any kind seems to have been 
totally neglected. During the long period from the accession of 
Alexander III to the death of David II, Mr Tytler believes that 
not a single instance could be produced of a Scottish baron being 
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able to sign hisown name. ‘The studies which formed the learn- 
ing of the times were esteemed unworthy of the warlike and 
chivalrous spirit of the aristocracy, and universally abandoned 
to the church. From this part of the History we shall select a 
a passage or two more, descriptive of the ancient minstrelsy and 
dress of Scotland :— 

‘* Besides these higher poets of established excellence and fixed 
habitation, there can be no doubt that Scotland, from an early 
period, produced multitudes of errant minstrels, who combined the 
characters of the bard and the musician; and wandering with their 
harp from castle to castle, sang to the assembled lords and dames 
those romantic ballads of love and war which formed the popular 
poetry of the day. It was impossible, indeed, that it should be 
otherwise. The Gothic tribes which, at a very early period, pos- 
sessed themselves of the Lowlands; the Saxons and Northumbrians 
who dwelt on the Border; the Scandinavians or Norwegians, who 
for several centuries maintained possession of the islands, and of Ross 
and Caithness; and the Normans, whose original love for romantic 
fiction was cherished by their residence in France, were all passionately 
addicted to poetry. They possessed a wild imagination, and a dark 
and gloomy mythology; they peopled the caves, the woods, the 
rivers, and the mountains, with spirits, elves, giants, and dragons: 
and are we to wonder that the Scots, a nation in whose veins the 
blood of all those ancient races is mingled, should, at a remote period, 
have evinced an enthusiastic admiration for song and poetry; that 
the harper was to be found amongst the officers who composed the 
personal state of the sovereign; and that the country maintained a 
privileged race of wandering minstrels, who eagerly seized on the 
prevailing superstitions and romantic legends, and wove them, in 
rude but sometimes expressive versification, into their stories and 
ballads; who were welcome guests at the gate of every feudal castle, 
and beloved by the great body of the people? We learn from a 
curious passage in Giraldus Cambrensis, which has been quoted by 
Sir Walter Scott in his Introduction to Sir Tristrem, that the 
country situated beyond the Humber and the limits of York, in re- 
mote times undoubtedly a part of the kingdom of Scotland, acquired 
much fame for a peculiar mode of singing in parts, which Giraldus 
describes with great minuteness, and in terms of admiration. This 
ancient style appears to have been nothing more than a skilful com- 
bination of two voices, a bass and a treble, ‘ una inferius submurmu- 
rante, altera vero superne demulcente pariter et delectante.’ 

“ Inthe reign of David I, at the battle of the Standard, which was 
fought in 1138, minstrels, posture-makers, and female dancers 
accompanied the army ; and there can be little doubt that in Scot- 
land, as in France and England, the profession of a minstrel com- 
bined the arts of music and recitation, with a proficiency in the lower 
accomplishments of dancing and tumbling. In Giraldus Cam- 
brensis there is a remarkable testimony to the excellency of the 
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Scottish music during the reign of Henry II, who was contem- 
porary with William the Lion. ‘ In Ireland,’ vs he, ‘they use for 
their delight only two musical instruments, the harp and the tabor. 
In Scotland we find three,—the harp, the tabor, and the bagpipe 
(choro). In Wales they have also three,—the harp, the pipe, and 
the horn. The Irish employ strings made of brass wire instead of 
the gut of animals. It is the opinion of many at this day, that Scot- 
land has not only equalled her mistress, Ireland, in musical skill, 
but has far excelled her, so that good judges are accustomed to con- 
sider that country as the fountain-head of the art.’ 


“Tt seems to have been a custom in Scotland, as old, at least, as 
Alexander ITI, that when the sovereign made his progress through 
the country, minstrels and singers received him on his entrance into 
the towns, and accompanied him when he took his departure; and 
we find Edward I, in his triumphal journey through the land in 
1296, paying certain sums of money as a remuneration for the same 
melodious reception. Whether Bruce was himself a proficient in 
music, the favourite accomplishment of many a knight in those days, 
is not known; but he undoubtedly kept his minstrels: and we have 
already seen that, upon the marriage of David his son to the Princess 
Joanna of England, there is an entry in the accounts of the Great 
Chamberlain, which shows that the royal nuptials were cheered by 
Scottish and English minstrelsy ; and that the minstrels of the King 
of England, having accompanied their youthful mistress into her 
new dominions as Far as Dunbar, were there dismissed, with a lar- 
gesse of four pounds from the king. At the coronation of David 
the Second the minstrels again make their appearance; and, from 
the higher sums which -were then given, it may be conjectured that a 
more numerous band had attended upon this joyous occasion than 
at the nuptials at Berwick. They are presented with twenty pounds 
by the king, and receive ten from his consort. There can be no 
doubt that, in many instances, these minstrels, besides being harpers 
or musicians, who sang and recited the popular poetry of the country, 
were themselves poets, who composed extemporaneous effusions; or 
ia more frequent instances, altered some well-known ditty of love or 
war to suit the taste, and, by a skilful change of name, to flatter the 
family pride of the feudal baron in whose hall they experienced a 
welcome. It is difficult, unless we admit the existence of some such 
system of poetic economy, to account for the perpetual recurrence 
of the same individual stanzas, or at least of the same expressions, 
in many of our oldest ballads, and the reappearance of the same tale, 
with only a slight change of incident, and alteration in the names of 
the actors. We know, from authentic evidence, that there were 
gests and historic ballads written upon the story of Wallace; and 
that, upon the occurrence of any great national event, or victory, 
the — of the country broke into songs, which the Scottish 
maidens used to sing. 


‘¢ The civil dress of those remote times, as it is seen in the illumi- 
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nations of manuscripts, and on the reverses of the seals of our early 
monarchs, appears to have been rich and graceful. A robe of purple 
velvet or scarlet cloth, lined and hooded with ermine, with a border 
of gold embroidery, and flowers of gold scattered over it; an under 
tunic of silk, or other precious stuff, made sometimes close to the 
figure, and at other times hanging in loose folds almost to the heel ; 
hose and breeches in one piece, and laced sandals, formed the com- 
mon state dress of the kings, princes, and nobles; their more ordinary 
habits being nearly the same in shape, but of less costly materials. 
“During the thirteenth century a fantastic fashion prevailed of 
clothing one-half of the figure in one colour, and the other half in 
another; and where this was not done, of having one stocking red 
or blue, and the other green or yellow; so that the man had the 
appearance of having stept into one half of his neighbour’s breeches 
or hose. But this absurd practice did not long continue, and 
appears to have been at last abandoned to the exclusive use of fools 
and jesters. 
‘* The costume of the ladies at the same period was elegant, but so 
various that it is difficult, in any written description, to give an idea 
either of its beauty, or of the complicated grouping of its parts. The 
— part of the dress consisted of a jacket of rich broad cloth or 
velvet, with sleeves reaching to the wrist, and terminating in a border 
of gold embroidery, which was made to fit close to the bosom and the 
waist, so as to show the beautiful outline of the female figure. It 
was fastened down the middle with a row of buttons of silver, gold, 
or precious stones, on each side of which was a broad border of 
ermine or miniver, and it reached considerably below the waist. 
Below this jacket appeared, in ample folds, an under robe or tunic 
of a different colour, and under all, a slip or petticoat of silk or linen. 
The tucker was high and modest, and made so as to leave only the 
neck and throat bare. The head-dress consisted either of the wimple, 
of the turban, or of a small circlet of gold, or garland of artificial 
flowers, from beneath which the hair sometimes flowed down the 
back, and sometimes was gracefully plaited or braided in forms of 
great variety. Over the whole dress, it was not uncommon, on days 
of state or ceremony, to wear a long cloak of velvet or other precious 
stuff, which was clasped across the bosom, and lined with ermine, 
martins, or gold .ace. ‘The golden girdle, too, worn round the waist, 
and sometimes set with precious stones, must not be forgotten. The 
splendour of the civil dresses of this period, both in England and in 
Scotland, is alluded to in terms of reprobation by Mathew Paris in 
his account of the marriage of Alexander III at York; and as the 
monastic historian was himself present, his account is the more 
curious and autheatic. It proves satisfactorily, that the dresses of 
the higher ranks in England, Scotland, and France, were the same. 
A e, therefore, which we find quoted by Strutt, from an 
ancient MS. history of France, written in the fourteenth century, may 
be quoted as throwing light upon the costly variety of the dress of 
Vor. XX XIX. No. II, Aa 
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this period. It alludes to a sumptuous entertainment given at Paris 
in 1275, on the coronation of Mary. ‘The barons and the knights 
were habited in vestments of different colours: sometimes they ap- 
eared in green, sometimes in blue, then again in grey, and efarwatts 
in scarlet, varying the colours according to their fancies. Their 
breasts were adorned with fibule or brooches of gold, and their 
shoulders with precious stones of great magnitude, such as emeralds, 
sapphires, jacinths, pearls, rubies, and other rich ornaments. The 
ladies who attended had rings of gold, set with topaz stones and dia- 
monds upon their fingers ; their heads were ornamented with elegant 
crests or garlands ; and their wimples were composed of the richest 
stuffs, embroidered with gold, and embellished with pearls and other 
jewels.’ 
ae In the ancient French poem, the ‘Romance of the Rose,’ which 
was completed by John de Meun in 1304, the poet has introduced 
the story of Pygmalion, and he represents the enamoured sculptor 
clothing his marble mistress in every variety of female finery. ‘ He 
arrayed her,’ says he, ‘in many guises: in robes made with great 
skill of the finest silk and woollen cloths, green, azure, and brunette, 
ornamented with the richest skins of ermines, minivers, and greys : 
these being taken off, other robes were tried upon her of silk, cendal, 
malliquins, mallbruns, damasked satin, camlet, and all of divers 
colours. Thus decorated, she resembled a little angel, her counte- 
nance was so modest. Then again he put a wimple upon her head, 
and over that a coverchief, which concealed the wimple, but hid not 
her face. All these garments were then laid aside for gowns, yellow, 
red, green, and blue, and her hair was handsomely disposed in small 
braids, with threads of silk and gold, adorned with little pearls, upon 
which was placed, with great precision, a crestine, and over the 
crestine a crown or circle of gold, enriched with precious stones of 
various sizes. Her little ears, for such they are said to have been, 
were decorated with two beautiful pendent rings of gold, and her 
necklace was confined to her neck by two clasps of gold. Her girdle 
was exceedingly rich, and to it was attached an almoniere, or small 
purse of great value.’ This amusing and curious passage gives us 
some idea of the richness and intricacy of the female dress of the 
times: and we may conceive how striking and picturesque the spec- 
tacle must have been to have seen an ancient Gothic hall, on some 
night of solemnity and rejoicing, filled with fair forms in such 
splendid apparel, and crowded with barons, knights, squires, and 
pages, in their velvet robes and jewelled girdles, while the music of 
the minstrels echoed through the vaulted roof, and the torches threw 
their gleams upon its fretted arches, bringing out in clear relief their 
fantastic but often beautiful decorations.” 


The accession of the House of Stuart commences with the third 
volume, and the history of that dynasty is continued in the fourth 
and fifth volumes, down to the death of James V, and the minority 
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of his daughter, the beauteous and ill-fated Mary. There is little 
in these reigns generally interesting; the whole of that long 
period, extending from 1371 to 1545, contains little else (if we 
except the reign of James I) than details of bloody and fruitless 
wars with England, or of rebellions and murders at home, caused 
by the turbulent and powerful nobles who set the authority of kings 
and laws at defiance. The first monarch of the new line was Ro- 
bert II ; he was the only child of the Lady Margery Bruce, eldest 
daughter of Robert I, by Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, 
from which office the royal family of Stuart derived its name ; 
and his succession to the throne had been provided for by an act 
of parliament passed by his grandfather, King Robert Bruce, in 
the year 1318. This act rendered his title unquestionable, and the 
talents he had displayed when Regent, had already proved him to 
be worthy of the name. His reign of eighteen years was marked 
by no transactions of great moment, the principal events being a 
treaty with France—the invasion of Scotland by John of Gaunt, 
and afterwards by Richard [I[—the expedition of John de Vienne, 
admiral of France, into Scotland—and the campaign of July, 
1385, against England, which ended in the memorable battle of 
Otterburn between Douglas and Percy, surnamed Hotspur, who 
fell in the fray, the English being totally defeated. ‘This bloody 
battle led to no result, though it was one of the most chivalrous 
contests on record. The singular circumstances under which it 
was fought, in a sweet moonlight night—the heroic death of 
Douglas—the very name of Hotspur—all contribute to invest it 
with that delightful character of romance, so seldom coincident 
with the cold realities of which history is composed. 

The reign of the Third Robert presents little also than a re- 
petition of the Border wars and private feuds that characterised 
that of his father. While rebellion and disorganization prevailed 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, the English defeated the 
Scots at Nisbet Moor, and Homildon Hill. Even the king’s 
own family was a prey to all the evils of these distracted times ; 
his son, the wild and reckless Duke of Rothsay, was murdered by 
his own uncle the Duke of Albany. ‘The young heir to the 
throne was obliged to be sent out of the country, where his life 
was not safe from the intrigues of the ambitious nobles; and 
when on his way to France, it is well known he was treacherously 
captured by the English, and subjected to many years’ confine- 
ment in the Tower and at Windsor. In this portion of Scottish 
history occurred the famous combat on the north Inch of Perth, 
between the clan Kay and the clan Quehele, so graphically de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ where 
one of the combatants is the hero of the tale. The doctrines of 
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Wickliffe, too, made their eae in Scotland, having been 
preached by John Risby, an English priest, who was condemned 
for heresy, and burnt at Perth in the year 1405, being the first 
example of martyrdom for religious opinions which is recorded in 
the Scottish annals. 

An historical incident belongs to this epoch, of much import- 
ance at the time, though it long ceased to be agitated in literary 
controversy, until revived b Mr Tytler. We allude to the re- 
port of a real or pretended Richard II having made his appear- 
ance in Scotland, after the English king of that name was believed 
to have died or been murdered. An elaborate historical disser- 
tation has been drawn up, and is appended to the third volume, 
in which Mr Tytler displays great learning and research in in- 
vestigating the circumstances connected with the death of 
Richard II; but we have doubts whether a perusal of this curious 
essay will always carry conviction to the mind that the mysterious 
personage kept at the Scottish court, said to be Richard, was not 
an impostor. Considerable obscurity has always hung over the 
tragical end of Richard; while one account states that he was 
murdered, or starved himself to death in Pontefract Castle, in1399 
—that his body was conveyed thence to London in an open coffin, 
to satisfy the people that he was dead—and that it was interred at 
Langley ; another version of the matter is, that the murder as 
well as the exhibition and interment of the body were impudent 
fabrications—that Richard made his escape—and that the pre- 
tended royal corpse was that of Maudelain, apriest, whovery nearly 
resembled him. This latter rumour was certainly very preva- 
lent, and is still supported by many plausible theories and testimo- 
nies; and it must, of course, have acquired greater verisimilitude, 
when an adventurer appeared soon after in Scotland, reputed 
and asserted to be the fusitive monarch. This stranger is said 
to have been accidentally recognized, when travelling in the 
Hebrides in disguise, by a jester, who found him sitting in the 
kitchen of Donald Lord of the Isles, and who, having been edu- 
cated at the English court, had known the king in his better 
days. The story relates that Donald sent him under charge of 
Lord Montgomery to Robert III, with whom, and afterwards 
with the Regent Albany, he continued to reside, honourably sup- 
ported as became his rank; and that after a period of eighteen 
years he died in Stirling Castle, and was buried in the church of 
the Dominican Friars there. This theory Mr Tytler has with 
some hesitation adopted, and he has supported it with much 
learning and ingenuity. He founds one of his strong arguments 
on several entries in the Chamberlain’s accounts of those times, 
of sums paid by the Regent Albany, “for the custody of 
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Richard King of England.” But these sums might have been 
expended upon an impostor, if the same object was to be attained 
by it; they do not go to identify the king’s person; and the 
want of this identity is a desideratum which we think fatal to the 
whole hypothesis of the Scottish Richard. We cannot say, there- 
fore, that Mr ‘Tytler has convinced us of the accuracy of his 
theory; and we incline to follow the general opinion, that the 
mysterious adventurer was after all merely a puppet kept in 
Scotland to be held in terrorem over the bet of the English 
king, Henry IV, whose title to the throne was disputed. It was 
a singular combination of events, that while the Scottish Governor 
Albany held in his hands a person, real or pretended, who of all 
others was most formidable to Henry, the latter became possessed 
of the heir to the Scottish throne, James, the individual of all 
others most to be dreaded by Albany. ‘The result was that both 
the King and the Regent would play off their prisoners against 
each other, as long as it suited their convenience. And this will 
go far to account for the phenomenon of a feigned Richard at the 
Scottish court, kept for eighteen years, and maintained out of the 
royal treasury. 
James I was one of the greatest reformers and most enlightened 
aga that ever sat on the Scottish throne. Twenty years of 
is youth had been spent in captivity, but it furnished him with 
an education and with accomplishments, civil and military, far 
beyond what he could have acquired in his own country. He was 
instructed in all the warlike exercises of the age, and in the high- 
bred observances and polished manners of the school of chivalry. 
In poetry and music he was an adept, and in both he gave proofs 
of his extraordinary acquirements. ‘The pains he took to reform 
the laws and the habits of his subjects, are beyond all praise. 
He denounced private wars and feuds—regulated the appoint- 
ment of officers of justice—instituted the Court of Session—ad- 
justed weights and measures—improved church music—extended 
the privileges of the Scottish merchants trading to Flanders— 
and fell at last a victim to the vengeance of a ‘band of conspi- 
rators, whose lawless habits could not endure the restraints of 
justice and order. ‘The events of his reign are written in the 
acts of parliament which he passed ; and nothing can give a better 
idea of the times than some of these regulations :— 
“Tn a general council held at Perth on the first of March, 1427, 
a change was introduced relative to the attendance of the smaller 
barons and free tenants in parliament, which, as introducing the 
principle of representation, is worthy of particular attention. It 
was determined by the king, with consent of his council general, 
that the small barons and free tenants needed not come hereafter to 
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parliaments nor general councils, provided that from each sheriffdom 
there be sent two or more wise men, to be chosen at the head court 
of each sheriffdom, in proportion to its size. An exception, how- 
ever, was introduced with regard to the sheriffdoms of Clackmannan 
and Kinross, which were directed to return each a single repre- 
sentative. It was next declared, that by these commissaries in a 
body there should be elected an expert man, to be called the Com- 
mon Speaker of the Parliament, whose duty it should be to bring 
forward all cases of importance, involving the rights and privileges 
of the commons; and that such commissaries should have full 
powers intrusted to them by the rest of the smaller barons and free 
tenants, to discuss and finally to determine what subjects or cases it 
might be proper to bring before the council or parliament. It was 
finally ordained that the expenses of the commissaries and of the 
speaker should be paid by their electors who owed suit and pre- 
sence in the parliament or council, but that this new regulation should 
have no interference with the bishops, abbots, priors, dukes, earls, lords 
of parliament, and bannerets, whom the Fin declared he would 
continue to summon by his special precept. it is probable that in 
this famous law, James had in view the parliamentary regulations 
which were introduced into England as early as the reign of Henry 
III, relative to the elections of knights of the shire, and which he 
had an opportunity of observing in full force under the fourth and 
fifth Henries, during his long residence in England. As far as we 
can judge from the concise, but clear expressions of the act itself, 
it isevident that it contained the rude draught or first embryo of a 
Lower House, in the shape of a committee, or assembly of the com- 
missaries of the shires, who deliberated by themselves on the proper 
— to be brought before the higher court of parliament by their 
speaker. 

**It is worthy of remark, that an institution which was des- 
tined afterwards to become the most valuable and inalienable right 
ofa free subject,—that of appearing by his representatives in the 
great council of the nation,—arose, in the first instance, from an 
attempt to avoid or to elude it. To come to parliament was considered 
by the smaller barons who held of the crown in capite, an intolerable 
and expensive grievance; and the act of James was nothing else 
than a permission of absence to this numerous body on condition of 
their electing a substitute, and each paying a proportion of his ex- 
penses, 

“In the same parliament other acts were passed, strikingly illus- 
trative of the condition of the country. iheury baron, within his 


barony, was directed, at the proper season, to search for and slay 
the wolves’ whelps, and to pay two shillings a-head for them to any 
man who brought them; the tenants were commanded to assist the 
barons on all occasions when a wolf-hunt was held, under the 
penalty of ‘a wedder’ for non-appearance ; and such hunts were to 
take place four times in the year: no cruves, or machines for catch- 
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ing fish, were to be placed in waters where the tide ebbed and flowed, 
for three years to come: where the merchants trading to the con- 
tinent could not procure Scottish ships, they were permitted to 
freight their cargoes in foreign vessels: no lepers were to dwell any- 
where but in their own hospitals, at the gate of the town, or other 
places without the bounds of the burgh; strict inquiries were di- 
rected to be made by the officials of the bishop, in their visitations, 
with regard to all persons, whether lay or secular, who might be 
smitten with this loathsome disease, so that they should be de- 
nounced, and compelled to obey the statute ; and no lepers were to 
be allowed to enter any burgh, except thrice in the week,—on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between the hours of ten and two, 
for the purpose of purchasing their food; if, however, a fair or 
market happened to be held on any of these days, they were to come 
in the morning, and not to mix indiscriminately with the multitude. 


“‘If any clerk, whether secular or religious, were desirous of 
eg beyond seas, it was made incumbent on him first to come to 
is ordinary to show good cause for his expedition, and to make 
faith that he should not be guilty of any kind cf simony or ‘ barratrie,’ 
a word meaning the purchasing .of benefices by money. All such 
defaulters or ‘ barratoures,’ were to be convicted under the statute 
already made against those who carried money out of the realm ; 
and not only who were convicted of this crime in time to come, but 
all now without the realm, being guilty of it, were made liable to 
the penalties of the statute, and none permitted cither to send them 
money, or to give them assistance, to whatever rank or dignity 
in the church they may have attained. It was enacted, that no man 
should dare to interpret the statutes contrary to their real meaning, 
as understood by those who framed them; and that the litigants in 
any plea should attend at court simply accompanied by their coun- 
cillors and ‘forespeakers,’ and such sober retinue as befitted their 
estate, and not with a multitude of armed followers on foot or horses 
back. 

‘In the same general council some strict regulations occur re- 
garding the prices charged by various craftsmen, such as masons, 
smiths, tailors, weavers, and the like, who had been in the practice 
of insisting upon a higher price for their labour than they were by law 
entitled to. Wardens of each craft were directed to be yearly elected 
in every burgh, who, with the advice of other discreet and unsus- 
pected men, were to examine and estimate the materials and workman- 
ship of every trade, and fix upon it a certain price, not to be exceeded 
by the artificer, under the forfeiture of the article thus overcharged. 
In lands without the burgh, the duty of the warden was to be performed 
by the baron, and the sheriff to see that he duly performs it. The 
council concluded by an act, imposing a penalty ot forty shillings upon 
all persons who should slay partridges, plovers, black cocks, grey 
hens, muir cocks, by any kind of instrument or contrivance, between 
‘lentryn and August,’” 
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The description of the country and its inhabitants at this date, 
given by Atneas Sylvius, is confirmed in most points by the 
native annals. He speaks of coal as “asulphureous stone which 
they dig from the earth and burn for fuel.” He says “ their 
towns have no walls; their houses are generally constructed 
without mortar, and covered with turf or sod; the doors, at least 
in the country, are fastened with leather thongs. The lower 
orders are poor, and rude in their manners; they have flesh and 
fish in abundance, which they eat with bread. The oysters 
found there are larger than those in England. Scotland may be 
said to consist of two districts, the one cultivated, the other 
woody and wild; the inhabitants of the latter speak a different 
lan e, and sometimes use the bark of trees for food.” 

8 all this Aineas writes correctly ; but he is wrong in stat- 
ing that “ wolves are not to be found in the kingdom; and that 
the crow is but lately known there.” The wolf long infested the 
three kingdoms. esly, who wrote towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, speaks of them as ‘lupos quamplurimos et 
eos sevissimos.’ In Scotland they were not extirpated till 1680, 
and in Ireland not till 1710. With regard to the crow, that bird 
was also abundant and most destructive, so that various acts of 
parliament were directed against their depredations. A singular 
enactment against rookeries was passed by James I, in 1424, in 
which, after a preamble stating the mischief which they caused to 
the corn-fields, from their building on trees in kirk-yards and 
orchards, it is provided that the proprietors of such trees shall 
use every means to prevent them from building; or if that can- 
not be done, they are directed to take special cure that the young 
rooks or branchers shall not be suffered to take wing, under the 
penalty that all trees upon which the nests are found at Beltane, 
and from which it can be proved that the young birds have 
escaped, shall be forfeited to the crown, and forthwith cut down, 
unless redeemed by the proprietor. 

The reigns of the four succeeding monarchs after James I 
afford but little scope for the historian or the critic. They offer 
but a painful repetition of the same feuds among the turbulent 
nobles, the same fierce Border wars, the same intolerance of law 
and restraint; the only bright spots in these dreary centuries 
being the reer, the universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen. We need no better proof of the unsettled and 
sanguinary character of the times, than the fact that of the five 
Jameses all perished in early manhood, and not one died a na- 
tural death. The first was assassinated while holding his Christ- 
mas festivities at Perth; the second was killed by the burstin 
of a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh; the third was Pisses 
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in a miller’s house near Bannockburn, after being defeated in 
battle by his own rebellious nobles; the fourth, the pink of Scot- 
tish chivalry, fell on Flodden Field; the fifth died of a broken 
heart, caused by the base and treacherous conduct of the nobility. 
His two sons were dead, and his last hopes expired when he heard 
that his queen had given birth to a princess—afterwards the un- 
fortunate Mary. he effects of the disastrous day of Flodden 
is still remembered in Scotland with melancholy. ‘The impression 
which it made at the time in Edinburgh is thus described by Mr 
Tytler :— 

1 The news of the discomfiture of the Scottish army at Flodden 
spread through the land with a rapidity of terror and sorrow pro- 
portionate to the greatness of the defeat, and the alarming condition 
into which it instantly brought the country. The wail of private 
grief, from the hall to the cottage, was loud and universal. In the 
capital were to be heard the shrieks of women who ran distractedly 
through the streets bewailing the husband, the son, or the brother, 
who had fallen, clasping their infants to their bosoms, and anticipat- 
ing in tears the coming desolation of their country. In the provinces 
as the gloomy tidings rolled on, the same scenes were repeated; and 
had Surrey been inclined, or in a condition to pursue his victory, the 
consequences of the universal panic were much to be dreaded; but 
the very imminency of the public danger was salutary in checking 
this violent outburst of sorrow in the capital. During the absence 
of the chief magistrates who had joined the army with the king, the 
merchants to whom their authority had been deputed exhibited a 
fine example of firmness and presence of mind. They issued a 
a which was well adapted to restore order and resolution. 

t took notice of the rumour touching their beloved monarch and 
his army, which had reached the city, dwelt on its uncertainty, and 
abstained from the mention of death or defeat; it commanded the 
whole body of the townsmen to arm themselves at the sound of the 
common bell, for the defence of the city. It enjoined, under the 
penalty of banishment, that no female should be seen crying or wail- 
ing in the streets, and concluded by recommending all women of the 
better sort to repair to the churches, and there offer up their petitions 
to the God of battles for their sovereign lord and his host, with 
those of their fellow citizens who served therein.” 

James V, in course of one of his progresses to the Highlands, 
was magnificently entertained by the Karl of Athole; and, as it 
bears some resemblance to the fétes recently given at Taymouth 
Castle to her Majesty Queen Victoria, the scene is worth ex- 
tracting, though it occurred more than three centuries ago. 

“In the meantime, the king resolved to set out on a summer pro- 
gress through his dominions, in the course of which an entertainment 
was given to the yet youthful monarch by the Earl of Athole, which 
is strikingly illustrative of the times. This potent highland chief- 
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tain, who perhaps indulged in the hope of succeeding to a portion of 
the power so lately wrested from Argyle, received his sovereign at 
his residence in Athole, with a magnificence which rivalled the crea- 
tions of romance. A rural palace, curiously framed of green timber, 
was raised in a meadow, defended at each angle by a high tower, 
hung in its various chambers with tapestry of silk and gold, lighted 
by windows of stained glass, and surrounded by a moat, in the man- 
ner of a feudal fortress. In this fairy mansion, the king was lodged 
more sumptuously than in any of his own palaces; he slept on the 
softest down; listened to the sweetest music; saw the fountains 
around him flowing with muscadel and hippocras; angled for the 
most delicate fish which gleamed in the little streams and lakes in 
the meadow, or pursued the pastime of the chase, amid woods and 
mountains, which abounded with every species of game. The queen- 
mother accompanied her son; and an ambassador from the papal 
court having arrived shortly before, was invited to join in the royal 
progress. The splendour, profusion, and delicacy of this feudal 
entertainment, given by those whom he had been accustomed to con- 
sider barbarians, appeared almost miraculous, even to the warmth 
of an Italian imagination ; and his astonishment was not diminished 
when Athole, at the departure of the royal cavalcade, declared that 
the palace which had given delight to his sovereign should never be 

rofaned by a subject, and commanded the whole fabric, with its 
innumerable luxuries, to be given to the flames.” 


The sixth and seventh volumes are dedicated to the minority 
and reign of Mary, and the Regencies of Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton. The eighth takes up the reign of James VI, which 
will be brought down to the union of the crowns in the ninth, 
the conclusion of the work. The transactions of this period of 
Scottish history are familiar to the public from the keen contro- 
versies they have excited. They open up a wide field for both 
critical po | historical disquisition ; but the writer who discusses 
them must, instead of sailing smoothly over the calm dead 
sea of the dark ages, where the tempests of passion and fac- 
tion are laid to rest, be prepared to steer his bark among the 
rocks and whirlpools of party strife, where truth is difficult to de- 
tect, and the real springs of action studiously disguised. In elu- 
cidating and investigating these perplexed events, Mr Tytler, as 
we have already observed, enjoyed peculiar advantages. Upon 
several points in the history of Mary, the consideration of which 
we must defer for the present, the researches of Mr Tytler have 
enabled him to throw a new light. Nor have we space to advert 
to the murders of Rizzio and Darnley, which are also illustrated 
with new facts. In the former, it is clearly ascertained that both 
Elizabeth and Ceecil, as well as the leaders of the Reformation 
in Scotland were implicated, A. C, 
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Art. III.—1. Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, 
M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the Unequal Pressure of 
the Railway Passenger Taz. By G. H. Lang, Esq. Hed- 
derwick and Son, Glasgow. 1842. 


2. The Toll Question on Railways Exemplified in the Case of the 
Croydon and Greenwich Companies. By W. A. Wilkinson, 
Esq., Chairman of the Croydon Railway. Smith and Elder, 
London. 1841. 


N the two short pamphlets which we have taken for our text, 
one, that of Mr Lang, is intended to show the injustice of 
the operation of the Government tax on railways, lately com- 
oe for a charge of 5 per cent. on the gross receipts ; and that 
of Mr Wilkinson, to demonstrate the impolicy of the fixed toll 
per passenger, levied by the Greenwich Railway Company upon 
the Croydon railway passengers. 

Each, however, in the course of his argument, touches neces- 
sarily upon questions, not only highly important to all railway 

roprietors, but also deeply interesting to the public, which, if 
it shall soon find itself in the condition of having no means of 
traversing the great highways of the kingdom except upon a 
railway, is entitled likewise to expect that at least every possible 
facility shall be afforded for this species of transit. But facility 
of transit, and cheapness of conveyance, are almost synonymous 
terms; and it happens, fortunately, that the interests of the 
public and of railway proprietors, may be considered to be iden- 
tical upon these points. Such, at least, seem to be the opinions 
of the writers of both pamphlets before us, and, we would fain 
believe, of the majority of railway managers, although we are 
aware that many directors still cling to the notion that their 
amg 4 is concerned in wringing as large a sum as possible 
rom each individual passenger. Mr Wilkinson thus introduces 
his subject :— 

‘‘The railway system is extending itself so rapidly over all the 
principal lines of communication in the kingdom, as to bid fair to 
usurp almost entirely the functions of the present highways. Every- 
thing, therefore, which tends to the improvement of that system, 
everything which renders its advantages more available to the public 
at large, must be well worthy of all attention. Safety and rapidity 
of transit are, perhaps, the chief elements of these advantages, but 
cheapness is the means by which alone these advantages can be ex- 
tensively enjoyed. That the railway should be the poor man’s 
railway as well as the rich man’s railway—and that its most extended 
use, by the most liberal administration of its management, is most 
for the interest of those who have embarked their capital in its 
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formation, are the opinions which it is the peer of the following 
observations upon the toll question to establish.” 

Again, at the conclusion we find the following remarks :— 

“ All the experience of the Croydon Railway points to the superior 
policy of low fares. Whenever the fares of this line have been 
raised, the traffic has been diminished, and its progress checked. 
Wherever the fares have been lowered, even under the least favour- 
able circumstances, and the toll has not interfered, the increase of 
traffic has more than repaid the reduction. 

“Tt is too much the practice with those engaged in railway 
management to hamper themselves with prejudices derived from 
other and different modes of conveyance, where the cost increases 
almost in the same proportion with the numbers to be carried; 
whereas the chief characteristic of a railway is its dependence on 
the opposite principle. On a railway, as in a cotton mill, a large 
cost is incurred in the first instance for the sake of producing a large 
supply of the required commodity at a cheap rate—a large supply 
requires a corresponding demand, only to be obtained by this cheap- 
ness of rate—and although some railways in peculiarly favourable 
positions, may return large dividends upon high fares, these will 
form the exception and not the rule, for it is becoming more and 
more apparent every day, that railways in general cannot pay unless 
a much more numerous class, than the present travelling class, can 
be induced to the habit of locomotion ; and it is evident that this can 
only be effected by a considerable reduction of the present charges.” 


We think, therefore, it can be fairly shown that it is the in- 
terest of railway proprietors not only to institute an active com- 
petition for the existing traffic, but likewise to invite a demand 
for an increase of such traffic, by bringing it within the means 
of a larger class of the people. It is quite clear that this can 
only be done by very much reducing the rate of the fares, and 
this again is only possible through a great reduction of the cost 
of conveyance per passenger ; for which purpose the machinery 
with which we have to deal, is admirably adapted. The chief 
expenses upon a railway are almost all of a fixed character, and 
increase, much less with the numbers to be carried, than those 
of any other mode of conveyance. Indeed, it is well known that 
they do not increase, at all in proportion, to the increase of 
sock numbers, which is tantamount to saying that the cost of 
conveyance per passenger, is constantly reduced by the increase 
in the number of passengers. Once establish the fact, therefore, 
that there will be, to a certain extent, an unlimited supply of 
customers at low fares, and you insure the public against any 
evil consequences that can arise from the monopoly of railways. 
It may take some time, however, before railway managers shall 
see their true interests in this respect ; and it may happen, where 
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railways join or run into each other, as in the cases of the Bir- 
mingham and Grand Junction, the Northern and Eastern and 
the Eastern Counties, the Croydon and the Greenwich, and some 
others, that the desire to engross more than the fair share of the 
joint traffic of two or more lines, may lead to disputes in which 
the public interests are likely to be sacrificed to the prejudice and 
ignorance, if not to the rapacity of the parties concerned: and, 
as the disagreements between railway companies thus situated 
will probably be, for some time to come, the great stumbling 
block in the way of that economical use of railways which, for 
the sake especially of the humbler classes of this country, we 
desire to see established, it is to this part of the subject that we 
intend principally to direct the attention of our readers in the 
present article. 

Wherever the profits of a certain traffic are to be divided be- 
tween two or more parties, human nature will prompt each party 
to endeavour to obtain the largest possible share ; and it requires 
more forbearance than usually falls to the lot of corporate bodies, 
to be satisfied with only a fair proportion. Now it is by means 
of the toll, as contradistinguished from the fare,* which 
every railway company is authorised by act of Parliament to 
charge to the public, or to any other company bringing traffic 
over its line, that the division of the profits of such traffic is 
usually made between the parties concerned; and, as the only 
equitable division must be one which shall give to each company 
that portion of the profits which is earned by the passage over its 
own line, it becomes highly desirable, in the consideration of the 
question of what ought to he the rate of toll between neighbour- 
ing railways, to discover, if possible, some general principle by 
which we may be guided to a safe conclusion. 

The first thing which strikes us on the threshold of this sub- 
ject is, that where fares, and the circumstances which regulate 
them, are so constantly varying, any fixed sum per passenger 
which may be agreed upon as a fair rate of toll under certain 
circumstances, may, or ‘liend must, be a very unfair rate under 
other and different circumstances. 

This was felt to be so much the case with the passenger tax, 
likewise a fixed sum per passenger for all classes, that the select 
committee, to whom the petitions for an alteration in the mode of 
levying this tax were referred, reported, as quoted by Mr Lang, 





* “Tt is, perhaps, necessary to premise, that the Tout is used to express 
that part of a railway charge which is intended to remunerate the cost of 
forming and maintaining the railway itself; while the word Fare repre- 
sents, likewise, the cost and profit of conveying the passengers.”— Toll 
Question, p. 4. 
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(page 5) “that the pressure of the tax is unequal, and falls more 
heavily upon railways in the poorer districts of the country, and 
where the passengers are chiefly labourers and mechanics, than 
it does on the great lines where a number of travellers pay the 
highest rate of fare;” and the committee added, that “ the sub- 
ject was well deserving the consideration of the legislature.” 

In further elucidation of the effect of a Pay charge per 
passenger upon rong 5 yy of fare, we find the following 
observations at page 9 of Mr Lang’s Letter to Mr Goulburn :— 


“The tax, although little felt on a first-class fare, discourages 
railway companies from giving that accommodation to third-class 
passengers which they might otherwise enjoy ; and it has been proved 
by the experience of different railway companies, that they may aug- 
ment their nett receipts by raising their fares to an amount that 
excludes a large proportion of their passengers. Thus, on the Leeds 
and Selby Railway, the fares were— 


Railway Travelling and 


7 No. of Passengers. Money Received. 

irst Class, 3s. 

1835, { sottnd Clee, 2e. } 69,718, £7,942 1 2 
First Class, 4s. ax x 

1836, Seni Class, 3s. f 60,439. 8,935 18 5 





‘ , Increase 
Decrease in Passengers, 9,279. in a £993 17 3 


So that the railway company increased their revenue 12 per cent., 
although they lessened the accommodation to the public nearly 14 per 
cent. 

“ The Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway affords a still more striking 
example. So long as this railway was allowed to compound for the 
mileage, the fares were three farthings per mile, or 6d. for the whole 
distance of eight miles; but when the privilege of compounding 
was withdrawn, the fares were raised one farthing per mile, in order 
to cover the increase of tax. The following was the result :— 





No, of Passengers. Gross Receipt. Nett Receipt. 
Fare 6d. 299,000. £7,475 0 0 
Duty, 1,245 16 8 

eeenamaceaeaens £6,229 3 4 
Fare 8d. 221,459. £7,381 19 4 
Duty, 922 14 11 

it a 6,459 4 5 

consonant 77,541, Increase in Money, £230 1 1 


The railway company, therefore, by raising their fares to an 
amount that has excluded 77,541 passengers from their line, have 
diminished their working expenses, and are positive gainers of 2301. 
per annum. 


“I have thus shown, that railway companies are gainers by limit- 
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ing the accommodation they afford to the public. I will now show 
they are losers by extending it. 


“In the year ending November, 1841, the Glasgow and Pais- 

ley Joint Railway carried 239,722 Third Class Passen- 
gers at 6d. - - - - - £5,993 1 0 
Duty - - - 873 19 9 


5,119 1 3 

“In November, 1841, the Fares were reduced 
Twopence ; and notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary depression of trade in Paisley, 
the Third Class Passengers, in the three 
months ending February, 1842, had in- 
creased upwards of 50 per cent., when 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. If the number in- 
creases in an equal ratio for the rest of 
the year, the number of Third Class Pas- 

sengers for 1842 will be 363,939, at4d., £6,065 13 0 

Duty - - 1,826 17 3 





4,738 15 9 





“The Railway Company, therefore, by carrying 124,217 

additional Third Class Passengers, would, from the in- 

crease of Duty, be direct losers of - - - 380 5 6” 

We have before us, likewise, a Report of the Directors of the 
London and Croydon Railway Company to their proprietors, 
dated March, 1841, which shows precisely similar results. This 
company had raised its fares in July, 1840, 25 per cent., and 
the accounts being made up to January, 1841, we find the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

‘¢ Upon a comparison of these accounts with those of the corre- 
ae half-year ending January, 1840, it will be observed that 
there has been a slight increase of all the items of receipt, together 
with a saving of the duty to the Government,* and the toll to the 
Greenwich Company. 

That while the receipts from passengers have been greater by £353 12 2 


The toll to the Greenwich Company has been less by - 507 410 
And the duty to Government has been less by = - - 159 13 5 


And that the company has consequently benefited by the 
raising of the fares, to the extent of - - £1,020 10 5” 
It will now be seen, we think without difficulty, in what man- 
ner a fixed toll of 2d. per mile per passenger, such as that to 
which alone the legislature has limited all railway companies, 





* The duty or “ passenger tax” was at this time one-eighth of a penny 
per mile per passenger, and the Greenwich toll was 13d. per mile per pas- 
senger; since when, the former has been commuted for a charge of 5 per 
cent. on the gross amount of railway receipts, and the latter has been in- 
creased to per mile per passenger. 
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may injuriously affect the interests, not only of those who may 
have to pay, but even of those who may be entitled to levy, so 
injudicious an impost. But when the great majority of the pre- 
sent railway acts were passed, the subject of fares and tolls on 
railways was little understood, and the experience of the common 
roads was resorted to as a guide to all rules for their regulation. 
The legislature, in its anxiety to protect the public from any 
injurious effects which it was foreseen might arise from the mo- 
nopoly which these undertakings were likely to obtain, inserted 
in every act a clause for the limitation of the toll which they 
should be allowed to charge, upon payment of which it was in- 
tended that the public should have a free use of the railway. The 
public, however, has never been able, in any case, to avail itself 
of this latter provision, on account of the difficulties which natu- 
rally attend locomotive arrangements; and perhaps it is as well 
for the public safety that these difficulties should exist, since it is 
easy to see what confusion must arise if an indiscriminate use of 
railways, as of common roads, were to become the practice. The 
toll, therefore, has never come into operation, except in cases 
where one railway has been brought into junction with another 
railway ; and in all such cases it must have the effect, as we have 
before stated, of dividing the profits of the traffic which is thus 
brought over both railways, in some proportion between the two. 
It may happen, however, that two or more different lines of rail- 
way, joining the same trunk line, may be so circumstanced as to 
make a different rate of fare advisable in each peculiar case ; and 
we shall proceed further to illustrate our position that a different 
rate of fare demands likewise a different rate of toll. 

Let us conceive three independent lines of railway, each 
twenty miles in length, of which one shall be the trunk line, and 
the other two branches: from it. If, on this trunk line, the 
maximum toll of 2d. per mile per passenger be charged to the 
proprietors of each branch—and we suppose that, whilst one of 
these branches is able to obtain a fare of 3d. per mile per pas- 
senger over the whole distance, the other, from local circum- 
stances, is only able to obtain a fare of 1d. per mile per pas- 
senger over the whole distance—it is clear that the first may 
be able, perhaps, to clear its expenses (reckoned at 1d. per mile) 
over the trunk line, after paying the toll of 2d.; but the second, 
receiving only 1d. per mile from its passengers, must submit not 
only to the loss of these expenses, but to a further loss of 1d. per 
mile per passenger over this distance of twenty miles—equal to 
a halfpenny per mile per passenger over the whole journey of forty 


miles. ‘This halfpenny per mile per passenger might be the 
entire profit; and, in such a case, the whole traffic of a branch 
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so situated must be at the mercy of the proprietors of the trunk 
line, who, if they should be so ignorant as not to know their own 
interests, or so prejudiced as to disregard them, might assuredly, 
by demanding the maximum toll, put an effectual stop to such 
traffic. Nor is this all: for, even upon the high-fare branch, if 
different classes of passengers be carried, the exaction of the 
maximum rate of toll, which is levied alike on all classes, has a 
constant tendency to induce the carrying company to carry 
first-class passengers, by preference, to the exclusion of the 
humbler classes, who are generally kept away by insufficient 
accommodation. The second select committee to which the sub- 
sequent petitions against the passenger tax were referred, and 
which consisted of “ Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Seymour, Sir John Guest, Mr Labouchere, Lord 
Granville Somerset, Mr Thornley, Lord Sandon, Mr Loch, Mr 
Freshfield, Mr Greene, Sir Harry Verney, Mr Henry Baring, 
and Sir John Easthope—after a very full inquiry, reported it as 
their opinion, ‘ that it was inexpedient to continue a system of 
taxation which tends to separate the interests of the railway 
companies and of the public, and which will gradually exclude a 
great number of persons from the benefit of cheap conveyance.’ 
They ATES that a graduated scale of taxation should be 
adopted, proportioned to the fare, and that the alteration should 
be he into effect with as little delay as possible.” See the 
Letter to Mr Goulburn, p. 6. 

Now, if we consider that the fixed toll, levied-by one railway 
company upon another railway company, is precisely the same in 
its operation as the passenger tax, from which it only differs in 
the respect that it is received by another company instead of by 
the government—and that its amount per passenger is very many 
times greater—we shall have, in this recorded opinion of the 
select committee, the strongest possible condemnation of the 
system of fixed tolls on railways, and that by the best possible 
authorities on railway legislation. 

This brings us once more to the consideration of some general 
principle by which the tolls on railways ought to be regulated, so 
as to interfere as little as possible with the interests of the com- 

anies who may have to pay these tolls, and of the public which 
is to use the railways on which they have to be wort The plan 
which Mr Wilkinson proposes for this purpose, and which, we 
believe, has since been put into practice between the Croydon 
and Dover Railway Companies, is as follows :—* That in all 
cases where the journey is over two or more lines of railway, in 
respect of which journey one fare only is charged, the proceeds of 
such fare, after deducting the cost of conveying the passengers, 
Vor. XXXIX. No. IT. Bi 
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shall be divided between the several lines, in proportion to 
the respective lengths of each line passed over.” (See ‘ Toll 
Question,’ p. 9.) Such division, of course, to constitute the 
toll. The objections to this plan which have been raised by 
other parties, as we gather from Mr Wilkinson’s pamphlet, are 
twofold ; first, that such an arrangement would give to the toll- 
receiving companies a greater or a less amount of toll than the 
Acts of Parliament, or subsequent agreements, enabled them to 
take; and, second, that if no such acts or agreements existed, 
the difference of the cost of constructing the different lines would 
make mere length, or distance of line traversed, an improper 
gauge for the division of the individual fare charged for the 
whole journey. 

The answer to the first of these objections is, that the clauses 
in the Acts of Parliament, and the subsequent agreements, here 
alluded to, for securing a fixed toll per passenger, under all cir- 
cumstances, to the toll-receiving companies, are inefficient for 
the purpose for which they were intended—that of taxing, to a 
uniform extent, the gross receipts of the toll-paying companies— 
inasmuch as, being calculated upon the presumption of a certain 
fixed rate of fare, they do, in fact, tax such gross receipts in a 
og or less degree, according as this rate of fare may vary. 

or instance, if a fixed toll be agreed upon, with the expectation 
that it shall amount to 10 per cent. of the fare to be charged, and 
this fare be afterwards lowered one-half, the toll becomes imme- 
diately 20 per cent., instead of 10 per cent., of such fare. It is 
true that the sum derived from each passenger, by the toll- 
receiving company, is neither more nor less than it was; but as 
the fare would never be reduced one-half, except for the purpose 
of obtaining more than double the number of passengers—and as 
the toll is levied per passenger—it is clear that the income of the 
toll-receiving company would be more than doubled, and this 
wholly at the expense of the toll-paying company. But for this 
very reason we may be assured that such reduction of fare, under 
such circumstances, will never take place; for the toll-paying 
company, having the power to regulate its own fares, will never 
consent to make a sacrifice for the sole benefit of its neighbour. 
On the other hand, it may find its account, as we have seen, in 
raising its fares, and although diminishing its number of pas- 
sengers, and even its gross receipts, yet benefit by the reduction 
of the toll at its neighbour’s expense. Mr Wilkinson says (p. 13)— 


“ Let us suppose that the Greenwich Company had obtained the 
right by Act of Parliament, to charge a toll of sixpence or ninepence 
per passenger for 1? miles of railway—the companies called upon 
to pay this toll would levy such an additional charge upon their 
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passengers as would provide this increased toll, and compensate 
them besides for the loss of ngers which an increased fare 
would occasion—and this additional charge would so limit the 
numbers as to reduce the whole amount of income, receivable from 
toll, within the sum which a smaller rate upon larger numbers 
would produce, and might, in the process, so cripple the resources 
of the other companies, as to force them to abandon the Greenwich 
line. This case has partly occurred between the Greenwich and 
Croydon Companies, the latter of which, finding the present toll 
excessive, has raised its fares, and thus so far diminished the number 
of its passengers, as to reduce the gross sum payable as toll to the 
Greenwich Company, from 5,900/. to 4,700), per annum. And if 
the Greenwich Company should, by the imposition of a still higher 
toll, foree the Croydon Company to a still further raising of its 
fares, the probability is, that the numbers of its passengers will be so 
much diminished as to render it necessary to stop short of the 
* Greenwich line, and perhaps to abandon the traffic altogether, since 
this may be no longer worth conducting.” 


Such things could not happen with a toll proportioned to the 
fare. It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that any loss could 
arise to toll-taking companies, from the adoption of a propor- 
tionate toll, since whatever was taken from them in nominal 
amount, under the operation of such a principle, could only be 
taken oo the substitution of a lower fare, which must more 
than make up the deficiency by increase of number of passen- 
gers, or it would not be persisted in by the toll-paying company ; 
and since whatever the nominal amount which may be payable 
under clause or agreement for fixed toll, the toll-paying pe | 
will always have the power to regulate the money results of suc 
toll, by the regulation of its own fares. The maintenance of a 
fixed toll therefore, under such circumstances, can only have the 
effect of prejudicing the public interests by keeping up the cost 
of travelling without benefit to any parties whatever. 

The second objection, that difference in the cost of construc- 
tion should cause a difference in the rate of fare or toll to be 
charged on one railway or another railway, although at first sight 
sufficiently plausible, is upon slight reflection wholly untenable : 


“ Atall events it is clear that the railway must be made, and the 
capital expended, before the rate of fare can be levied ; and that when 
the railway is made and the capital expended, however large this 
latter may have been, that rate of fare should be levied which will 
bring in the largest net revenue; and if it be true that low rates of 
fare may, in some cases, bring in larger net money receipts than 
high rates, then, in all such cases, it must be true that a higher rate 
of fare or toll, levied for the purpose of repaying extra cost of con- 
struction, will fail of its object, and may produce the opposite 
result,”—(* Toll Question,’ p. 6.) 
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What is it that enhances so much the cost of constructing a 
railway in a metropolitan district? Clearly the necessity of 
carrying it through a crowded thoroughfare. But it is precisely 
in such a locality that the public is able to avail itself of a multi- 
plicity of other conveyances, and in order to compete with such 
conveyances, a low railway fare is absolutely necessary. Thus 
we see that the Greenwich and Blackwall railways, which, for 
their length, are certainly the most costly that have ever been 
constructed, cannot, on that account, command a high rate of 
fare, and that whenever any attempt to raise that rate has been 
made, a falling off in the revenue has been the invariable result. 
It is not true, then, that cost of construction can, in all cases, com- 
mand a high rate of fare. Then it cannot be the rule. If it 
cannot command a high rate of fare in all cases, why should it 
in any? It is most probably true, that upon a railway con- 
structed through London at an expense of 500,000/. a mile, the 
most remunerative charge would be less than one penny per 
mile per passenger; whilst upon a railway constructed over 
Salisbury Plain, at an expense of only 5,000/. a mile, the remu- 
nerative charge must be more than ten times as much. It must, 
therefore, be evident, that cost of construction on railways has 
nothing whatever to do with the charge to be made per passen- 
ger; and, that if one railway shall have cost more than another, 
such cost must be repaid, if at all, not by the greater charge per 
passenger, but by the greater number of passengers, which its 
situation may eommand. We incline to think, therefore, that 
the principle laid down by Mr Wilkinson is correct, and that 
length of line traversed is the only safe guide for the division of 
a fare received for a journey made over two or more railways, 
however different the cost of these railways may have been. It 
is for accommodation afforded that the public pays, and the rate 
of payment will depend, not upon the cost of the accommodation 
furnished, but upon the usual principles of supply and demand 
of the article in question. If the cost ofa railway has been great, 
it is to be presumed that itis placed in the locality of agreat demand 
for its use; if not, it is a bad speculation, to the support of which 
neither the public, nor any other railway, is bound to contribute. 
But the very circumstances which cause the demand, create like- 
wise the competition of supply; this competition forbids a high 
individual charge, the want of which can be compensated only 
by a large aggregate payment. The tradesman who covers his 
shop front with plate glass at an enormous cost, cannot, on that 
account, donna or obtain a higher price for the stuffs or silks 


which are displayed within it; neither can he, on that account, 
abstract a larger amount of the whole profit upon these goods, 
which is to be divided between himself and the manufacturer 
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or warehouseman from whose dingy premises they are trans- 

ferred to his own brilliant and costly repository. He can depend 

only upon the greater number of customers to be attracted by 

this lavish expenditure to his store, and the probability is, that 

this very senile of customers will enable him to offer his com- 

=— at a lower, rather than a higher charge, than his neigh- 
ours. 

In this view of the case, it is absurd to talk of a fare not being 
sufficiently high to be remunerative; the opposite term is the 
true one; and it is perfectly intelligible, although it may seem 
paradoxical, that a fare may not be sufficiently low to be remu- 
nerative, on the most costly line hitherto laid down. It may 
indeed be questioned whether the metropolitan railway com- 
panies have ever yet tried a sufficiently low fare to pay them for 
their extraordinary outlay. There can be little doubt that the 
directors of the Greenwich Railway Company, by taking the 
opposite view to that here propounded, have fallen into the ver 
serious mistake of attempting to repay the cost of widening their 
line by the imposition of an additional toll, and a twelvemonth’s 
experience of loss has failed to convince them of their error. 

Ve find by the reports of the Croydon Railway Company, as 
published from time to time in the railway journals, that the toll 
paid by that company to the Greenwich Company, when the 
rate was 3d. per passenger, amounted to 6,000/. per annum, 
and that since the rate was raised to 44d. per passenger, the 
income has fallen off to less than 4,000/. per annum. We know 
that other causes, and particularly some alleged misdirection of 
the Croydon Company, are brought forward in a vexed spirit by 
the Greenwich Company as excuses for this result, so different 
from that which they had anticipated and foretold; but we sus- 
pect that the truth wili be found to be in the nature of things, 
and that the only sure way of repaying any extra charges to 
which they may have been subjected for the sake of securing the 
traffic of the other railways, would have been by lowering, instead 
of raising, their rate of toll, if by so —. they could have in- 
duced the other companies to remit their charges in equal pro- 
portion, so as to have invited a larger number of passengers over 
all the lines. 

Whenever men have congregated together in large masses, they 
immediately, and coe » proceed to avail themselves of their 
social position to command, at the cheapest rate, all the luxuries 
and conveniences of life; this is the rule of social progress, and 
it is to this state of affairs that the railway system is especially 
adapted. A railway is a machine expressly made for the pur- 
pose of conveying a large number of people at the same expense 
as a small number, and is only useful where large numbers pre- 
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vail. It is, however, one of the conditions of its existence, that 
the large number should be carried at the same expense as the 
small number; in other words, and to put an extreme case, that 
where 100 people could be profitably carried heretofore at a 
charge of 10s. each, 1,000 should be now carried, as profitably, 
at a charge of Is. each; and, extravagant as the proposition may 
appear, we do not despair of seeing it carried out when the rail- 
way system shall be fully developed. Hitherto all the ambition 
of railway managers has been to compete with the ame 
modes of conveyance for their earnings, but we are persuade 
that there is a wide field of locomotive propensity to be still 
reaped, which will yield amply to the sickle of low charges, but 
which has been yet untouched by the present high tariff. At all 
events, we think enough has been shown to prove that the suc- 
cess of so costly a iacties as a railway must necessarily be, can 
only be insured by the use of great numbers—that great num- 
bers can only be obtained by low charges—that low charges can 
only be maintained upon the principle that the expenses per 
passenger shall diminish in proportion to the numbers carried— 
that the greatest possible obstacle to this diminution of expense 
per passenger must be any fixed charge per passenger—that the 
passenger tax was such a fixed charge, and has therefore been 
wisely abolished or commuted by Parliament—and that a fixed 
toll per passenger, being generally to a much greater amount 
than the passenger tax, which was only jd. per passenger per 
mile, whereas the usual toll allowed by Act of Parliament is 2d. 
per enger per mile,—that this fixed toll, we say, must be a 
much more serious evil, and a much greater obstacle, to mode- 
rate or low charges—therefore to the success of the railway 
system generally—and, both directly and indirectly, to the 
interests of the public. 

We are conscious that we have laboured this point very much, 
even at the risk of tiring or disgusting our readers, and we have 
done so because we feel it to be one of very great importance. 
All who are conversant with modern history, must be aware how 
quickly civilization and improved condition of the people have 
followed upon the greater facility of communication afforded by 
the formation of common roads. How much more extensive 
may be the advantage to be expected from the construction of 
railways, applicable as these latter are to the locomotion of the 
mass of the population. 

We look forward with confidence to the great benefit which 
shall one day be derived by the labouring classes from the power, 
thus to be afforded, of transporting their labour to the best 
market. The prices of all other commodities are remarkably 


uniform throughout the length and breadth of the land, in conse- 
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quence of the great facility of transport; but the most im- 
portant commodity of all, labour, varies in price in every part of 
the kingdom. We hear of agricultural labourers starving upon 
Ys., 8s., even 7s. per week, in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
other parts of the country, while we happen to know that the 
rate dou wages in the eastern parts of Kent is 12s. and 13s. 
When we reflect that this difference in the price of labour 
amounts to 30 per cent., we may be assured that nothing but the 
difficulty of transporting it could prevent a nearer assimilation 
of its rate of value, in ginses so little distant from one another. 
The transport of commodities of any sort, however, requires 
capital; and the labouring classes have little or no capital. 
A man who is working at Is. 6d. a day has no means of 
transporting himself and his family to a place where he might 
sell his labour at 2s. He has not even the means to go himself 
to seek for a better market, for, independent of the cost of 
travelling, he cannot afford to intermit the two or three days’ 
labour which would be rgquisite for such a purpose. But if he 
could, after his poorly me day’s work was finished, transport 
himself at such a moderate cost as we hope to see established, to 
some distant locality in which he may have understood a higher 
rate of wages to exist, and be back again with the glad tidings to 
his family before the next day’s work was due ; we incline to think 
that so different a rate of the remuneration of labour would not 
long obtain in the neighbouring districts of England. Every- 
thing, therefore, which tends to promote on the one hand, or to 
check on the other, the perfect development of railways, ma 
justly be regarded as a great good or a serious evil. We thin 
the system of fixed tolls of the latter description ; and yet fixed 
tolls are sanctioned and prescribed by the legislature in every 
railway act that is passed. We have shown that their tendency 
is precisely the same as that of the passenger tax, which has been 
proved before the parliamentary committees to be so. injurious 
as to receive complete condemnation and subsequent repeal; and 
we hope that but a short time will elapse before the system of 
fixed tolls shall meet a similar fate. 

We understand that the Croydon Railway Company have 
already presented a memorial to the railway department of the 
Board of Trade upon this subject, and we cannot conceive a 
question, connected with railways, more worthy the consideration 
of the government. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Spinuza. 
Fondateur de 0 Exégése et de la Philosophie Moderne. Par 
Amand Saintes. Paris, 1842. 

2. B. v. Spinoza’s Sdmmtliche Werke. Ins Deutsche tibertra- 

en mit dem Leben Spinoza’s. Von Berthold Auerbach. 5 
ande. Stuttgart, 1841. 


3. B. d. Spinoze Opera Posthuma. 4to. 1677. 
4. Penny Cyclopedia, Art. Spinoza, Spinozism. 


FARLY in the seventeenth century, on a fair evening of 

summer, a little Jewish boy was playing, with his sisters, on the 
Burgwal of Amsterdam, close to the Portuguese synagogue. His 
face was mild and ingenuous; his eyes were small, but bright, 
quick, and penetrative; and the dark hair floated in luxuriant 
curls over his neck and shoulders. Noticeable, perhaps, for 
— but his beauty and joyousness, the little boy played on, 
unmarked amongst the active citizens of that active town. The 
Dutch then occupied the thoughtful attention of all Europe. 
After having first conquered for themselves firm footing on this 
earth, by rescuing their country from the sea, they had thrown 
off the oppressive yoke of the then mighty Spain, and had now 
oneal themselves a freedom from that far greater tyranny, 
the tyranny of thought. Amsterdam was noisy with the creak- 
ing of cordage, the bawling of sailors, and the busy trafficking of 
traders. The Zuyder Zee was crowded with vessels laden with 
precious stores from all quarters of the globe. ‘The canals which 
ramify that city, like a great arterial system, were blocked up 
with Son and barges: the whole scene was vivid with the great- 
ness and the littleness of commerce. Heedless of all this turmoil, 
as unheeded in it—heedless of all those higher mysteries of exist- 
ence whose solution was hereafter to be the endeavour of his 
life—untouched by any of those strange questionings which a 
restless spirit cannot answer, but which it refuses to have an- 
swered by others—heedless of everything but his game, that 
little boy payee merrily with his sisters. ‘That boy was Bene- 
dict Spinoza ! 

His parents were honest merchants of Amsterdam, who had 
settled there in company with a number of their brethren, on 
escaping the persecution to which all Jews were subject in Spain. 
The young Barueh* was at first destined to commerce, but his 
passion for study, and the precocity of his intellect, made his 


* Baruch was Spinoza’s Hebrew name, which he himself translated inte 
Latin as Benedictus; from which some have erroneously supposed that he 
embraced Christianity, whereas he only renounced Judaism, 
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parents alter their resolution in favour of a rabbinical education : 
a resolution warranted by his sickly constitution, which had 
increased his love of study. ‘The sickly child is mostly thought- 
ful: he is thrown upon himself, and his own resources; he suf- 
fers, and asks himself the cause of his pains, and asks himself 
whether the world suffers like him; whether he is one with nature, 
and subject to the same laws, or whether he is apart from it, and 
regulated by distinct laws. From these he rises to the awful 
questions— Why? Whence? and Whither? 

The education of the Jews was almost exclusively religious, the 
Old Testament and the ‘Talmud forming their principal studies. 
Spinoza entered into them with a fanatical zeal, which, backed as 
it was by remarkable penetration and subtlety, won the admiration 
of the Chief Rabbin Saul Levi Morteira, who became his guide 
and instructor. Great, indeed, were the hopes entertained of this 
youth, who at fourteen rivalled almost all the doctors in the 
exactitude and extent of his biblical knowledge. But these 
hopes were turned to fears, when they saw that young and perti- 
nacious spirit pursue its undaunted inquiries into whatever region 
they conducted him, and found him putting difficulties to thei, 
which they, rabbins and philosophers, were unable to solve. 

Spinoza was to be deterred neither by threats nor by sophis- 
tications. He found in the Old Testament no mention of the 
doctrine of immortality: there was complete silence on the point.* 
He made no secret of his opinions; and two of his schoolfellows, 
irritated at his intellectual superiority, or else anxious to curry 
favour with the rabbins, reported his heresy with the usual fer- 
tility of exaggeration. Summoned to appear before the syna- 
gogue, he obeyed with a gay carelessness, conscious of his inno- 
cence. His judges, finding him obstinate in his opinions, threat- 
ened him with excommunication: he answered with a sneer. 
Morteira, informed of the danger, hastened to confront his rebel- 
lious pupil, but Spinoza remained as untouched by his rhetoric 
as he was unconvinced by his arguments. Enraged at this fail- 
ure, Morteira took a higher tone, and threatened him with excom- 
munication, unless he at once retracted. His pupil was irritated, 
and replied in sarcasms. The rabbin then impetuously broke up 
the assembly, and vowed “only to return with the thunderbolt 
in his hand.” 

In anticipation of the threatened excommunication, he wisely 
withdrew himself from the synagogue—a step that profoundly 








* On this silence Warburton endeavoured to establish the divinity of the 
Legation of Moses ; and Bishop Sherlock has exerted considerable ingenuity 
in explaining the discrepancy which sceptics had seized hold of as an argu- 
ment in their favour. 
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mortified his enemies, as he thereby rendered futile all intimi- 
dations which had been employed against him, particularly the 
otherwise terrible excommunication ; for what terror could such a 
sentence inspire in one who voluntarily absented himself from the 
society which pretended to exclude him ? 

Dreading his ability, and the force of his example, the syna- 

ogue made him an offer of an annual pension of a thousand 
Sakon, if he would only consent to be silent, and assist from 
time to time at their ceremonies. Spinoza, indignant at such an 
attempt to palter with his conscience, refused it with scorn. As 
neither threats nor temptations could turn him from his path, 
fanaticism conceived another plan. One evening, as Spinoza was 
coming out of the theatre, where he had been relaxing his o’er- 
tasked mind, he was startled by the fierce expression of a dark 
face, thrust eagerly before his. The glare of blood-thirsty fana- 
ticism arrested him; a knife gleamed in the air, and he had 
barely time to parry the blow. It fell upon his chest, but, 
fortunately deadened in its force, only tore his coat. The 
assassin escaped. Spinoza walked home thoughtful.* 

The day of excommunication at length arrived; and a vast 
concourse of Jews assembled to witness the awful ceremony. It 
began by the solemn and silent lighting of a quantity of black 
wax candles, and by opening the tabernacle wherein were depo- 
sited the Books of the Law of Moses. Thus were the dim 
imaginations of the faithful prepared for all the horror of the 
scene. Morteira, the ancient friend and master, now the fiercest 
enemy of the condemned, was to order the execution. He stood 
there, pained, but implacable; the people fixedtheir eager eyes 
upon him. High above, the chanter rose and chanted forth, in 
loud lugubrious tones, the words of execration ; while from the 
opposite side another mingled with these curses the thrillin 
sounds of the trumpet; and now the black candles were reve 4 
and were made to melt drop by drop into a huge tub filled with 
blood! ‘This spectacle—symbol of the most terrible faith—made 
the whole assembly shudder; and when the final Anathema Ma- 
ranatha! were uttered, and the lights all suddenly immersed in 
the blood, a ery of religious horror and execration burst from all ; 
and in that ochemn darkness, and to those solemn curses, they 
shouted Amen, Amen! 

And thus was the young truth-seeker expelled from his com- 
munity, and his friends and relations forbidden to hold inter- 





* Some of the ~~ es contradict Bayle’s statement of the assassina- 
tion being attempted as Spinoza was leaving the theatre, and declare that 


he was coming from the synagogue; but they forget that he had entirely 
renounced going there, and this was the probable motive of the assassin. 
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course with him. Like the young and energetic Shelley, who 
afterwards imitated him, he found Lief ce outcast in this busy 
world, with no other guides through its perplexing labyrinths 
than sincerity and self-dependence. ‘Two or three new friends 
soon presented themselves: men who warred against their reli- 
gion as he had warred against his own; and a bond of sympathy 
was forged out of a common injustice. Here again we trace a 
resemblance to Shelley, who, discosntenanced by his relations, 
sought amongst a few sceptical friends to supply the affections he 
was thus deprived of. Like Spinoza, he too had only sisters, with 
whom he had been brought up. No doubt, in both cases, the 
consciousness of sincerity, a the pride of martyrdom, were 
great sustainments in this combat with society. ‘They are always 
so; and itis well that they are so, or the battle would never be 
fought; but they never entirely replace the affections. Shut 
from our family, we may seek a brotherhood of apostacy; but 
these new and precarious intellectual sympathies are no compen- 
sation for the loss of the emotive sympathies, with all their links 
of association, and all their memories of childhood. 

Spinoza must have felt this; and as Shelley, in a rash mar- 
riage, endeavoured to fill the void of his yearning heart, so Spi- 
noza, urged we must think by the same feeling, sought the 
daughter of his friend and master, Vanden Ende, as his wife. 

his Vanden Ende had some influence on Spinoza’s life. He 
was a physician in Amsterdam, who conducted a philological 
seminary with such success, that all the wealthy citizens sent him 
their sons ; but it was afterwards discovered, that to every dose of 
Latin he added a grain of atheism. He undertook to instruct 
Spinoza in Latin, and to give him board and lodging on condition 
that he should subsequently aid him in instructing his scholars. 
This Spinoza accepted with joy, for although master of the 
Hebrew, German. Spanish, Portuguese (and of course Dutch) 
languages, he had long felt the = necessity of Latin. 

Vanden Ende had a daughter; her personal charms were equi- 
vocal, but she was thoroughly versed in Latin, and was an accom- 
plished musician. The task of teaching young Benedict gene- 
rally fell to her: and asa consequence the pupil soon became in 
love with the master. We often picture this courtship to our- 
selves, as a sort of odd reverse of Abelard and Heloise. Spi- 
noza, we fancy, not inattentive to the instruction, but the more in 
love with it coming from so soft a mouth—not inattentive, yet 
not wholly absorbed. He watches her hand as it moves along 
the page, and longs to squeeze it. While “looking out” in the 
dictionary their hands touch—and he is thrilled; but the word is 
Sound, nevertheless. The lesson ended, he ventures on a timid 
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compliment, which she receives with a kind smile; but the smile 
is lost, for the bashful philosopher has his eyes on the ground ; 
when he raises them, it is to see her trip away to household 
duties, or to another pupil: and he looks after her, sighing. But, 
alas for maidenly discernment! our female Abelard was more 
captivated by the showy attractions of a certain Kerkering, a 
young Hamburg merchant, who had also taken lessons in Latin 
and love from the fair teacher; and who, having backed his pre- 
tensions by the more potent seductions of pearl necklaces, 
rings, &c., quite cast poor Benedict into the shade. He then 
turned from love to philosophy. 

- His progress in Latin had, however, been considerable ;* he 
read it with facility, and found it invaluable in his philosophical 
studies; and especially as the works of Des Cartes now fell into 
his hands, which he studied with intense avidity, feeling that 
a new world was therein revealed. The laws of the ancient 
Jewish doctors expressly enjoin the necessity of learning some 
mechanical art, as well as the study of the law. It was not 
enough, they said, to be ascholar—the means of subsistence 
must also be learned. Spinoza had accordingly, while belonging 
to the synagogue, learnt the art of polishing glasses for tele- 
scopes, microscopes, &c., in which he arrived at such proficiency 
that the great Leibnitz, writing to him, mentioned, “ Among the 
honourable things which fame has acquainted me with respecting 
you, I learn with no small interest that you are a clever optician.” 
By polishing glasses he gained a subsistence—humble, it is true, 
but equal to his wants. ‘To this he joined, by way of relaxation, 
the study of design, and soon became very expert. Colérus had 
a portfolio of portraits of several distinguished men, sketched by 
him; and one among them was a portrait of himself, in the dress 
of Masaniello.+ 

In his eight-and-twentieth year Spinoza left his natal city of 
Amsterdam, and resolving to devote his life to study, retired to 
Rhynsburg, near Leyden, where, still pursuing his trade as a 
glass polisher, he devoted every spare hour to philosophy. The 





* M. Amand Saintes, in his loose and deadly-lively style, says, “ Tous 
ses ouvrages ¢crits en latin attestent que /a langue de Ciceron lui devint 
familiére.”—P. 20. This implies that Spinoza wrote Ciceronian Latin: a 
most absurd notion; for he not only sins against idiom, as do almost all the 
writers of the middle ages, but he made in a great measure a language of 
his own; energetic and expressive, it must be owned, but very different 
from that of Cicero, 

+ “ Vos ennemis n'ont pas manqué de dire que vous prétendiez par la 
montrer que vous feriez en peu de temps dans la Chrétienté, le remuc- 
ménage que Mazaniello avait fait & Naples en quinze jours.”—Hencontre 
de Bayle avec Spinoza dans l'autre monde. Cologne, 1711. 
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fruits of his solitude were the ‘Abridgment of the Medita- 
tions of Des Cartes,’ with an appendix, in which he first disclosed 
the principal points of his own system. This is a very interest- 
ing work. It contains the most accurate and comprehensible 
account of Des Cartes we have ever met with; and the appendix 
is curious, as containing the germs of the ‘ Ethica.’ It made a 
profound sensation ; me when, the followingyear, he removed 
to Woorburg, a small village near the Hague, his reputation 
attracted him a great concourse of visitors. Many enmities were 
excited amongst the disciples of Des Cartes, by the exposition of 
the weak points of their master’s system; and Spinoza had to suf- 
fer their rude attacks in consequence ;—but the attention of all 
thinking men was fixed upon him, and the clearness and precision 
of his work won him their admiration. So many new friendships 
did he form, that he at last yielded to the numerous solicitations 
that he should come and live entirely at the Hague. It was not 
the learned alone who sought his friendship—men of rank in 
public affairs were also hen. soto amongst them. Of the latter 
we may mention the celebrated: Jan de Witt, who loved Spinoza, 
and profited by his advice in many an emergency. The great 
Condé also, during the invasion of Holland by the French, sent 
to desire Spinoza to come and see him. The philosopher obeyed, 
but the prince was prevented keeping his appointment—to his 
loss. This journey was very near proving fatal to Spinoza. The 
populace having learned that he had been in communication with 
the enemy, began to suspect him of being a spy. His landlord, 
alarmed at these reports, warned him of them; he feared, he 
said, that the populace would attack the house. “ Fear nothing,” 
replied Spinoza, calmly. “It is easy for me to justify myself, 
and there are persons enough who know the object of my journey; 
but whatever may arrive, as soon as the people assemble before 
your door, I will go out and meet them, even though I should 
share the fate of De Witt.” ‘The same calm courage which made 
him proclaim the truth, now made him ready to confront the infu- 
riated populace. Fortunately all passed off in peace, and he was 
left to hisstudies. Karl Ludwig, anxious to secure so illustrious 
a thinker, offered him the vacant chair of philosophy at Heidel- 
berg, which, however, Spinoza could not accept, conscious that 
the philosophy he would teach was too closely allied to theology, 
not to trench on its dogmas; and the Elector had expressly sti- 
pulated that he should teach nothing which could prejudice the 
established religion. He therefore begged to decline it, as his 
public duties would interfere with his private meditations. Yet 
it was both a lucrative and honourable post he refused; but a 
philosophical contempt for worldly honours was amongst his 
characteristics. 
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It is invigorating to contemplate Spinoza’s life. Dependent 
on his own manual exertions for his daily bread, limited in his 
wants, and declining all pecuniary assistance so liberally offered 
by his friends, he was eae at ease, cheerful, and occupied. 
There is an heroic firmness traceable in every act of his life, 
worthy of our meditation; there is a myer sense of man’s 
independence, wotthy all imitation. He refuses to accept the 
belief of another man—he will believe for himself; he sees mys- 
teries around him—awful, inexplicable—but he will accept of no 
man’s explanation. God has given him a soul, and with that he will 
solve the problem; or remain without a solution. Thus he leaves 
the synagogue; thus also he leaves Des Cartes; thus he thinks 
for himself. So in a far subordinate sphere he will assert his 
independence. Having but the most miserable pittance, and 
with the purses of his friends open to him, he preferred limiting 
his desires, to accepting their bounties. He preferred working, and 
gaining his own subsistence, so long as it was to be gained. This 
was no crotchet of his; neither was it ignoble calculation. The 
friends were sincere, their offers were sincere; he knew it, but 
thanked them, and declined. The heritage, which on his father’s 
death fell to his lot, he resigned to his sisters. The large pro- 
perty which his friend Simon de Vries had announced his inten- 
tion of leaving him, he would not consent to accept; but made 
Simon alter his will in favour of his brother De Vries, at Schiedam. 
The pension offered him, if he would dedicate his next work to 
Louis XIV, he refused, “ having no intention of dedicating any 
thing to that monarch.” He was indebted to no one but to God: 
who had given him talents, and energy to make those talents 
available, not to let them and him rot in idleness, or in ignoble 
dependence, while all the world had to toil !* 

Yet it was a hard, griping poverty that he endured. On look- 
ing over his papers, after his death, they found accounts of his 
expenditure. One day he eat nothing but a soupe au dait, witha 
little butter, which cost about three halfpence, and a pot of beer, 
which cost three farthings more. Another day he lived on a 
basin of gruel, with some butter and raisins, which cost him two- 
pence halfpenny; and, says the pastor Colérus, “ Quoiqu’on 
Pinvitat souvent a manger, il aimait pourtant mieux vivre de ce 
qu’ il avait chez lui, quelque peu que ce fit, que de se trouver a 
une bonne table aux depens d’un autre.” This was the man who 





* It was ina man’s own energy that he saw the germ of worth and 
greatness, and wisely ridiculed the notion of patronage in this noteworthy 
passage: “Governments should never found academies, for they serve 
more to oppress than to encourage genius. The unique method of making 
the arts and sciences flourish, is to allow every individual to teach what he 
thinks, at his own risk and peril.”-—-Zvract, Polit., c, 8, §. 49. 
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was, by his contemporaries, branded with the names of Atheist 
and Epicurean; and who has borne these names for ever after 
through all Europe, excepting only Germany. While on the 
one hand no man was perhaps ever more filled with religion (so 
that Novalis could call him a God-intoxicated man), on the other 
hand his Epicureanism, at twopence halfpenny sterling per diem, 
stands a legible charge against him. 

The publication of his ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’ was 
an event of some importance, both in the history of philosophy 
and of Spinoza. The state of men’s minds, at that period, was 
not favourable to the reception of any great philosophical system; 
and Spinoza found himself obliged to prepare the way for his 
future doctrines, by examining the nature of that ecclesiastical 
power which could excite at will such violent perturbation in the 
state; and by examining also the foundations on which that 
power reposed. This great question still agitates mankind; and 
it is as curious as instructive to observe that the late orthodox 
and estimable Dr Arnold taught a doctrine precisely similar to 
that taught by the reviled and persecuted Spinoza.* 

Times were troubled. Holland was reposing on her laurels, 
won in the long and desperate struggle against Spain. Having 
freed herself from a foreign yoke, she had, one would fancy, little 
now to do but to complete her canals, extend her commerce, and 
enjoy her —. But, oh, the glorious contradictions in human 
history! This land of political freedom—this ark of refuge for 
the persecuted of all nations—the republic whose banner was 
freedom, and in whose cities European freethinkers published 
their works—was itself disturbed by theological faction. The 
persecuted Jews might flock from Spain and a syna- 
vogue might rear itself beside the church—the Protestants of 
France and Belgium were welcomed as brothers and citizens ; 
but arrived there, the fugitives might witness, even there, the 
implacable war of party. ‘Toleration was afforded to political 
freethinking, and to the diversities of religion; but, within the 
pale of the state-religion, malice and all uncharitableness were 
daily witnessed. There the Gomarists and Arminians disputed 
concerning the infallibility of their doctrines, and cloaked their 
political ambition under evangelical protestations.+ 

This was the state of things on the appearance of the ‘ Tracta- 
tus.’ Spinoza, seeing the Zeulesale issensions of the theolo- 
gians, endeavoured to make evident the necessity of a state reli- 
gion, which, without absolutely imposing or interfering with 





* Compare Arnold. ‘Introductory Lectures on Modern History.’ Ap- 
pendix to the first Lecture. 
+ Saintes. ‘ Hist. de la Vie de Spinoza.’—P. 63. 
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private creeds, should regulate all outward observances. Because 
as it is the office of the state to watch over all that concerns the 
common welfare, so should it watch over the church, and direct it 
according to the general wish. But two things perfectly distinct 
must not here be confounded, viz. liberty of observance and 
liberty of thought. The latter is independent of all civil power; 
but the former must be subject to it, for the sake of the public 
tranquillity. 

Although this portion of the ‘ lractatus’ could not have met 
with general approbation, yet it would scarcely have raised violent 
dissensions, had Spinoza confined himself to such speculation ; 
but, anticipating the rationalism of modern Germans, he under- 
took a criticism of the Bible, and attacked the institution of 
priesthood as injurious to the general welfare. The consequences 
were as might have been expected: the book was at once con- 
demned, and forbidden to be received in almost every country. 
This, as usual, only gave a greater stimulus to curiosity, and the 
sensation the work produced may be judged of by the quantity of 
“ refutations” which appeared. Many were the artifices used 
to introduce it into the various countries. An edition was pub- 
lished at Leyden, under this title, ‘Dan. Hensii Operum Histo- 
ricorum, collectio prima. Edit. I1, priori editione multo emen- 
datior et auctior; accedunt queedam hactenus inedita.’ This was 
reprinted at Amsterdam as ‘ Henriquez de Villacorta. M. Dr 
a cubiculo Philippi 1V, Caroli II, archiatri Opera chirugica 
omnia, sub auspiciis potentissimi Hispaniarum regis.’ This 
absurd title was adopted to pass itinto Spain. Another edition 
in French, called ‘La Clef du Sanctuaire,’ was published at 
Leyden in 1078, and in Amsterdam as ‘'Traité des Céremonies 
des Juifs,’ and again as ‘ Reflexions curieuses d’un esprit désin- 
terressé.’ 

Spinoza’s devotion to study, with its cuncurrent abstemious- 
ness and want of exercise, soon undermined his constitution; but 
he never complained. He suffered that, as he had suffered every 
thing else—in silence. Once only a hint escapes him. “If my 
life be continued,” he writes to a friend respecting a promise to 
explain certain matters. No plaint—no regret—merely a con- 
dition put upon a promise. He was a calm, brave man; he could 
confront disease and death, as he had confronted poverty and per- 
secution. Bravery of the highest kind distinguislied him through 
life, and was not likely to fail him on the quitting it; and yet 
beneath that calm, cold stoicism, there was a childlike gaiety 


springing from a warm and sympathising heart. His character 
was made up of generous simplicity and heroic forbearance. He 
could spare somewhat from even his scanty pittance to relieve the 
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wretched. He taught the learned world the doctrines he had 
elaborated with endless toil; but he taught children to be regular 
in their attendance on divine service. He would question his 
host and hostess, on their return from church, respecting the ser- 
mon they had heard, and the benefit they had derived. He had 
no unwise proselytism which would destroy convictions in minds 
unfitted to receive others. One day his hostess asked him if he 
believed that she could be saved by her religion. He answered, 
** Your religion is a good one—you ought not to seek another, 
nor doubt that yours will procure your salvation, provided you 
add to your piety the tranquil virtues of domestic life.” Words 
full ig wisdom, springing from an affectionate and experienced 
mind. 

So lived the Jew, Spinoza. So he developed his own nature, 
and assisted the development in others. Given up to philosophy, 
he found in it “its own exceeding great reward.” His only 
relaxations were his pipe, receiving visitors, chatting to the peo- 
ple of his house, and watching spiders fight. This last amuse- 
ment would make the tears roll down his cheeks with laughter. 

The commencement of the year 1677 found him near his end. 
The phthisis, which he had suffered from for twenty years, now 
alarmingly increased. On Sunday, the 22nd Vebruary, he in- 
sisted on his kind host and hostess leaving him, and attending 
divine service, as he would not permit his illness to obstruct their 
devotions. ‘They obeyed. On their return he talked with them 
about the sermon, and ate some broth with a good appetite. 
After dinner his friends returned to church, leaving the physician 
with him. When they came home they learnt, with sorrow and 
surprise, that he had expired about three o’clock, in the presence 
of the physician, who seized what money there was on the table, 
together with a silver-handled knife, and left the body without 
further care. So died, in his forty-fifth year, in the full vigour 
and maturity of his intellect, Benedict Spinoza. ‘ Offer 2 4 with 
me a lock of hair to the manes of the holy but repudiated Spi- 
noza !” exclaims the pious Schleiermacher. ‘“ ‘The great spirit of 
the world penetrated him; the Infinite was his beginning and 
his end; the universe his only and eternal love. He was filled 
with religion and religious feeling; and therefore it is that he 
stands alone, unapproachable ; the master in his art, but elevated 
above the profane world, without adherents, and without even 
citizenship.”* 

The purely metaphysical portion of his system had few 
adherents until the modern German speculators proclaimed his 
greatness; but since Jacobi, Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, there 


* Schleiermacher: ‘ Rede iiber die Religion,’ p. 47. 
Vou. XXXIX, No. IL. Cc 
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has been no Leipsig fair that has not shown its essay for or 

ainst Spinoza; and three or four translations of his works 
already exist. In France he has also lately attracted some 
attention, and from influential quarters. In England a few 
solitary students have gratefully acknowledged his excellence ; 
but the regular professors, such as Reid, Stewart, Brown, 
Mackintosh, Mill, &c., make no pretension to an acquaintance 
with him. Yet there are few names in the history of philosophy 
more worthy of a serious consideration. 

The two works placed at the head of this article will not 
occupy us long; they are the last results of French and German 
investigation on the subject which have come to hand. The 
Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Spinoza, by Amand Saintes, 
is a pleasant and useful book to those who have no other on the 
subject, and are too idle to study the original. He is evidently 
a young man, and an earnest one. The work is a labour of love, 
and has cost him some trouble, though not all that his lavish dis- 
play would imply: but the grasp of his mind is feeble ; his vision 
dull; and the criticisms and remarks mostly puerile: which on 
such a subject is insupportable. With all its faults the work is 

leasant and useful, in default of others. The author has col- 
ected a reasonable quantity of materials which he has somewhat 
diffusely arranged, and has attempted to trace Spinoza’s doctrines 
through French and German siiegie in this latter portion 
he has not been successful. But on the whole, to those knowin 
nothing of the subject, the work will bring much ; to those already 
instructed, little. 

The German translation by Auerbach is a valuable work. It 
also is a labour of love, and has not been attempted without due 
preparation. The ‘Life’ which precedes it is the most com- 

lete yet published ; and to it M. Saintes is mostly indebted for 

is ‘Memoir.’ Asa translation it is not unexceptionable ; but 
considering the difficulty of such a work, and the general ability 
of the present, a few oversights may be pardoned. Having 
thus cleared our critical consciences, it only remains for us to 
acknowledge our general obligation to these two works, as well 
as to Colérus and Boulainvilliers for the biographic materials 
with which we have constructed our feeble image of Spinoza, 
and his ways of life; and we will now pass on to the second and 
more important portion of our task, and endeavour to set before 
the reader some faint outline of the result and spirit of the 
* Ethics’ of this wonderful man. 


To understand Spinoza it is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand his master, Des Cartes: it is not only indispensable, there- 
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fore, that we should give a brief characteristic of the philosophy 
of the latter, but it will also be the shortest and mate nn intro- 
duction to our exposition. Almost simultaneously with Bacon, in 
England, did Des Cartes, in Holland, commence a reform in 
ne Both were disgusted with the vain sciences and 
verbal subtleties which then infested the learned world; both 
were strongly impressed with the conviction that their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries were pursuing a wrong method ; and 
both set themselves to the introduction of a new one. How 
Bacon attempted this the world knows. How did Des Cartes 
attempt it? 

The Reformation (which was the vehement protest of man- 
kind that Authority was no longer the grounds of belief, but that 
Reason alone poe | claim that title) had stirred all minds to new 
and vigorous action; and the philosophy of Des Cartes is the 
most striking product of the newly-enfranchised Reason. Dis- 
satisfied both with the scepticism and dogmatism he saw around 
him; unable to find firm ground in any of the prevalent sys- 
tems; distracted by doubts of éverything high and low, holy or 
trivial; mistrusting the conclusions of his own understanding, 
and seeing that his own senses often deceived him, he resolved 
to make a tabula rasa, and reconstruct his knowledge. He 
resolved to examine the pretensions of every conclusion, and to 
believe nothing but upon the clear evidence of his reason. He 
began by universal doubt. He not only cleared his mind of al! 
its previous stock of opinions, but pushed his doubts to the very 
verge of self-annihilation. There he stopped; there in Self—in 
his own Consciousness—he found an irresistible fact, an irrever- 
sible certainty. He could doubt the existence of the external 
world, and treat it as a phantasm ; he could doubt the existence 
of God, and treat it as a superstition; but of the existence of his 
thinking, doubting mind, no doubt was possible. He, the 
doubter, existed, if nothing else existed. Hence his world- 
famous Cogito, ergo sum: | think, therefore I am. 

I exist. No doubt can darken such a truth; no sophism can 
confuse this foundation of all possible knowledge. This is a 
certainty, if there be none other; this is the starting point and 
basis of all science. But whence this certainty ?—from conscious- 
ness. Consciousness, then, is the basis of all truth: there is none 
other possible. Interrogate Consciousness, and its clear replies 
will be Science. On examining my Consciousness with this 
view, I find that not only do I exist, but that I am miserably 
finite and imperfect. By my finitude, therefore, I am conscious of 
not being the All; by m — of my not being the Best. 
Yet an infinite and perfect Being must exist, for infinity and 
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perfection are implied as co-relations to my ideas of finitude and 
perfection. The Infinite and Perfect can be none other than 
God. God therefore exists; his existence is clearly proclaimed 
in my Consciousness, and can no more be a matter of doubt than 
can my own existence. 

God, being perfect, cannot deceive us; it is we who deceive 
ourselves, by taking vague and confused ideas for clear and true 
ones. To guide us in the pursuit of truth these four rules are 
indispensable : 

1. Never to accept anything as true but what is evidently so; 
to admit nothing into the mind but what so clearly and dis- 
tinctly presents itself as true that there can be no reason to 
doubt it,—(Independence of authority.) 

2. To divide every question into as many separate questions 
as possible; that each part being more easily conceived, the 
whole may become more intelligible,—( Analysis. ) 

8. To conduct the examination with order, beginning by that 
of objects the most simple and therefore the easiest to be known, 
and ascending little by little up to knowledge of the most com- 
plex,—( Synthesis.) 

4. To make such exact calculations, and such circumspections, 
as to be confident that nothing essential has been omitted. 

Thus did Des Cartes, from the ground of consciousness, re- 
construct the belief in his own existence, and in the existence of 
God and of the world. It was a great scheme, and in his day 
an important one. Amidst the chaos of opinions a ground of 
certainty was needed; Des Cartes found one in Consciousness. 
Amidst the universal pretensions and universal barrenness of 
philosophy a Method was needed: Des Cartes attempted one. 
A Method is the vital principle of all science; it is only by 
Method that science is possible; it seeks to establish the logical 
perfection of all the mind already knows, leading thereby to all 
attainable knowledge. The mind can never penetrate causes ; 
there are facts for ever placed beyond its conception; its boun- 
daries are fixed, and fixed by its own nature. But within the 
limits of its power, a logical perfection is possible—is necessary. 
No one doubts for an instant, that as we know many facts, and 
yet by not being able to reduce them to their special laws, and 
those special laws to more general laws, these facts are merel 
facts to us, and not science; so also have we many ideas which 
are isolated and barren from want of orderly arrangement, from 
want of proper co-ordination to other ideas; and could these 
ideas once attain their logical perfection (i.e. complete precision, 
and established relation amongst each other), all knowledge 
would then be but a matter of regular development of one 
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method ; precisely as in the physical world when once all the 
laws were discovered, the task of reducing every fact, new or 
old, under its separate law would be the sole aim of philosophy. 

This Des Cartes attempted, and the rules he laid down for 
that purpose are admirable, though more easily prescribed than 
followed. The same may be said of Bacon’s rules. 

Let us remark, however, that the Method of Bacon, though 
not without a certain resemblance in its language to that of 
Des Cartes, is radically opposed to it in spirit. As the latter 
adopted the @ priori road, and started from generals to descend 
to particulars, so Bacon reversely adopted the @ posteriori, and 
started from particulars to ascend gradually, and not per saltum, to 
generals. ‘his opposition is not more visible in their writings 
than in their tendencies and results. From Des Cartes spran 
Spinoza, Malebranche, De la Forge, Arnauld, Leibnitz, Wolff, 
Kant, Hegel, &c.: from Bacon the whole school of scientific 
men, the materialists, Scotch physiologists, and political econo- 
mists. Plain as these tendencies are—plain as are the distine- 
tions of the two Methods, there have not been men wanting to 
confound them. Thus M. Victor Cousin, who has given con- 
siderable attention to the history of philosophy, says— 

“ Voyons maintenant ce qu’a fait notre Des Cartes. Ila pré- 
cisément établi en France la méme méthode que I’ Angleterre a voulu 
attribuer exclusivement 4 Bacon; et il l’a établie avec moins de 
grandeur d’imagination dans le style, mais avec la superiorité de 
précision qui caractérisera toujours celui qui ne se contente pas de 
tracer les régles, mais qui les met lui méme en pratique et donne 
Pexemple avec le précepte.”* 

M. Cousin then quotes the four rules given above as consti- 
tuting the Method of Des Cartes, which, he says, is precisely 
that of Bacon. In this, as it seems to us, he has been led away 
by analogies, and cheated himself with verbal resemblances. 

ad the language been verbatim the same in both authors, we 
should still have pointed to their works in confutation; and we 
cannot conceive how M. Cousin should not have seen the essen- 
tial difference of the nature of the evidence required by the two 
thinkers: Des Cartes demanding no more than a clear concep- 
tion; and Bacon demanding a patient induction from care/ully 
ascertained phenomena. ‘This distinction will be more fully 
manifested in Spinoza. M. Cousin overlooked Bacon’s constant 
and energetic denouncement of ontology as producing nothing 
but “cobwebs of learning, admirable indeed for the | Foner of 
thread and work, but of no substance or profit;” while with 
Des Cartes ontology was the alpha and omega of all science. 


* ©Cours de Phil.,’ tome ii, legon 3. 
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Yet M. Cousin subsequently says, “ Bacon et Des Cartes sont 
comme les deux pdles opposés du xvii. siecle: leur rapport, leur 
point de réunion est dans la méthode qui leur est commune.” M. 
Cousin thinks that because both recommend Caution, Analysis, 
and Synthesis, that therefore their method must be the same, 
though directed to different objects ; a misconception, we think, 
of the very nature of Method, which is not an instrument (like 
the hand) that can be applied to all matters indifferently, but a 
path of transit,* leading only to one end, and from which to 
wander is to fall into error. T here are many roads, but there 
is only one leading to the truth. 

We have noticed this point because we regret to see a want 

just appreciation of Bacon still prevalent, in spite of the vague 
and extravagant eulogies poured forth from time to time on this 
our greatest thinker. It was his merit to have built no system. 
Convinced that systems were anticipations of the result of long 
end laborious inquiry, and seeing that the one thing then need- 
.al was a Method by which the inquirer should be led to the 
truth, he directed his vast intellect to the development of one 
which succeeding generations have been guided by. He did 
not promulgate a science, but the conditions of all science. His 
own contributions to science were insignificant; his knowledge 
on many points was inaccurate ; his application of his own pre- 
cepts was imperfect ; but his perception of the connexion and 
condition of all sciences, was such as even at the present day to 
fill the mind with astonishment. 

A celebrated writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in an article 
on Bacon which excited some attention, has pronounced the aim 
and scope of his writings to be distinguished from ancient 
philosophy by being a »— “his aim was to supply our vu 
wants.” This, it must be owned, is neither the distinguishing 
characteristic of Bacon, nor the aim of any science, except in a 
very subordinate degree. The art of navigation is unquestion- 
ably useful, and is a product of the science of astronomy; but 
neither that, nor any other use to which astronomy may be 
applied, was the aim of astronomers. There are higher wants 
than our “ vulgar” ones; there are other motives than utilitarian 
ones; there are other cravings than those of the senses: and 
these are the cravings of the intellect. Science owes its origin 
to the appetite for intellectual food ; and to satisfy that appetite 
it is still pursued. Other uses flow from it, but do not thereby 
constitute its aim. Health results from exercise, but enjoyment 





* Mrbodes, as Coleridge pointed out, means, both etymologically and 
Philo gophically, a path of transit. 
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is the motive; and the nerves stimulate to that enjoyment as the 
mind stimulates the philosopher to seek truth.* 

Having characterized Bacon’s philosophy as that of Utility, 
the reviewer proceeds to combat his claim to that Method which 
the world has eulogised. There could be no merit, it is said, in 
inventing such a Method, because every one always reasons, 
though unconsciously, on the strict principles of induction ; it was 
practised before it was known. e answer: is the law of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas no discovery because ideas were associated before 
it was discovered? We answer further: is there no difference 
between the Baconian, or complete, induction, and that of the 
hasty unconscious reasoner ;—between seeking the conditions of 
arriving at the truth, and accepting such as spontaneously offer ;— 
between an experimentum crucis, and data immediately at hand ? 
“The mind has a yearning which makes it dart forward to gene« 
ralities that it may have something to rest in; and after a little 
dallying with experience becomes weary of it :’’+ and to correct 
this yearning was Bacon’s object. 

To return from this, we hope not unnecessary, digression, the 
reader will appreciate the effect of Des Cartes’ writings on 
Spinoza when they fell into his way, especially if he recals the 
critical period at which Spinoza first met with them. He was 
then striving to solve for himself the inexplicable riddle of the 
universe. He had penetrated deep into the science of the Cab- 
bala; he had been assisted by the learned Morteira; but wise in 
all the wisdom of the Jews, he was still at an immeasurable distance 
from the desired solution. Des Cartes captivated him no less by 
the boldness of his logic than by the independent nature of his 
method, which sought truth inthe inner world of man, and not 
in the outward world, nor in the records of authority. He 
studied with avidity; but he soon found that there also the riddle 
remained unsolved. He found the fact of his own existence su- 
pcan demonstrated ; but the far greater existence in which 

is own was included—of which the great All was but a varied 
manifestation—of this he could find no demonstration. Cogito, 
ergo sum is irresistible, but Cogito, ergo Deus est is no syllo- 
gism. The solution of the problem of the ré év kai ri &v—the 
one immutable Being on whom all things depend, had still to be 
discovered. 





* Let us be just, however. The reviewer, though relying on Utility as 
Bacon’s characteristic, afterwards says that ancient philosophy concerned 
itself with the impossible, and Bacon’s with the possible. To this we 
agree; but it was incumbent on the critic to show how ancient philosophy 
was impossible, and where the chasm between the possible and impossible 
commences : this he did not attempt. 

+ Nov. Org., aph. 20. 
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Spinoza, therefore, leaving Des Cartes, asked himself—What 
is the xoumenon which lies , Benet all phenomena? We see 
everywhere transformations perishable and perishing; yet there 
must be something beneath which is imperishable, immutable ; 
what is it? We see a wondrous universe peopled with wondrous 
beings, yet none of these beings exist per se, but per aliud: 
they are not the authors of their own existence ; they do not rest 
upon their own reality, but on a greater reality—on that of the 
70 y, kat to wav. What is this reality ? 

This question, successively asked by every thinker, and to 
which philosophy has only stammered forth replies—from the 
** Water” of ‘Thales to the “ Absolute” of Hegel—this question, 
Spinoza thought, could not be answered by the idea of Perfec- 
tion. No: the great reality of all existence is Substance. Not 
substance in the gross and popular sense of “ body” or “ matter,” 
but that which is swbstans—which is standing under all pheno- 
mena, supporting and giving them reality. What is a phenome- 
non ?—an appearance, a thing perceived: a state of the perceiving 
mind, But what originates this pereeption—what changes the 
mind from its prior to its present state? Something, external 
and extrinsic, changes it. What is this something? What it zs, 
in itself, we can never know: because to know it would bring it 
under the forms and conditions of the mind, i. e. would constitute 
it a phenomenon--unknown, therefore, but not denied—this ens 
—this something, is; and this Kant calls noumenon. This 
Spinoza calls Substance. 

All science, as all existence, must start from oxe principle, 
which must be the ground of all. What is this commencement 
—this apy)? Perfection, replies Des Cartes. No, says Spinoza, 
Perfection is an attribute of something prior to it. Substance 
is the apy. Des Cartes, in common with most philosophers, had 
assumed a duality: he had assumed a God and a real world 
created by God. Substance, to him, was by no means the 
primal fact of all existence; on the contrary, he maintained that 
both Extension and ‘Thought were Substances; in other words, 
that mind and matter were distinct independent Substances, 
different in essence, and united only by God. Spinoza af- 
firmed that both Extension and Thought were no more than 
Attributes; and by a subtle — 4 reduced the duality of 


Des Cartes to his own all-embracing unity, and thus arrived at 
a conception of the One. 

The absolute Existence—the Substance—(call it what you 
will) is God. From Him all individual concrete existences arise. 
All that exists, exists in and by God; and can only thus be con- 
ceived. Here, then, thought he, the mystery of the world 
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begins to unfold itself to the patient thinker ; he recognises God 

as the fountain of life; he sees in the universe nothing but the 

manifestation of God; the finite rests upon the bosom of the in- 
finite ; the inconceivable variety resolves itself into unity. There 
is but one reality, and that is God. 

Such was Spinoza’s solution of the problem: upon this he felt 
he could repose in peace, and upon this only. ‘To live with God 
—to know God with perfect knowledge, was the highest point of 
human development and happiness; and to this he consecrated 
his life. Taking the words of St Paul, “ In Him we live, move, 
and have our being,” as his motto, he undertook to trace the re- 
lations of the world to God and to man, and those of man to 
society. His ‘Tractacus’ and ‘ Ethica,’ were the great results 
of that endeavour. 

Having mastered this first principle of all science, he proceeded 
to demonstrate it; and very properly adopted the method of the 
mathematicians. ‘To this demonstration we are about to lead our 
readers, and only beg of them a little steady attention and a little 
patient thought, convinced that they will then have little diffi- 
culty in finding their way in this abstrusest of all subjects. We 
shall translate some portion of the ‘ Ethica’ with the utmost care, 
because we think it every way advisable that the reader should 
have Spinoza’s own mode of statement, and thereby be enabled 
to watch his method of deducing his conclusions from his pre- 
mises. ‘The work opens with eight 

DEFINITIONS. 

J. By Cause of itself I understand that, the essence of which involves 
existence; or that, the nature of which can only be considered 
as existent.* 

Il. A thing finite is that which can be limited (terminari potest) 
by another thing of the sane nature, e.g., body is said to be 
finite because it can always be conceived as larger. So thought 
is limited by other thoughts. But body does not limit thought, 
nor thought limit body. 

III. By Substance I understand that which is in itself, aud is con- 
ceived per se: that is, the conception of which does not require 
the conception of anything else as antecedent to it. 

IV. By Attribute I understand that which the mind perceives as 
constituting the very essence of Substance. 

V. By Modes I understand the accidents (affectiones) of Substance ; 
or, that which is in something else, through which also it is con- 
ceived. 





* This is an important definition, as it gets rid of the verbal perplexity 
hitherto felt relative to an “endless chain of causes.” The doubter might 
always ask the cause of the first cause in the series; but here, by identifying 
cause and existence, Spinoza very properly annihilates the sophism. 
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VI. By God I understand the Being absolutely infinite; i. ¢., the 
Substance consisting of infinite Attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an infinite and eternal essence. 

Explication. Isay absolutely infinite, but not in suo genere ; for to 
whatever is infinite but not in suo genere, we can deny infinite At- 
tributes ; but that which is absolutely infinite, to its essence per- 
tains everything which implies essence, and involves no negation. 

VII. That thing is said to be free which exists by the sole ne- 
cessity of its nature, and by itself alone is determined to action. 
But that is necessary, or rather constrained, which owes its 
existence to another, and acts according to certain and deter- 
minate causes. 

VIII. By Eternity I understand Existence itself, in as far as it 1s 
conceived necessarily to follow from the sole definition of an 
eternal thing. 


These are the definitions: they need not long be dwelt on, 
but must frequently be recurred to hereafter ; above all, no ob- 
jection ought to be raised against them, as unusual or untrue, for 
they are the meanings of various terms in constant use with 
Spinoza, and he has a right to use them as he — provided 
he does not afterwards depart from this use, which he is careful 
not todo. We now come to the seven 


AXIOMS. 

I. Everything which is, is in itself, or im some other thing. 

II. That which cannot be conceived-through another—per aliud— 
must be conceived per se. 

IIT. From a given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows ; 
= ‘vice versd, if no determinate cause be given no effect can 

ollow. 

IV. The knowledge of an effect depends on the knowledge of the 
cause, and includes it. 

V. Things that have nothing in common with each other, cannot be 
understood by means of each other, i. e., the conception of one 
does not involve the conception of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with its original in nature (idea vera 
debet cum suo ideato convenire). 

VII. Whatever can be clearly conceived as non-existent, does not, 
in its essence, involve existence. 

These axioms at once command assent, if we except the fourth, 
which, because it is ambiguous, has been thought absurd; but the 
truth is, that the opposite conceptions now prevalent respectin 
cause and effect, prevent a real appreciation of this axiom. Mr 
Hallam goes so far as to say, “It seems to be in this fourth 
axiom, and in the proposition grounded upon it, that the funda- 
mental fallacy lurks. The relation between a cause and effect 
is surely something perfectly different, from our perfect compre- 
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hension of it, or indeed from our having any knowledge of it at 
all; much less can the contrary assertion be deemed axiomatic.”* 
There is a want of subtlety in this criticism, as well as a want 
of comprehension of Spinoza’s doctrines; and we wonder it 
never suggested itself that the modern notions of cause and effect 
do not correspond with the Spinozistic system. In the above 
axiom it is not meant that there are no effects manifested to us 
of which we do not also know the causes—it is not meant that a 
man receiving a blow in the dark is not aware of that blow 
(effect), though ignorant of the immediate cause. What is 
meant is, that a complete and comprehensive knowledge of the 
effect is only to be obtained through a complete and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the cause. If you would know the effect in 
its totality—in itself—you must know also the cause in its 
totality. This is obvious; for what is an effect? An effect is a 
cause realized; it is the natura naturans conceived as natura 
naturata. We call the antecedent, cause, and the sequent, effect, 
but these are merely relative conceptions; the sequence itself is 
antecedent to some subsequent change, and the former antece- 
dent was once only a sequent to its cause; andsoon. Causation 
is change; when the change is completed, we name the result 
effect. It is only a matter of naming. But inciting this change, 
causing it as we say, there is some power (cause) in nature ; 
to know this effect, therefore,—that is, not merely to have a rela- 
tive conception of our own condition consequent on it, but to 
comprehend this power, this reality, to penetrate its mystery, to 
see it in its totality, —you must know what the effect is, and how 
it is; you must know its point of departure, and its point of des- 
tination ; in a word, you must transcend the knowledge of phe- 
nomena, and acquire that of noumena. In a popular sense we - 
are said to know effects, but to be ignorant of causes. Truly, 
we are ignorant of both—and equally ignorant. A knowledge 
of sequences we have, and of nothing more. The vital power 
determining these sequences we name, but cannot know; we 
may call it attraction, heat, electricity, polarization, &c.; but, 
having named, we have not explained it. 

This is what Spinoza implicitly teaches; and had Mr Hallam 
attended only to what the very next axiom proclaims, viz., that 
things having nothing in common with each other, cannot be un- 
derstood by means of each other, i.¢., the conception of one not 
involving the conception of the other—he would have understood 
Spinoza’s meaning: for, if effect be different from cause, then its 
conception does not involve the conception of cause ; but if it be 
the same as cause, then does the one conception involve that of 


* Introd, to ‘ Lit. of Europe,’ iv, p. 246. 
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the other; ergo, the more complete the knowledge of the one, 
the more complete the knowledge of the other. he reader will 
bear this in mind when studying Spinoza. 

We will now proceed to the 





PROPOSITIONS. 

Prop. I. Substance is prior in nature to its accidents. 

Demonstration. Per Definitions 3 and 5. 

Prop. II. Two Substances, having different Attributes, have nothing 
in common with each other. 

Demonst. This follows from Def. 3; for each Substance must be 
conceived in itself and through itself; in other words, the con- 
ception of one does not involve the conception of the other. 

Prop. III. Of things which have nothing in common, one cannot 
be the cause of the other. 

Demonst. If they have nothing in common, then (per Axiom 5) 
they cannot be conceived by means of each other; ergo (per 
Axiom 4), one cannot be the cause of the other.—Q. E, D. 

Prop. 1V. Two or more distinct things are distinguished among 
themselves either through the diversity of their Attributes, or 
through that of their Modes. 

Demonst. Everything which is, is in itself or in some other thing (per 
Axiom 1), that is (per Def. 3 and 5), there is nothing out of 
ourselves (extra intellectum) but Substance and its Modes. 
There is nothing out of ourselves whereby things can be distin- 
guished amongst one another, except Substances, or (which is 
the same thing, per Def. 4*) their Attributes and Modes. 

Prop. V. It is impossible that there should be two or more Sub- 
stances of the same nature, or of the same Attribute. 

Demonst. If there are many different Substances they must be 
distinguished by the diversity of their Attributes or of their 
Modes (per Prop. 4). If only by the diversity of their Attri- 
butes, it is thereby conceded that there is nevertheless only one 
Substance of the same Attribute; but if by their diversity of 
Modes, then Substance being prior in order of time to its Modes, 
it must be considered independent of them; that is (per Def. 3 
and 6), cannot be conceived as distinguished from another; 
that is (per Prop. 4), there cannot be many Substances, but 
only one Substance.—Q. E. D. 

Prop. VI. One Substance cannot be created by another Substance. 

Demonst. There cannot be two Substances with the same Attributes 
(per Prop. 5); that is (per Prop. 2), that have anything in com- 
mon with each other; and therefore (per Prop. 3) one cannot 
be the cause of the other. 





* Jn the original, by a slip of the - Axiom 4 is referred to instead of 
Def. 4; and Auerbach has followed the error in his translation. We notice 


it because the reference to Axiom 4 is meaningless, and apt to puzzle the 
student. 
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Corollary. Hence it follows that Substance cannot be created by any 
thing else. For there is nothing in nature except Substance and 
its Modes (per Axiom 1, and Def.3 and 5); now this Substance 
not being produced by another is self-caused. 

Corollary 2. This proposition is more easily to be demonstrated by 
the absurdity of its contradiction—for if Substance can be pro- 
duced by anything else, the conception of it would depend on 
the conception of the cause (per Axiom 4*),-and hence (per 
Def. 3) it would not be Substance. 

Prop. VII. It pertains to the nature of Substance to exist. 

Demonst. Substance cannot be produced by anything else (per 
Coroll. Prop. 6), and is therefore the cause of itself; é. e. ae 
Def. 1) its essence necessarily involves existence; or it pertains 
to the nature of Substance to exist.—Q. E. D. 

Prop. VIII. All Substance is necessarily infinite. 

Demonst. There exists but one Substance of the same Attribute; and 
it must either exist as infinite or finite. But not finite, for (per 
Def. 2) as finite it must be limited by another Substance of the 
same nature,and in that case there would be two Substances 
of the same Attribute, which (per Prop. 5) is absurd. Sub- 
stance, therefore, is infinite—Q. E. D. 


Scholium I. I do not doubt but that to all who judge con- 
fusedly of things, and are not wont to inquire into first causes, it 
will be difficult to admit the demonstration of Prop. 7, because 
they do not sufficiently distinguish between the modifications 
of Substances, and Substances themselves, and are ignorant of 
the manner in which things are produced. Hence it follows, 
that the commencement which they see natural things have, they 
attribute to Substances; for he who knows not the true causes of 
things, confounds all things, and feigns that trees talk like men; 
that men are formed from stones as well as from seeds, and that 
all forms can be changed into all other forms. So, also, those 
who confound the divine nature with the human, naturally attri- 
bute human affections to God, especially as they are ignorant of 
how these affections are produced in the mind. But if men at- 
tended to the nature of Substance, they would not in the least 
doubt Prop. 7; nay, this proposition would be an axiom to all, 
and would be numbered among common notions. For, by Sub- 
stance they would understand that which exists in itself, and is 
conceived through itself; i.¢., the knowledge of which does not 
require the knowledge of anything antecedent to it.+ But by mo- 

* Here the potency and significance of Axiom 4 begins to unfold itself. 

+ The reader will bear in mind the result of Des Cartes’ philosophy, if he 
would fully seize Spinoza’s meaning and the basis on which it reposes. Des 
Cartes, as we saw, could find nothing indubitable but existence. Existence 
was the primal fact of all science; self-evident and indisputable. 
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dification they would understand that which is in another thing, the 
conception of which is formed by the conception of the thing in 
which it is, or to which it belongs: we can have, therefore, correct 
ideas of non-existent modifications, because, although out of the 
understanding they have no reality, yet their essence is so compre- 
hended in that of another, that they can be conceived through this 
other. The truth of Substance (out of the understanding) lies no- 
where but in itself, because it is conceived per se. If, therefore, 
any one says that he has a distinct and clear idea of Substance, and 
yet doubt whether such Substance exist, this would be as much 
as to say that he has a true idea, and nevertheless doubts whether 
it be not false (as a little attention sufficiently manifests) ; or, if 
any man affirms Substance to be created, he at the same time 
affirms that a true idea has become false; than which nothing 
can be more absurd. Hence it is necessarily confessed that the 
existence of Substance as well as its essence is an eternal truth. 
And hence we must conclude that there is only one Substance 
possessing the same Attribute, which requires here a fuller de- 
velopment. I note, therefore, 

1. That the correct definition of a thing includes and expresses 
nothing but the nature of the thing defined. From which 
follows 

2. That no definition includes or expresses a distinct number 
of individuals, because it expresses nothing but the nature of the 
thing defined; e.g., the definition of a triangle expresses no 
more than the nature of a triangle, and not any fixed number of 
triangles. 

8. There must necessarily be a distinct cause for the existence 
of every existing thing. 

4. This cause, by reason of which anything exists, must be 
either contained in the nature and definition of the existing 
thing (viz. that it pertains to its nature to exist), or else must 
lie beyond it—must be something different from it. 

From these positions it follows, that if a certain number of in- 
dividuals exist, there must necessarily be a cause why that num- 
ber and not a larger or smaller number: e.g., if in the world 
twenty men exist (whom, for greater perspicuity, I suppose to 
exist at once, no more having previously existed), it will not be 
sufficient to show the reason why twenty men exist, to point to 
human nature as the cause: but it will further be necessary to 
show cause why only twenty mem exist; because (per note 3) a 
cause must be given for the existence of everything. This 
cause, however (per notes 2 and 3), cannot be contained in 
human nature itself, because the true definition of man does not 
involve the number twenty. Hence (per note 4) the cause why 
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twenty men exist and why each individual exists must lie beyond 
each of them; and therefore must we absolutely conclude that 
everything, the nature of which admits of many individuals, must 
necessarily have an external cause. As, therefore, it pertains to 
the nature of Substance to exist, so must its definition include a 
necessary existence, and consequently from its sole definition we 
must conclude its existence. But, as from its definition, as already 
shown in notes 2 and 3, it is not possible to conclude the exist- 
ence of many Substances, ergo, it necessarily follows that only 
one Substance of the same nature can exist. 


We must here break off in our translation: we have arrived at 
the very heart and pith of the system, and have gone far enough 
to poe the method in all its rigour before the reader; au 
analysis of the principal positions subsequently treated will be 
all that is now necessary. 

There is but one infinite Substance, and that is God. What- 
ever is, is in God; and without Him, nothing can be conceived. 
He is the universal Being of which all things are the manifesta- 
tions. He is the sole Substance ; everything else is a Mode; yet, 
without Substance, Mode cannot exist. God, viewed under the 
Attributes of Infinite Substance, is the natura naturans—viewed 
as a manifestation, as the Modes under which his Attributes 
appear, he is the natura naturata. He is the cause of all things, 
and that immanently, but not transiently. He has two infinite 
Attributes — Extension and Thought. Extension is visible 
Thought ; and Thought is invisible Extension : they are the Ob- 
jective and Subjective of which God is the Identity. Every 
thing is a mode of God’s Attribute of Extension; every thought, 
wish, or feeling, a mode of his Attribute of Thought. That Ex- 
tension and ~— are not Substances, as Des Cartes main- 
tained, is obvious from this: that they are not conceived per se, 
but per aliud. Something is extended: what is? Not the Ex- 
tension itself, but something prior to it, viz. Substance. Sub- 
stance is uncreated, but creates by the internal necessity of its 
nature. There may be many existing things, but only one 
existence; many forms, but only one Substance. God is the 
** idea immanens”—the One and All. 

Such is a brief outline of the fundamental doctrine of Spinoza: 
and now we ask the reader, can he reconcile the fact of this 
being a most religious sy with the other fact of its 
having been almost universally branded with Atheism? Is this 
intelligible? Yes; three causes present themselves at once. 
I. The readiness with which that term of obloquy has been 
applied to oe from time immemorial; to Tse as 
to Gottlob Fichte. II, The obscurity of party vision, and the 
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rashness of party judgment. III. The use of the ambiguous 
word Substance, F isn. y God was confounded with the material 
world. 

This last point is the most important, and deserves attention. 
To say God is the infinite Substance, does look, at first sight, 
like the grossest Atheism of the D’Holbach school; but no one 
could ever have read twenty pages of Spinoza, without perceiy- 
ing that this was but a eli for he rong 
teaches that God is not corporeal, but that body is a Mode of 
Extension. No: God is not the material universe, but the uni- 
verse is one aspect of his infinite Attribute.of Extension ; he is 
the identity of the natura naturans, and the natura naturata.* 
To the same thought Aristotle points: he. admits #An, matter, 
popd?), form, and the synthesis of these two ovora. With Spinoza 
the overa is God. 

It is a mere verbal resemblance, therefore, this of Spinozism 
to Atheism; but the history of philosophy shows too many 
instances of the errors of language jones into errors of fact, to 
astonish any reader. It was our place to point out the error, 
which we trust has been done; and the following passage from 
Schelling’s ‘ Philosophische Schriften,’ accurately draws the dis- 
tinction ten Pantheism and Atheism :— 

“God is that which exists in itself and is comprehended from 
itself alone ; the finite is that which is necessarily in another and can 
only be comprehended from that other. Things therefore are not 
only in degree, or through their limitations different from God but 
toto genere. Whatever their relation to God on other points, they are 
absolutely divided from him on this, that they exist in another and 
he is self-existent or original. From this difference it is manifest 
that all individual finite things taken together cannot constitute 
God; since that which is in its nature derived cannot be one with its 
original, any more than the single points of a circumference taken 
together can constitute the circumference, which as a whole is of 
necessity prior to them in idea.”’ 

We here conclude our exposition of Spinoza’s theology—one 
of the most extraordinary efforts of the speculative faculty which 
history has revealed to us. We have witnessed the mathematical 
rigour with which it is developed ; we have followed him step by 
step, dragged onwards by his irresistible logic ; and yet the final 
impression left on our minds is, that the system has a logical but 


* “ Natura naturans et natura naturata in identitate Deus est.’’ It must 
be borne in mind, that identity does not (as in common usage) mean same- 
ness, but the root from which spring two opposite stems, and in which they 
have a common life, Man, for instance, is the identity of soul and body ; 
water is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen. Great mistakes are con- 
stantly being made, owing to overlooking this distinction of vulgar and 
philosophical terms. 
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not a vital truth. We shrink back from the consequences 
whither it so irresistibly leads us; we gaze over the abyss to the 
edge of which we have ion dragged, and seeing nought but chaos 
and despair, we refuse to build our temples there. We retrace 
our steps with hurried earnestness, to see if no false route has 
been taken ; we examine every one of his positions, to see if there 
be not some secret error, parent of all other errors. Arrived at 
the starting-point, we are forced to confess that we have found no 
error—that each conclusion is but the development of antecedent 
positions: and yet the mind refuses to accept the conclusions. 

This, then, is the state of the inquirer: he sees a vast chain 
of reasoning carried on with the strictest rigour. He has not 
been dazzled by rhetoric, nor confused by illustrations. There 
has been no artful appeal to his prejudices or passions; he has 
been treated as a reasoning being, and has no more been able to 
doubt the positions, after once understanding the definitions and 
axioms, than he is able to doubt the positions of. Euclid. And 
yet we again say that the conclusions are repugned, refused ; 
they are not the truth the inquirer has been seeking; they are 
no expressions of the thousand-fold life whose enigma he has 
been endeavouring to solve. 

Unable, himself, to see where this discrepancy lies, he turns 
with impatience to the works of others, and seeks in criticisms 
and refutations an outlet from his difficulty. But—and it is a 
curious point in the history of philosophy—he finds that this 
bold and extraordinary thinker has never been refuted by any 
one meeting him on his own ground. Men have taken up 
separate propositions, and having wrenched them from their 
connexion with the whole system, have easily shown them to be 
quite at variance with the systems of the refuters. ‘This is easy 
work. On the other hand, the inquirer finds that the great 
a of Germany adopt Spinoza’s fundamental posi- 
tions ; differing with him only on points of detail or of language. 
In their works the consequences do not look so appalling, because 
they are adorned with lofty names and splendid eloquence ; but 
the difference is only verbal. Is there, then, no alternative ? 
Must I accept Spinoza’s system, repugnant as it is? Such is the 
~— perplexity. : 

e will endeavour to lead him out of it—we will endeavour to 
point out the fundamental error of Spinozism. In doing so, we 
are aware that a charge of gross presumption would be merited 
by us, did not the very nature of philosophical inquiry imply an 
infinitely higher presumption. The human reason that can dare 
attempt to solve the problems of philosophy, may well be par- 
doned any boldness in examining the errors of others. 
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It is our firm conviction that no believer in Ontology, * as a 
possible science, can escape the all-embracing dialectic of Spinoza. 
To him who believes that the human mind can know nowmena, 
as well as phenomena—who accepts the verdict of the mind as 
not merely the relative truth, but also the perfect, absolute truth 
—we see nothing, humanly speaking, but Spinozism as a philo- 
sophical refuge. For, observe, to believe in the possibility of 
knowing “things in themselves” (and not simply their appear- 
ances to us), which is the ontological assumption, you must also 
believe with Spinoza that every clear idea is the actual and total 
image of some thing as it exists in external nature. If you do 
not believe that your knowledge is absolute, and not simply 
relative, you have no sort of ground for the belief in the possi- 
— of ontology. Spinoza says—and every ontologist whb 
would be consequent must also say it—that the subjective idea is 
the complete and actual image of the objective fact and this not 
merely relatively—qué subject, but also gua object. 

Never was language more explicit than Spinoza’s on this 
—_ to him it not only forms the basis of all science, but he 

eems it necessary specially to enforce it as such, in various 
passages. In the scholium to Prop. viii, he lays it down as a 
fundamental rule, that the correct definition of a thing expresses 
the nature of that thing, and nothing but its nature. We cannot 
but admire the consistency of this: he grapples boldly with the 
very difficulty of the science he is endeavouring to establish. It 
is obvious that, to know things which are beyond appearances 
(ra werd ra pvowxad), which transcend the sphere of sense—we 
must know them as they are (ra gvouwa), and not as they are 
under the conditions of sense. Spinoza at once pronounces that 
we can so know them. He says: whatever I clearly know is 
true; true not merely in reference to my conception of it, but in 
reference to the thing known. In other words, the mind is a 
mirror reflecting things as they are. This necessary assumption, 
which lies at the root of all ontology, Des Cartes first distinctly 
brought to light as the basis of all inquiry. Whatever was clearly 
in Consciousness he accepted as the truth: ‘ Hac igitur detecté 
veritate simul etiam invenit omnium scientiarum fundamentum : 
ac etiam omnium aliarum veritatem mensuram ac regulam ; 





* For the sake of precision, we are forced to use this somewhat unusual 
word ; metaphysics, though originally employed in the sense of ontology, 
has since become indiscriminately applied to many other portions of in- 
quiry: and we have not uncommonly seen the ludicrous title of “ Scotch 
metaphysics” applied to the psychology of Stewart, Brown, &c. It is need- 
less to say, that ontology means the science of being, as distinguished from 


phenomena—a discourse on the nature of things, apart from their appear- 
ances. 
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seilicet, quicquid tam clare ac distincte percipitur quam istud 
verum est.” * 

Now this doctrine, forced upon Des Cartes and Spinoza, and 
implied in the very nature of their inquiries, seems to us so false 
as only to require statement to be refuted. It mistakesa relative 
truth for an universal one. There can be no doubt that—as 
regards myself—consciousness is the clear and articulate voice of 
truth; but it by no means follows, therefore, that—as regards 
not-self—consciousness is a perfect mirror reflecting what is, as 
it is. To suppose the mind such a mirror, is obviously to take 
a metaphor for a fact. ‘“ The human understanding,” as one of 
the greatest thinkers finely said, “is like an wnegual mirror to 
rays of things, which, mixing its own nature with the nature of 
things, distorts and perverts them.” + 

is truth, so luminously expressed, it remained for after ages 
to appreciate. It has now become an universal axiom, that the 
mind can never know the essences of things, but only their 
appearances—which is as much as saying that the mind can 
know nothing but its own ideas; and yet, by a curious perver- 
sion, the sakjeote of ontological speculation are still thought 
cognizable, and still occupy many a restless mind! With subtle 
truth is the Greek word for opinion the same as appearance 
(80a) ; and the more we meditate this matter, the more we shall 
be convinced of it. What is perception? A state of the per 
ceiving mind—a change from a previous state. We are conscious 
of these changes, and to their exciting causes we give forms and 
names; but we are not conscious of anything beyond these 
changes—i. e. external to our own consciousness. Turn it how 
you will, there is nothing in the fact of consciousness but con 
sciousness itself. Being and knowing are here one; to know 
more, would involve the necessity to be more. 

Some of the ancients supposed that things threw off airy forms 
of themselves, which were grasped by the mind as the things 
themselves were grasped by the hand. ‘This rude hypothesis 
was soon felt to be inapplicable; and a further step in the philo- 
sophy of perception was taken, when it was explained by the 
mind reflecting, as a mirror, the images (ideas) of things. A 
final step was taken, when it was shown that the mind does not 
contemplate forms as the eve sees them-—that the mind is not 
apart from its perceptions, but that it 7s the perceptions—that a 

erception is a state of the percipient, and that mind is the col- 
ective unity of these various states. This immortal discovery 
belongs to Hume ; though Spinoza had, in his way, also foreseen 





* Princip. Phil., p. 4, + Noy. Org. 
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it. If, therefore, an idea is a state of the ideator, and not an. 
image of some external thing, then it follows that it is the mind 
which “ gives the forms to things unknown ;” that space—time 
—extension—light—sound—smell—order—beauty, &c., are not 
inherent in the essences of things, but are the forms with which 
Consciousness endows things—are the states excited in the mind 
by external things. This discovery is the glory of modern 
psychology. 

Such has been the progress of the philosophy of perception ; 
and its final result leaves us now no doubt but that the facts of 
consciousness are purely relative and not absolute facts. Thusa 
certain on-going of external nature, when in proper relation 
with the human retina, excites in the mind a certain state, called 
sight ; another, when in relation with the tympanum, excites the 
state we call sound. These states of sight and sound are rela- 
tively true—they are positive facts of consciousness ; but they do 
not at all represent the actual nature of the peculiar on-goings 
per se, which excited them. The phenomena have only this 
relation to us. Light is not light to a flower—it is not what we 
call light; but it is, nevertheless, something. ‘The flower, sup- 
posing it to formalize its experience into a definition, would 
give a very different one from ours; simply because its expe- 
rience must be different from ours, owing to the different rela- 
tions in which it stands to the exciting cause. The world, apart 
from our consciousness—i. e. the non-ego gua non-ego—is some- 
thing utterly different from the world in our consciousness of it, 
for our consciousness is not the world in itself, but a state of 
ourselves. Nature is an eternal darkness, an eternal silence ! 
Light, with its myriad forms and colours—sound, with its thou- 
sand-voiced life—are but human phenomena—are but states of 
the mind. 

The great mistake lies in taking a metaphor for a fact, and 
arguing as if the mind were a mirror. It is no mirror; it gives 
no faithful reflection of the world; it gives only a faithful report 
of its own states, as excited by the world. Hence the common 
error respecting the “deception of the senses.” The senses 
never deceive us! Whatever popular prejudice, or popular phi- 
losophy, may assert, the testimony of the senses is inviolable, 
and must be accepted as such. Let us prove this by reference 
to a common instance: a tower appears round at a certain dis- 
tance, but square when you approach near to it. This, you say, 
is a deception of the senses? This, we say, is the truth of the 








* Primum quod actuale mentis humane esse constituit, quam idea rei 
alicujus singularis actu existentis.—Zthice, pars ii, prop. xi. 
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Senses. ‘To all men, at the former distance, it will appear round, 
and to all men, at the latter distance, square. This because the 
senses faithfully report the impressions, and the actual impres- 
sions are in the first instance what we call round, and in the 
second what we call square. Nething can be more plain. The 
impression is a consequence of the relation in which your eye 
stands to the tower—it is A+B=C. When, in walking up to 
the tower, you change the relation, and alter it to A+D, then of 
course you have another result in E (square); would you have 
the result the same in both cases? ‘That, indeed, would be 
a deception of the senses, for A plus B, and A plus D would 
then both equal C. As it is, the result of the relation is faith- 
fully recorded. Ata certain distance the tower appears round, 
at another square; it all the while is neither, for round and 
square are the forms of the mind, and not the constituents of 
things. 

The result of this long but indispensable digression is, that 
ideas are the images of things.as they exist in relation to us, but 
not the formule of things as they exist in themselves. If, there- 
fore, we cannot get deeper than phenomena—if every way we 
turn a thing we can only get an appearance of it, and cannot 
absorb its being in our own—how then shall we speculate on 
things in themselves? If we cannot penetrate the essence of a 
flower, how shall we penetrate the essence of God? 

This consideration, therefore, that the mind is not a passive 
mirror reflecting the nature of things, but the partial creator of its 
own forms—that in perception there is nothing but certain changes 
in the percipient—this consideration, we say, is the destruction 
of the very basis of Ontology, for it expressly teaches that the 
subjective idea is not the correlate of the objective fact; and 
only upon the belief that our ideas are the perfect and adequate 
images of external things can any metaphysical speculation 
rest. Misled by the nature of geometry, which draws its truths 
from the mind, as the spider draws the web from its bosom, Des 
Cartes assumed that metaphysical truths could be attained in the 
same way. ‘This was a confusion of reasoning, yet Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and their successors, followed him vunhesitatingly. 
Spinoza, however, had read Bacon’s denouncement of this @ priori 
method, though evidently unprepared to see the truth of the 
protest. It is curious to read his criticism of Bacon; he looks 
on it as that writer’s great error to have mistaken the knowledge 
of the first cause and origin of things. On the nature of mind, 
he says, Bacon speaks very confusedly, and while he proves 
nothing, judges much. For, in the first place, he supposes that 
the human intellect, besides the deceptions of the senses, is sub- 
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ject to the deceptions of its own nature, and that it conceives 
everything according to the analogies of its own nature, and not 
according to the analogies of the universe, so that it is like an 
unequal mirror to the rays of things which mixes the conditions 
of its own nature with those of external things.* 

We look upon Spinoza’s aberration as remarkable, however, 
because he had also seen that in some sense the subjective was 
not the absolute expression of the objective: as is proved by, his 
celebrated argument for the destruction of final causes, wherein 
he showed that order was a thing of the imagination, as were 
also right and wrong, useful and hurtful—these being merely such 
in relation to us. Still more striking is his anticipation of Kant, 
in this passage—‘* Ex quibus claré videre est, mensuram, tem- 
pus et numerum nihil esse preter cogitandi, seu potids imagi- 
nandi modos;” which should have led him to suspect that the 
same law of mental forms was also applicable to all other subjects. 

Thus, then, may the inquirer escape Spinozism by denying the 
possibility of metaphysical science; thus, and thus only. But in 
denying it he will not the less be grateful to the great thinker 
who elaborated it. He will revere him as one of the immortal 
intellects whose labours cleared the way for the present state of 
things; and he will affectionately trace the coincidences of Spi- 
noza with those who went before and those who came after him. 
Pantheism is as old as philosophy. It was taught in the old 
Greek schools—by Plato, by St Augustine,}+ and by the Jews.{ 
Indeed, one may say that pantheism, under one of its various 
shapes, is the necessary consequence of all metaphysical inquiry, 
when pushed to its logical limits ; and from this reason do we find 
it in every age and nation. The dreamy contemplative Indian, 
the quick versatile Greek, the practical Roman, the quibbling 
Scholastic, the ardent Italian, the lively Frenchman, and the 
slow Englishman, have all pronounced it as the final truth of 
philosophy. Wherein consists Spinoza’s originality ?—what is 





* “Nam primd supponit, quod intellectus humanus preter fallaciam sen- 
suum sua sola natura fallitur, omniaque fingit ex pool ia sue nature et 
non ex analogia universi, aded ut sit instar speculi ineequa: is ad radias rerum, 
qui suam naturam nature rerum immiscet,’”—EZpist. il. Opera, p. 398. 

+ St Augustine says—“ Substantialittr Deus ubique di est. Sed sic 
est Deus per cuncta diffusus, ut non sit qualitas mundi, sed substantia 
creatrix mundi, sine labore regens et sine onere continens mundum, Non 
tamen per spatia locorum, quasi mole diffusa, ita ut in dimidio mundi corpore 
vit dimidius, atque ita per totum totus; sed in solo ccelo totus, et in sola terra 
totus, et in ceelo et in terra totus, et nulla contentus loco, sed in se ipso 
ubique totus.’’—(Quoted in Mrs Austin on Goethe, vol. iii, p. 272.) 

{ The Cabbalists taught, however, a more vague and fanciful pantheism, 
founded on material analogies and metaphors.—See Salvador: Jesus Christ 
et sa Doctrine, tome i, p. 122. 
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his merit?—are natural questions, when we see him only lead 
to the same result as others had before proclaimed. His merit 
and originality consist in the systematic exposition and develop- 
ment of that doctrine: in his hands, for the first time, it assumes 
the aspect of a science. The Greek and Indian pantheism is a 
vague, fanciful doctrine, carrying with it no scientific conviction ; 
it may be true—it looks true—but the proof is wanting. But 
with Spinoza there is no choice: if you understand his terms, 
admit the possibility of his science, and seize his meaning, you 
can no more doubt his conclusions than you can doubt Euclid; 
no mere opinion is possible, conviction only is possible. 

Did, then, Philosophy stop with Spinoza? did it either accept 
his conclusions, or re-examine their foundations? No: it is one 
of the sad conditions of metaphysics (or rather of apo to have 
no rest, no repose. Age rolls over age as the wave follows its 
brother, and each casts upon the shore its glittering foam; only 
foam, alas! and scattered by the next breeze; dazzling, bewitch- 
ing, evanescent. It is one of the curious points in the history of 
humanity, that methods are so seldom altered. Each man follows 
his father, and endeavours to succeed where generations have 
failed; he never once suspects the nature of the method he em- 
ploys—that he takes for granted; yet, in most cases, it is pre- 
cisely there that the cause of failure lies. This explains the 
slowness of inventions, and the repugnance to novel methods ; 
what has been tried must be the right. When Bo-bo discovered 
the virtues of roast pig, by the accidental burning of his house, 
according to that charming philosopher Elia, the only way he 
could think of again procuring the luxury, was by again burning 
down his house. “It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt 
down now more frequently than ever.” The secret got abroad ; 
every one was anxious to have his roast pig; and “now there 
“was nothing but fires to be seen in every direction. Fuel and 
“‘ pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. ‘The insurance 
“‘ offices one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
“ slighter every day, until it was feared that the very science of 
“ architecture would in no long time be lost to the world. Thus, 
“this custom of firing houses continued till, in the process of time 
‘‘ (says my manuscript), a sage arose like our Locke, who made a 
“¢ discovery that the flesh of swine, or indeed, of any other animal, 
“might be cooked (burnt, as they called it) without the necessity 
“ef consuming a whole house to dress it. Then first began the 
“rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit came 
“in a century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
“slow degrees (concludes the manuscript) do the most useful, and 
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“seemingly the most obvious arts, make their way among man- 
** kind.” 

This pleasant satire points to a great truth. We might have 
gone on baffled, yet persisting, seeking the oslensaiiin and 
luilding palaces on air, “ miracles of rare delight,”—but uninha- 
bitable, untenable—had not a Bacon, answering the imperious 
wants of his age, arisen to point out that the method men were 
mp. was no path of transit to the truth, but led only to the 
and of chimeras. Bacon, we say, energetically denounced all 
existing methods, and pointed out a new one, such as ‘Time alone 
could appreciate. With how noble a confidence does he rely 
upon the Future ! and how gloriously that Future has filled the 
measure of his prophecies ! 

But humanity could not at once ielinquish its habits, and with 
the great Leibnitz at its head again endeavoured to probe the 
secret of the world. Leibnitz, who refused to acknowledge 
Spinoza, never doubted the efficiency of his method; he went 
on “ burning down his house ” after his own magnificent fashion, 
and never questioned its success. What were the results? We 
speak not of his mathematical genius, but of his ontological dis- 
coveries. ‘The results were his famous monadologie, and his still 
more famous pre-established harmony : wonderful conceptions, no 
doubt, but barren as the east wind. ‘These he transmitted to 
Wolff. Kant demolished them, and established Spinoza’s no- 
tion amet per space and time, as forms of the mind. F'ichte 
followed with his idealistic Spinozism, as he himself calls it, to 
prove that there is “urspriinglich nur eine Substanz, das Ich; 
in dieser einen Substanz sind alle modglichen Accidenzen, also 
alle moglichen Realitiaten gesetzt.” Then came Schelling, 
whose philosophy is saturated with Spinozism, and from which it 
will hw be necessary to notice two or three fundamental posi- 
tions, to see how perfectly they agree with those of the Ethica: 
** Gott is das einzig Reale, ausserdem es schlechterdings kein 
Seyn giebt. Was also existirt, existirt mit Gott, und was ist, ist 
dem Wesen nach, ihm gleich.” Compare Spinoza, Def. vi, and 
Prop. xv,—* Quicquid est in Deo est et nihil sine Deo esse nec 
concepi potest.” Again,—* Gott ist nicht das Hochste, sondern 
er ist das schlechtin Eine; er ist nicht anzuschauen als Gipfel 
oder Ende, sondern als Centrum, nicht im Gegensatz einer Peri- 
pherie, sondern als Alles in Allem.”—Spinoza, passim. Again, 
—** Gott enthalt die méglichkeit seines Seyns in sich selbst.”— 
Spinoza, Prop. vi; Coroll. ii; and Def. iand iii. ‘The position of 








* «Essays of Elia:’ Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 
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Spinoza, that the universe is but the aspect of God, considered 
under his infinite attribute of extension, is thus stated by Schel- 
ling :—* Die Unendlichkeit ist Gott, angeschaut von Seite seines 
Affirmirt-Seyns.” Respecting the impersonality of the human 
mind, and its dependence on the universal mind, Spinoza writes,— 
** Hine sequitur mentem humanam partem esse infiniti intellectus 
Dei; ac proinde cum dicimus mentem humanam hoc, vel illud per- 
cipere, aliud nihil dicimus, quam quod Deus, non quatenus infini- 
tus est sed quatenus per naturam human mentis explicatur, 
sive quatenus humane mentis essentiam constituit, hance vel illam 
habet ideam.” (Ethice, pars. ii, prop. xi, coroll.) Schelling, 
precisely to the same effect, says,—‘‘ Das Denken ist nicht mein 
Denken, und das Seyn nicht mein Seyn; denn Alles ist nur Gottes 
oder des Alles. Ueberhaupt gibt es nicht eine Vernunft, dic 
wir hitten, sondern nur eine Vernunft, die uns hat.” (Jairbiicher 
der Medicin, bd. i, p.13.) We have dragged these fundamental 
notions forward to show how, in spite of different terminology, 
and a more enthusiastic poetical manner, Schelling is the same 
as Spinoza in his philosophy ; he is far less rigorous and scientific 
in his method. Hegel's mind was more akin to Spinoza’s than 
any of the others, and accordingly, in his writings we still more 
distinctly trace the influence of the Ethica, disguised under 
pedantic terminologies, and useless distinctions. It may be 
curious here to quote Spinoza’s anticipation of the Hegelian 
Christology, which, in the hands of Strauss, Feuerbach, and 
Bruno Baur, has made so much noise in the theological world:— 
‘I tell you,” says Spinoza, in his letter to Oldenburg, “ that it 
is not necessary for your salvation that you should believe in 
Christ according to the flesh; but of that eternal Son of God, 7. e. 
the eternal wisdom of God, which is manifested in all things, but 
mostly in the Auman mind, and most of all in Jesus Christ; a 
very different conception must be formed.”—“ Dico ad salutem 
non esse omnind necesse, Christum secundum carnem noscere, sed 
de ceterno illo filio Dei, hoc est, Dei eterna sapientia, que sese in 
omnibus rebus, et maxime in mente humana et ompium maximé 
in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longé aliter sentiendum.”* 

This audacious speculation Strauss first made the ground of a 
serious schism; its want of philosophical /undus, however, suffi- 
ciently guards us from its reception here. England can well 
afford to bear the sneers of Germany and France at her incapacity 
for metaphysical speculation, when she contemplates the results 
of that speculation in the works of modern metaphysicians. The 





* © Opera Posthuma,’ p, 450. 
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strong practical sense of our countrymen revolts at the curious 
subtleties and cobwebs so indefatigably produced by the arachne 
philosophers of Germany; and though revolting more from 
instinct than from a clear vision into the causes of metaphysical 
impossibilities, yet the instinct is a happy one. Foreigners 
accuse us, and accuse us justly, of a want of appreciation of 
generalities—a want of the true philosophical faculty of gene- 
ralization : but this accusation is by them coupled with an artifice 
of which they are unconscious. We are averse to generalization 
—but it does not follow that those who are fond of it manifest a 
greater aptitude for philosophy because they apply it to meta- 
physics—on the contrary, such an application is in itself 
eminently unphilosophical in the present state of the human 
mind. They, however, couple the subjects of metaphysics with 
the powers of generalization, and fancy that the one includes 
and presupposes the other, so that those who are not meta- 
physicians are averse to generalities. But in truth it is our 
weakness that we do not comprehend the importance of gene- 
ralities, and it is our strength that we reject as frivolous all 
metaphysics. 

The deplorable paradoxes and absurdities into which the 
modern thinkers have been led, are owing to the vicious method 
which they follow, and which we have above combated. In 
Spinoza’s time this Method was the only one which with his 
education he could adopt. In Spinoza Ontology reached its 
consummation ; it remained for posterity to apply this doctrine 
to every special case, or else to re-examine its foundations to see 
if they were sound. Posterity did neither of these (with the 
exception of an insignificant number of Baconian thinkers), and 
the progress of humanity has been sensibly retarded in conse- 

uence. 
" Such was Benedict Spinoza—thus he lived and thought. A 
brave and simple man, earnestly meditating on the deepest sub- 
jects that can occupy the human race, he produced a system 
which will ever remain as one of the most astounding efforts of 
abstract speculation ; a system that has been decried for nearly 
two centuries, as the most iniquitous and blasphemous of human 
invention ; and which has now, within the last sixty years, be- 
come the acknowledged parent of a whole nation’s p ay 
ranking among its admirers some of the most pious and illus- 
trious intellects of the age. The ribald Atheist turns out, on 
nearer acquaintance, to be a ‘ God-intoxicated man.” The 
blasphemous Jew, becomes a pious, virtuous, and creative thinker. 
The dissolute Heretic becomes a child-like, simple, self-denying 
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and heroic man. We look into his works with calm earnestness, 
and read there another curious page of human history : the ma- 
jestic struggle with the mysteries of existence has failed, as it 
always must fail; but the struggle demands our warmest admira- 
tion, and the man our ardent sympathy. Spinoza stands out 
from the dim past like a tall beacon, whose shadow is thrown 
athwart the sea, and whose light will serve to warn the wanderers 
from the shoals and rocks on which hundreds of their brethren 
have perished. G. H. L. 





Art. V.— History of the Baptist Missionary Society, from 1192 
to 1842. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Ward and Co. 


THE present age may with great propriety be called an age 

of religious sectarianism. The impossibility of obtaining 
uniformity of opinion upon religious doctrines, or modes of wor- 
ship, is commonly admitted, and there are now but few who 
advocate its enforcement by pains and penalties. Tolera- 
tion has, in a great degree, taken the place of persecution, 
although persecution for religious opinions has not entirel 
ceased. Siciebiiion , or non-conformity, is still attended wit 
the loss of many of the common rights and privileges of citizens. 
Even children are denied a knowledge of the alphabet if the 
parents will not allow them to be farther instructed in the pe- 
culiar religious opinions of the dominant sect, and yet the power 
to persecute becomes every year more and more circumscribed, 
while the Church Establishment is itself rapidly splitting into a 
variety of conflicting sects, each engaged in a struggle for mas- 
tery ;—a — which will only end in a further extension 
of the principle of tolerance, and the repeal, which cannot long 
be delayed, of the uniformity statute of Elizabeth. 

But what is the philosophy of Sectarianism—what is a sect— 
but an association of men who unite together to profess and 
teach the doctrines they believe to be true, and to observe the 
forms of worship which they believe to be in accordance with the 
will of God? And what government can have a right to forbid 
them, even if it possessed the power wholly to prevent them ? 
The conduct of men in society is a proper subject of statute law, 
but their religious opinions and hot of worship are manifestly 
out of the reach, as they are out of the province, of legislative 
enactments. And what are the results of Sectarianism upon the 
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present state of society? Many hold the sects in contempt and 
abhorrence, and speak of them as composed of the ignorant, the 
deluded, the fanatical, the superstitious, the canting, and the 
hypocritical. 

It must, however, be a very superticial observer, if nota very 
ignorant bigot, who would thus dismiss the — from his 
mind. He who would understand the progress of society, will 
closely watch the influence of the sects on the state and con- 
dition of the people, and not suffer himself to be carried 
away by prejudices against classes of the community, of which 
practically he may know nothing. Sectarianism does not 
possess a monopoly of ignorance, superstition, and hypocrisy ; 
there is some of it even in the state Church. It must be ad- 
mitted that the sects have much influence, especially with the 
lower orders of the people; and how have they obtained that in- 
fluence? Not by bribery or flattery, but by sympathy. ‘They 
have gone to them in their haunts of vice, in their abodes of 
poverty, distress, and disease; they have expressed and shown 
that they take an interest in their welfare; they have offered 
them advice, instruction, and warning; they have invited them 
to their assemblies, public and private ; have shaken them by the 
hand, and proffered them friendship and love, if they would 
forsake their old courses and become members of a Christian 
fellowship; and, when they have agreed to do so, have acknow- 
ledged them as brethren and sisters. Is not this a legitimate 
mode of obtaining influence, and can we wonder that it has been 
successful? It is successful, certainly, in promoting a large and 
rapid increase of their numbers, and it therefore becomes im- 
portant calmly to inyestigate the further effects produced by this 
movement. ‘The orthodoxy of their faith, their peculiar opinions 
concerning ceremonies and discipline, are not involved in the 
inquiry. We would simply learn the bearing of Sectarianism 
upon the state of society and civilization. 

It is certain that all the sects require their members to be 
sober in habit, decent in person, and orderly in their behaviour ; 
to avoid profane swearing, vice, and tenes and a great part 
of the time of all these religious communions is employed upon 
questions of character and propriety of conduct. Whatever 
tends to make people value character, and to become circumspect 
in their conduct, must be good, and Sectarianism is so far good. 
There is abundant evidence that the members of all the sects 
among the lower orders, are the most decent, sober, and orderly, 
of the working population. In the agricultural districts, if a 
labourer is observed to be more steady at his employment, and 
to use in conversation better language than his ileus, upon in- 
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quiry it is commonly found that he is a Baptist, or a Methodist, 
or a member of some other religious sect. 

Sectarianism also furnishes a powerful stimulus to the exercise 
of thought, and the great fault of the uncivilized is that they 
do not think enough. Whatever tends to supply a motive anda 
subject for the exercise of mind serves the cause of civilization. 
To think and reason, to argue about original sin, to distinguish 
between Adam’s act as only the occasion and not the cause of 
mankind being sinners,—to discuss whether faith is the means of 
salvation, or only the evidence of the subject of it,—whether 
being interested in the Covenant of Grace, Baptism should be 
administered only to adults upon a profession of faith, or if 
children also are entitled to this initiary rite of the Christian 
churech,—to split hairs upon many doctrinal points, and at the 
same time contend boldly for the rights of conscience, and the 

rinciple of religious liberty ; this exercise of mind is likely to 
increase the powers of the mind, and in some cases to lead on to 
the production of the highest order of intellectual vigour. How 
many men who have risen to eminence in science or literature, 
have sprang out of the sects ! 

It may also be remarked, that the lowest and most fanatical 
sects serve as pioneers for the more rational! or intellectual, and 
this is accounted for by the fact that the uncultivated mind is the 
most prone to superstition. ‘This will also account for the 
change of opinion that is continually taking place in the mem- 
bers of dissenting congregations, and also for the progress of 
opinion among sectarians generally; for it must be admitted 
that the members of the whole body are now generally much 
more liberal in their views, and more intelligent, than formerly. 
Even the Quakers of the present day, once formal and exclusive 
to a proverb, are very different to the Quakers of half a century 
back. Apart, then, from all considerations as to the correctness 
of the religious doctrines which they teach, or the religious cere- 
monies which they enjoin, it is to us at least obvious that secta- 
rians generally promote the cause of morals and civilization, and 
ought, therefore, rather to be encouraged than hindered in their 
work by all good governments. 

‘The magnitude and extent of the operations in which the dif- 
ferent sects are engaged, demand the attention of the philoso- 
pher and politician. Not confined to the limits of this country, 
they have sent forth their missionaries into every part of the 
world; and often with the most beneficial results. Who can 
read without interest the history of Penn and the founders of 
Pennsylvania, or of the Moravians in their numerous and widely- 
spread establishments, or of the Independents in the South Seas, 
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or of the Methodists and other sects everywhere. Only take 
the fact, that decent, respectable men are found to sacrifice all 
the comforts of English homes, and settle down with their wives 
and families among the most ignorant and barbarous races, 
teaching them the manners and habits of civilized life, and edu- 
eating their children. Can it be otherwise than that this self-de- 
votedness will have an important influence upon the future des- 
tinies of mankind ? 

It is sometimes objected to missionary proceedings, that while 
there are so many ignorant and degraded beings in this country, 
there is inconsistency in spending large sums of money about 
the distant heathen; that chasing, even in the form of missionary 
labour, should begin at home. Such objectors, however, gene- 
rally claim the right for themselves to go where they please, to 
see objects that please them, or to do works that interest them ; 
and surely those who devote themselves to benevolent objects, 
may be dewed to choose for theniselves the field of their exer- 
tions. 

The book named at the head of this article makes us 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Baptist Missionaries in 
the East and West Indies, and certainly should be read by those 
who would know what is passing in our colonies, and what 
becomes of the rights of the subject in the distant parts of the 
British empire. Let us see not only what is doing by the mis- 
sionaries, but what others are doing to them. 

It appears that in the year 1832, in the island of Jamaica, 
the Baptist Missionaries suffered imprisonment at the hands 
of the ruling authorities. The most extravagant charges 
brought against them were attempted to be supported by evi- 
dence extorted from slaves tied to the stake to be shot, or 
suffering under the infliction of torture. Of one of these accusa- 
tions Lord Goderich says,—‘ I must distinctly avow my con- 
viction that the improbability of the charge is so extreme, that 
nothing short of the most irresistible evidence could induce a 
belief of it.’ None of the charges were substantiated, and yet 
the magistrates and officers of militia (the names of thirty-three 
are given, vol. ii, p. 146), proceeded in open day to burn and 
destroy the chapel and dwellinghouses of the missionaries, to the 
value of 23,250/. This conduct, however, as in all such cases, 
has only tended ultimately to —— the persecuted cause. A 

eat part of the amount of the mee 8 done appears to have 


een made good by the government, and the public supplied by 
subscription 13,000/. in the course of seven weeks. The subse- 
quent success of these missionaries seems to have been in the 
same ratio. ‘Our congregations,” they say, “ continue to in- 
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crease, and our prospects are as pleasing as the persecutions we 
have endured were severe.” And if there be truth in the fol- 
lowing passage who would not wish their success to continue ? 


‘The general circumstances of the mission were auspicious; 
numerous additions to the churches continued to be made, enlarged 
oo of worship built, and new stations occupied. Both Mr 

urchell and Mr Knibb had given much attention to plans for pro- 
moting education. To this subject the former had been stimulated 
by the suggestions of the friends of religion during his visit to 
England ; and having obtained young men to be prepared as teachers, 
he undertook Lancasterian and Sabbath schools. The advan- 
tages of the institution were to be available to all children, 
irrespective of the religious denomination of their parents. The 
periodical press, though hostile to the evangelization of the negroes, 
could not refrain from bearing testimony to their moral improve- 
ment; the close of the year had formerly been distinguished by 
riotous disorder, but the Christmas holidays were beginning to be 
remembered like the emotions of abygonedream. In the towns all 
were quiet—in the rural districts everything proceeded in admir- 
able order. The Falmouth Post says,—‘The cage has not had a 
solitary inmate for some time past ; the specials, clerk of the peace, 
and constables, all declare they have nothing to do.’”’ 

The schools appear to be numerously attended, and the 
religious congregations immense, commonly amounting to 2,000, 
and on particular occasions to 8,000 or 9,000. In the East 
Indies the exertions of the Baptist Missionaries have been truly 
extraordinary, and although their converts have been few as 
compared with the number in Jamaica, the seeds they have sown 
contain germs of thought which will one day shake the power of 
superstition in Hindostan. There they havea printing office, in 
which a hundred persons are employed in casting types, and in 
si and binding, not only odious works, but works of 
general usefulness in various languages. ‘At this establish- 
ment thousands of gospels, and above two hundred thousand 
tracts and school books, have been lately printed every year.” 
The printing press and type foundry at Calcutta were erected at 
a cost of upwards of 20,000/. This establishment not only prints 
largely in English, but in all written Oriental languages, and casts 
type in most of them. Out of the profits of the last few years 
3,000/. have lately been devoted to mission work. Since the 

ear 1801 the whole Bible, or parts of it, have been translated 
into forty-four Eastern languages or dialects, and nearly five 
hundred thousand volumes have been printed. Besides all this 
immense labour they manage a great many schools, preach in 
the native language, have established a college, a botanical and 
agricultural society, savings’ banks, and several large boarding 
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schools, the expense of which, or by far the greater part, is 
defrayed by the profits of their own labour. 

It appears that the East India Government employed Dr 
Carey in some service for which they paid him about 1,200/. a 
year, and yet this very man was not at first allowed to settle in 
British India, but was obliged to go to Serampore, under the 
protection of the Danish Government. ‘This cannot be wise 
policy: the missionaries are certainly materially helping to 
civilize the world, and although they may not always set about it 
in the best way, obstructions should not be thrown in their path 
while seeking to avail themselves of no other means of promoting 
their object than those which are peaceable and inoffensive. 

The Baptist Missionaries were refused a passage toAfrica in the 
Government steamers up the Niger; yet there they are, and as it 
would appear, prospering, while the expedition that would not 
accept their co-operation has returned a miserable failure. ‘This 
is saying something for the energy and intelligence of the men 
employed on missions by the members of this sect; but of the 
existence among them of these qualities there are many examples 
in the volumes before us, and we cordially recommend the work 
to the reader. W. H. S. 





Art. VI.—A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive ; 
being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart Mill. 
2 vols. London: Parker. 1843. 


4 ie arrive at truth is a pressing business of every man’s life. 
“ Each one of us has infinite interests at stake, which must 
render us anxious to obtain the truest information about every- 
thing that can affect them. ‘To have true knowledge and firm 
faith with reference to all things important to us, is our most 
desirable acquisition. To judge between true and false, to 
decide on the evidence for assertions, is an avocation which no 
human being can get rid of, even fora short time, and which 
every earnest mind feels to have an indisputable precedence 
among the common engrossinents of life. 

The human faculties, if developed in any favourable way, have 
a wonderful instinctive aptitude for forming true propositions 
abont things, and deciding rightly on the sufficiency of evidence. 
And it has been made a question, whether this naturai aptitude 
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can have its reach extended, its operations quickened, the justice 
of its decisions secured, by a deep acquaintance with the precise 
character of those things which we vaguely denominate know- 
ledge, truth, evidence, and of that very complex medium of 
language, which so irresistibly shapes our conceptions and deter- 
mines in what order they shall come before our minds. About 
this question there needs be no hesitation whatever. The 
more we know about anything we are in search of, the more 
chance have we of finding it. If we wish to embrace in a general 
proposition the result of a number of facts, we shall seize it all 
the more readily if we know exactly what the character of a sci- 
entific generalization ouglit to be, what conditions it must fulfil. 
If, on the contrary, we have only vague notions of what truth 
and evidence are, our minds will be proportionally less suggestive 
regarding them, and our intellect weaker in handling them. Our 
general views always influence our discovery of particular in- 
stances; if those general views correspond to the nature of the 
things, they will contribute greatly to our inventive power; if 
they are perverse and distorted they will as greatly damage inven- 
tion, even when they do not lead us to take up with what is false. 
This holds in all mental operations and judgments whatever. 
Thus, a man’s style of language follows not only his ideas on the 
subject of which he speaks or writes, but also his general views 
of what expression ought to be, if he has ever formed such. By 
mere habitual reading of grammatical English, a man will learn 
to write grammatically in many cases, but by a proper mastery of 
the rules of grammar he learns to write correctly in all cases, far 
sooner than mere reading will bring him into partial correctness. 
In all affairs of difficulty he who works without a principle is 
considered rash or foolish. We can go to a certain length in 
everything by blind impulses, and keen intellects of good experi- 
ence may go to a great length; but this has its limit, and we may 
proceed a great way beyond that limit by the help of a good 
well-conceived principle. 

That these considerations, so familiar in every walk of life, 
should by many be deemed inapplicable to the discovery and 
verification of truth, must be owing to this, that accurate general 
views of what constitutes truth and evidence have not yet been 
spread abroad in the world. ‘There have been many treatises on 
logic, on the conduct of the understanding, on the methods of 
cultivating science, and great have been their utility and influ- 
ence on the human mind. ‘The work before us is far from being 
the first that has pretended to construct the ultimate or final phi- 
losophy of truth,—that has proposed to lay down the universal 
characters of knowledge and evidence, in a manner applicable to 
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everything that can be believed by the human mind. But it is, 
so far as we are aware, the first which, in our own country and in 
this age, has attempted to construct such a philosophy by a sys- 
tematic generalization of the methods and processes of modern 
positive science. 

The name Logic does not and cannot convey to the reader any 
notion of the contents of Mr Mill’s book, because they are such 
as no reader has seen under this or any other title. In comparing 
it with common manuals of logic we may say, that it contains 
everything about the discovery and — of truth, excepting 
the part handled in those manuals. He has not come forward to 
drive Whately from the throne, but refers his readers to Whately 
for all that is there taught. He occupies himself with laying 
down principles that comprehend, and put in its proper place, the 
syllogistic logic of the schools, and along with it other depart- 
ments of still higher import. 

After a brief introduction, the work is laid out in six books. 
Ist. Of Names and Propositions, 196 pages. 2nd. Of Ratioci- 
nation or Syllogism, 130 pages. 3rd. Of Induction, 440 pages. 
4th. Of Operations subsidiary to Induction, 132 pages. 5th. Of 
Fallacies, 142 pages. 6th. Of the Logic of the Moral and Poli- 
tical Sciences, 150 pages. From the space assigned to these 
several subjects it will be seen at once that the author has assigned 
to Induction, as a part of logic, a degree of importance that will 
sound strange to logicians of the old school. 

The introduction is occupied with defining, according to the 
author’s view, the province of logic. ‘Truths are known to us in 
two ways, by intuition or immediate consciousness, and by infer- 
ence. ‘Truths known by intuition need no proof, and admit of no 
questioning ; if they are not true, truth is unattainable. ‘Those 
known by inference are known because of a known connexion 
with some known thing. A flash of lightning crosses our eyes, 
we know that the rumble of thunder will follow; five seconds 
elapse in the interval, we know that the thunder has been about 
a mile distant. A man accosts us in the street, we hear his 
address and see his appearance, we know that he is an Irishman, 
and of the uneducated class. We see a person dressed in a red 
coat with a white belt and bayonet, we know that he is a servant 
of the crown, that his trade is fighting with fire-arms, and his 

es a shilling a day. These instances, in which we know 
things of which we have no perception at the time, are cases of 
inference ; and the knowledge results from a previously ascer- 
tained connexion with things actually observed. 

In cases of this kind there is no such self-evident certainty, as 
in cases of direct perception ; there is scope for error and mistake, 
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There must be certain conditions of connexion that shall justify 
the inference. The science of logic, therefore, according to Mr 
Mill, is that which investigates the evidence of all propositions 
which are inferred from others—finds what connexion of the 
seen with the unseen justifies belief in the latter. It is, in short, 
the science of Evidence, or Proof. It is not strictly the science 
of invention or discovery, but it walks side by side with these 
processes, and cannot be severed from them. ence the author 
feels himself called on, and we think most imperatively, to cha- 
racterize and discuss the various methods in which truths are 
sought, that those methods may be tried by the laws of evidence, 
which laws, in fact, determine what the methods ought to be. In 
the introductory chapter the reader will find the view which we 
have stated of the object of the work considerably expanded, and 
accompanied with illustration, proof, and the necessary discrimina- 
tions, in a style of great clearness. 

The first book is on Names and Propositions. It commences 
by showing the necessity of ——— the general principles of 
the nature and import of names ; since these make up propositions, 
and propositions are the forms in which all questions, and all 
knowledge, everything that can be believed, or denied, or made a 
subject of proof, may be expressed. The nature of names must 
follow the nature of things, or at least of our views of things ; 
and distinctions in the kinds of names will often, though not 
always, give indication of corresponding distinctions in things. 

Every proposition is composed at least of two names, and con- 
sequently must be concerned with two nameable things :— 


‘“‘ Dismissing for the present the copula, of which more will be 
said hereafter, every proposition, then, consists of at least two names ; 
brings together two names in a particular manner. This is already 
a first step towards what we are in quest of. It appears from this, 
that for an act of belief, one object is not sufficient ; the simplest act 
of belief supposes, and has something to do with, two objects; two 
names, to say the least; and (since the names must be names of 
something) two nameable things. A large class of thinkers would 
cut the matter short by saying, two ideas. They would say, that 
the subject and predicate are both of them names of ideas; the idea 
of gold, for instance, and the idea of yellow; and that what takes 
place (or a part of what takes place) in the act of belief, consists in 
bringing one of these ideas under the other. But this we are not 
yet in a condition to say; whether such be the correct mode of 
describing the question, is an after consideration. The result with 
which, for the present, we must rest contented, is, that in every act 
of belief two objects are in some manner taken cognizance of; that 
there can be no belief claimed, or question propounded, which does 
not embrace two (either material or intellectual) subjects of thought ; 
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each of them capable or not of being conceived by itself, but inca- 
pable of being believed by itself.” 


It is by looking thus at the mode in which propositions are and 
must be expressed, that we come in sight of their real structure. 
The importance of making our approaches to the investigation of 
the things about which knowledge and belief are concerned 
through the medium of their names, is well brought out in the 
following short extract :— 


‘In any enumeration and classification of things which does not 
set out from their names, no varieties of things will of course be 
comprehended but those recognised by the particular inquirer; and 
it will still remain for him to establish by a subsequent examination 
of names, that his enumeration has omitted nothing which it ought 
to have included. But if we begin with names, and use them as 
the clue to the things, we bring at once before us all the distinctions 
which have been recognised, not by a single inquirer of perhaps 
limited views, but by the collective intelligence of mankind. It 
doubtless may, and I believe it will, be found that mankind have 
multiplied the varieties unnecessarily, and have imagined distinc- 
tions among things where there were only distinctions in the manner 
of naming them. But we are not entitled to assume this at the 
commencement.” 


The author, therefore, commences his undertaking by an 
analysis of names, and an enumeration of their varieties: and 
already the reader perceives that important distinctions and clas- 
sifications of things are coming into view. We pass over the 
exemplifications of general and individual names, concrete and 
abstract, but we must comment upon a distinction which Mr 
Mill has for the first time brought conspicuously into view, and 
which is by far the most pregnant in consequences of all the 
logical distinctions among terms,—namely, that of connotative 
and non-connotative names. 


«¢ A non-connotative term is one which signifies a subject only, or 
an attribute only. A connotative term is one which denotes a sub- 
ject and implies an attribute. By a subject is here meant anything 
which possesses attributes. Thus John, London, England, are 
names which signify a subject only. Whiteness, length, virtue, 
signify an attribute only. None of these names, therefore, are con- 
notative. But white, long, virtuous, are connotative. The word 
white denotes all white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, 
&c., and implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute whiteness. The word white is not predicated of the attri- 
bute, but of the subjects, snow, &c.; but when we predicate it of 
them we imply, or connote, that the attribute whiteness belongs to 
them. The same may be said of the other words above cited. Vir- 
tuous, for example, is the name of a class, which includes Socrates, 
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Howard, the Man of Ross, and an undefined number of other indi- 
viduals, past, present, and to come. These individuals, collectively 
and severally, can alone be said with propriety to be denoted by the 
word; of them alone can it properly be said to be a name. But it 
is a name applied to all of them in consequence of an attribute which 
they possess in common, the attribute which men have agreed to 
call virtue. It is applied to all beings that are considered to possess 
this attribute; and to none which are not so considered. 

“« All concrete general names are connotative. The word man, 
for example, denotes Peter, Paul, John, and an indefinite number 
of other individuals, of whom, taken as a class, it is the name. But 
it is applied to them because they possess, and to signify that they 
possess, certain attributes. These seem to be corporeity, animal 
life, rationality, and a certain external form, which for distinction we 
call the human. Every existing thing which possessed all these 
attributes would be called a man; and anything which possessed 
none of them, or only one, or two, or even three of them without the 
fourth, would not be so called.” 

All common appellatives, therefore, all names of classes, if of 
the concrete kind, are connotative terms ; they denote things, but 
connote attributes. Now, the immense importance of the dis- 
tinction lies in this, that a great part of knowledge and inquiry 
consists in determining and assigning the connotations of those 
names which have acquired by use a certain known denotation. And 
themeaning of even abstract terms when they are non-connotative, 
such as impiety, roundness, fluidity, cannot be ascertained but by 
taking them in their concrete and connotative form, impious, 
round, fluid, and finding instances of the classes which they 
denote, from which by abstraction we find the common attribute, 
which forms the connotation of the concrete name, and the entire 
meaning of the abstract name. Given the denotation of a name, 
to find its connotation, and from that the meaning of the corre- 
sponding abstract term, is a problem which is the preliminary 
step and foundation of all science and philosophy, because the 
foundation of all general propositions. For example, the esta- 
blishment of the proposition, gases are indefinitely expansible, 
demands first that we shall ascertain and fix the connotation of 
the term “ gas,’”’ the attributes by reason of which we apply the 
name to any given substance; in common parlance, we must 
know what a gas means. Having determined the connotation of 
gas to be ‘a collection of particles affected by an uncounteracted 
repulsion,” we can then verify the proposition which asserts their 
indefinite expansibility. If we say, “‘oppression makes a wise 
man mad,” the proposition can neither be proved nor applied till 
we ascertain the connotation of “oppressive” (which gives the 
denotation of the abstract “ oppression ”), and the connotation of 
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“mad.’’ When by an inquiry suited to the purpose we determine 
that an act of oppression connotes the strong committing injustice 
upon the weak, whether their strength be in person, in office, in 
mental gifts, or in substance; and that “mad” connotes action 
utterly unaccompanied and uncontrolled by rationality ; we have 
taken the first step towards judging of the truth of the propo- 
sition which asserts that oppression causes madness. 

[t is known by every man of any intelligence that a great 
a disputes turn upon the meanings of words; but it is very 
insufficiently known by many of the most cultured minds, how 
much of inquiry and acquisition consists solely in determinin 
the meanings of words. The distinction which Mr Mill has laid 
down between the denotation and the connotation of words, and 
the use he makes of it, will serve to bring out the importance of 
this process, and to show that the mode of performing it is by 
collecting instances of the denotation, and by identifying in these 
their common attribute. It will also serve to mark the distine- 
tion between the two great distinct regions of research, which 
require to be exhibited and carried on apart, and should never be 
confused with one another—we mean tbe finding of common pro- 
perties or attributes, and the finding of general principles. To 
determine the connotation of the term ‘‘ Christian,” to ascertain 
precisely some attribute or attributes common to all persons and 
opinions that go under this name, is one sort of inquiry,—to 
determine propositions about Christians and Christianity, things 
conjoined with this quality as cause or effect, or invariable aecom- 
paniment, is quite a different inquiry. The one is carried on by 
the faculty of abstraction, acting on our knowledge of facts; the 
other by the faculty of induction: the one ends in definition, the 
other in predication. 

Great confusion, and labour lost, are the consequences of seek- 
ing after connotations as if they were propositions ; we encumber 
ourselves with extraneous matter which chokes our path. Thus 
if we were inquiring into the connotation of the word ‘ oppres- 
sive,” or the phrase “‘ oppressive conduct,” and were thinking all 
the while of its hatefulness, cruelty, and sinfulness, we should be 
completely aside from our mark, which is to find, not what moral 
attributes may be asserted of it, but what it is in itself; we seek 
not propositions, such as, oppressive acts are bad, but a definition, 
namely, “oppressive ” is the name of all acts agreeing in this, 
that the strong are committing injustice upon the weak. 

We hope that the words “connotation” and “ connote,” thus 
revived from the writings of the old logicians, will be speedily 
naturalized into our language, carrying along with them one of 
the most important abstract ideas that we know. The old word 
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‘“‘ meaning,” is vague and general, signifying either the things 
denoted by a word, or the attributes connoted ; and by this ambi- 
guity it has acted in obscuring our notions of the functions of 
names. We often have occasion to discuss the correctness or in- 
correctness, the propriety or impropriety of connotations, even 
when we are agreed as to the things which a word denotes. And 
when, by extensions founded on vague resemblances, a word is 
made to denote things which have no important attribute in 
common, we require to exercise the right of fixing upon a conno- 
tation from a portion of the denoted things, te the exclusion 
of the rest. In short, it seems to us that accurate classifications 
and abstractions will be much facilitated by the recognition of 
this distinction, and by the general use of the terms by which it is 
expressed. 

rom the different classes of names, our author proceeds to the 
classification of Nameable Things; endeavouring to reduce to 
the most general classes, all existences whatever. He collects 
together all the general names popularly used to express the most 
comprehensive classes of things, and having examined their im- 
port, regularizes and corrects the classification. ‘The common 
classes are, feelings, substances (including matter and mind), 
attributes (including qualities, quantity, and relations). In these 
classes are included everything that can be a subject of human 
knowledge or opinion ; and after discussing each of them, he re- 
duces them to the following classification : 

Ist. Feelings, or states of consciousness. 

2nd. The minds which experience those feelings. 

3rd. The bodies, or external objects, which excite certain of 
those feelings, together with the powers or properties whereby 
they excite them. 

4th. The Successions and Co-existences, the Likenesses and 
Unlikenesses, between feelings or states of consciousness. 

It was impossible to arrive at any general theory of the nature 
of propositions, without thus laying out in comprehensive array 
the whole of the things about which propositions are conversant. 
These four classes include man’s universe. We would refer the 
reader to the chapter in which this classification is brought out, 
as a specimen of metaphysical discussion of the clearest and most 
conclusive kind, where the best thoughts of the great thinkers on 
the subject, are harmonized and summed up into positive results. 

Having learned the nature of names, out of which propositions 
are constructed, and possessed ourselves of a general catalogue of 
all nameable things, we are now prepared for treating of propo- 
sitions themselves. 

And first, we have the ground to clear. A proposition being 
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defined, a portion of discourse in which a predicate is affirmed or 
denied of a subject (e.g., the earth is round—Time does not stand 
still) ; the author remarks, Ist, on the distinction between affirma- 
tive and negative propositions, which distinction he refuses to do 
away with, as being a real distinction in things, and not in name 
only; 2nd, on simple and complex propositions; and, 3rd, on 
categorical and hypothetical propositions. He shows the precise 
resolution of the complex propositions into the simple, and of the 
hypothetical into the categorical. 

What now is the exact import of propositions? After an 
elaborate investigation of instances, Mr Mill concludes, that all 
propositions assert or deny some one or other of these five things: 
Existence, Co-existence, Succession, Causation, or Resemblance. 
No proposition can be enunciated, no piece of knowledge or in- 
formation conveyed, nothing believed or disbelieved, that does 
not assert or deny of some thing or things, one of these five attri- 
butes. ‘ Tigers are ferocious,” asserts the co-existence of the 
attributes connoted by tiger, and the attributes connoted by fero- 
cious. ‘Sunshine makes vegetation expand,” asserts suc- 
cession and causation, of the thing sunshine, and the thing, ex- 
pansion of the blossoms. ‘J will be as the dew upon Lebanon,” 
is a proposition asserting resemblance. 

By his theory of connotation, Mr Mill gets out of all the meshes 
in which logicians have involved themselves in attempting to ex- 
plain predication by the idea of a class, as, for instance, by repre- 
senting all propositions as asserting that one class belongs to 
another class—-that the class snow is contained in the class white, 
the class earth in the class round. He shows, that this is a super- 
ficial and illogical view of the subject, and that by abandoning 
the notion of a class, and sticking to that of connotation, we ob- 
tain a much deeper insight into the meaning of propositions ; 
while it is only thus that we can have a useful classification of 
them. The whole of the sequel follows out of this fivefold division. 
There is a distinction in the methods adapted to each. The evi- 
dence for propositions of causation and succession is discussed 
in one place, the evidence of propositions of co-existence in a 
second, and of those of resemblance in a third. In fact, without 
this division, a clear philosophy of evidence is unattainable. 

The next chapter treats of merely Verbal Propositions, called 
by the schooimen Essential Propositions. These are easily shown 
to be mere definitions, or assertions of what is connoted by the 
names used, e.g., a triangle is a figure bounded by three straight 
lines—a ghost is a disembodied spirit—a liquid yields to the 
slightest force. Propositions, which like these assert either 
openly or covertly only the meaning of a name, must be distin- 
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guished from Real Propositions, which assert some connexion of 
one thing with another thing, and which alone can be a subject of 
belief or denial. Two sides of a triangle are greater than the third. 
Here we assert the co-existence of two attributes, the attribute of 
being bounded by three straight lines, and the attribute of 
two of these being greater than the third. Ghosts appear to 
murderers. This asserts the order in time of two things, the ap- 
pearance of ghosts, and theact of murder. This and the preceding 
are subjects of belief or denial. 

Real propositions, therefore, connect two things (or more) 
together ; they represent to us that where we find one thing we 
are entitled to expect or believe in another thing, which may not 
be apparent of itself. Such propositions are the instruments or 
media of inference, the things which endow us with the eye of rea- 
son, which so infinitely transcends the eye of sense. In them the 
unseen is linked to the seen, and by faith in this link we realise 
and believe in the unseen. A certain sound falls on our ear, we 
instantly know that rain is falling, that the fields are wet and 
clammy, that people whom a little ago we saw at work outside 
are now in the house. These are the conclusions of reason, the 
facts known by inference, believed in because linked in our 
minds to that one feeling of a certain sensation of sound. 

Our author devotes a chapter to classification, which he shows 
to be, not as is sometimes supposed, the foundation of language, 
but a consequence of it; a secondary thing, following immedi- 
ately on the setting up of a name connotative of any attributes 
which are found to distinguish certain objects. ‘The name then 
denotes these objects, and all others that may have these attri- 
butes, and is thus the name of a class. Thus the name seamen 
was given to distinguish some persons who agreed in this, that 
their occupation was on the sea; the connotation was fixed, and 
the name became the name of all, past and future, who possessed 
the attribute. The connotation is determined by a few applica- 
tions, and then the name is extended, and becomes that of an in- 
definite number of objects, or a class. 

As connected with classification, Mr Mill does not overlook 
what were termed by the schoolmen the five predicables; he 
shows them to contain real important distinctions, which he in- 
terprets into the language of a more modern and more advanced 
philosophy. These are genus, species, differentia, proprium, 
accidens. We shall allude only to his view of the nature of an 
infima species, or a lowest kind, which is the unit of a philo- 
sophical classification. A real kind is a class of objects distin- 
guished from other objects by an indefinite and unkuown nymber 
of properties. Thus man isa real kind, distinguished frei all 
other finds, not in one or two determinate points, but in many 
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that are known, and it may be, in many more not yet known. 
The simple substances of shenihies are real kinds, oxygen, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, &e., because they differ in toto,—in an in- 
definite number of particulars, of which we know a few, but 
cannot say how small aproportion these bear tothe whole. Classes 
distinguished from one another by only a single ultimate property 
and the properties dependent on it, are not real kinds. Circles 
are not areal kind; the whole extent of their difference from 
triangles or ellipses may be summed up in one attribute and its 
consequences. Liquids are not a real kind, because all their 
properties flow from one determinate property. If it could be 
shown that male and female differ in nothing which does not 
follow as a consequence from the distinction of sex, they 
would not be separate kinds. As it is, they are separate kinds, 
for they differ in an indefinite number of qualities which are 
nowise resolvable into one another. The various species dis- 
tinguished by zoologists and botanists are all supposed to be real 
kinds. Emotions are a real kind. Intellect is a real kind. 
Volitions we believe to be a real kind. But abstraction, 
reasoning, affections, are not real kinds; each may be defined 
by a fixed connotation, from which all its other distine- 
tive properties might be deduced. To determine all real 
kinds, and give them names, is to produce the most im- 
portant and stable of all classifications, — philosophical and 
natural in the highest sense. A classification may, however, be 
called philosophical (though in a lower sense), when it groups 
things by a property which is accompanied with other important 
properties, even although these should all flow by causation from 
the defining property, or be deducible by reasoning from it. 
Thus such classes as circles, liquids, affections, are highly philo- 
sophical, because about each a great many properties can be 
asserted besides that on which their definition is grounded. 
Linnaeus’ classes are not philosophical, because in general 
no other property is found to accompany a certain number of 
stamens and pistils; no propositions can be made having these 
classes for their subject; they are not to us a mark of important 
information. 

This inferior sort of philosophical classification must abound 
everywhere, and in it we are not tied down to one set of princi- 
ples and distinctions, Many and various classifications or parti- 
tions have sometimes been made of the same portion of the field 
of nature, in all of which, classes have been marked out that had 
many important properties in common, but all consequent on the 
one property by which they were defined. But classification by 
real kinds is limited to the number of such in Nature: it must 
follow the discovery of these, and remain unaltered for ever. 
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The whole of this chapter on the predicables is exceedingly 
interesting ; and the important Sasieal meanings attached to the 
words differentia, proprium, accidens, are such as to show that 
these words ought to have a place in current speech, as well as in 
the little-read works of the schools. 

The author next passes to the subject of Definition, which is 
most satisfactorily treated on his principles, and the chapter em- 
bodies many valuable truths. But we must confine ourselves to 
the fundamental ideas of the work, and shall now pass to his 
second book, which treats of deductive reasoning. One disputed 
point regarding definitions, touched on in the chapter we are 
passing over, will come under our notice again. 

We shall find it useful to quote the introductory paragraphs of 
the second book : 


“In the preceding book, we have been occupied, not with the 
nature of proof, but with the nature of assertion: the import con- 
veyed by a proposition, whether that proposition be true or false ; 
not the means by which to discriminate true from false propositions. 
The proper subject of logic, however, is proof. Before we could 
understand what proof is, it was necessary to understand what that 
is to which proof is applicable; what that is which can be a subject 
of belief or disbelief, of affirmation or denial; what, in short, the 
different kinds of propositions assert. 

‘¢ This preliminary inquiry we have prosecuted to a definite result. 
Assertion, in the first place, relates either to the meaning of words, 
or to some property of the —— which words signify. Assertions 
respecting the meaning of words, among which definitions are the 
most important, hold a place, and an indispensable one, in philosophy ; 
but as the meaning of words is essentially arbitrary, this class of 
assertions are not susceptible of truth or falsity, nor, therefore, of 
proof or disproof. Assertions respecting things, or what may be 
called real propositions, in contradistinction to verbal ones, are of 
various sorts. We have analyzed the import of each sort, and have 
ascertained the nature of the things they relate to, and the nature of 
what they severally assert respecting those things. We found that 
whatever be the form of the proposition, and whatever its nominal 
subject or predicate, the real subject of every proposition is some one 
or more facts or phenomena of consciousness, or some one or more 
of the hidden causes or powers to which we ascribe those facts; and 
that what is predicated or asserted, either in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, of those phenomena or those powers, is always either existence, 
order in place, order in time, causation, or resemblance. This, 
then, is the theory of the import of propositions, reduced to its ulti- 
mate elements ; but there is another and a less abstruse expression 
for it, which, though stopping short in an earlier stage of the 
analysis, is sufficiently scientific for many of the purposes for which 
such a general expression is required. This expression recognises 
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the commonly received distinction between subject and attribute, 
and gives the following as the analysis of the — of proposi- 
tions :—Every proposition asserts, that some given subject does or 
does not possess some given attribute ; or that some attribute is or is 
not (either in all or in some portion of the subjects in which it is 
met with) conjoined with some other attribute. 

‘* We say of a fact or statement, that it is proved, when we believe 
its truth by reason of some other fact or statement from which it is 
said to follow. Most of the propositions, whether affirmative or 
negative, universal, particular, or singular, which we believe, are 
not believed on their own evidence, but on the ground of somethin 
apse assented to, and from which they are said to be inferred. 

'o infer a proposition from a previous proposition or propositions ; 
to give credence to it, or claim credence for it, as a conclusion from 
something else; is to reason, in the most extensive sense of the 
term. ‘There is a narrower sense, in which the name reasoning is 
confined to the form of inference which is termed ratiocination, and 
of which the syllogism is the general type. The reasons for not 
conforming to this restricted use of the term were stated in an early 
stage of the inquiry, and additional motives will be suggested by the 
considerations on which we are now about to enter.” 


He first takes up, for the purpose of setting aside, those cases 
where inference is only apparent and not real, the same thing 
being merely reasserted in a different form; as in all cases of 
what is called the equipollence or equivalence, and conversion, of 
propositions. The study of these he considers necessary to good 
intellectual habits, but refers the student to the common manuals 
of logic, where they are all classified and explained. He pro- 
ceeds to remark that reasoning or inference is popularly said to 
be of two kinds; that from particulars to generals, and that from 
generals to particulars, the former called induction, the latter 
deduction, or ratiocination. But to express the two processes 
more correctly, induction is when from one or a number of 
propositions we infer a proposition more general than any of 
them, asserting things not asserted in any of the premises: 
while ‘*when from a general proposition, not alone but by 
combining it with other propositions, we infer a proposition of 
the same degree of generality with itself, or a less general 
proposition, or a proposition map individual, the process is 
ratiocination.” Twenty draughts of sea-water have been found 


to be salt, therefore all the water in the sea is salt; this is induc- 
tive inference. All the water in the ‘sea is salt, therefore the 
bucketful thrown upon a ship’s deck is salt; this is deductive 
inference. In the acquisition of knowledge, induction precedes 
deduction ; but the author thinks that the analysis of our 
knowledge should begin with the later parts and ascend from 
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them to the earlier. He therefore commences with deduction, or 
syllogism. 

After briefly stating the nature of the syllogism, as explained 
with so much clearness and precision in the common manuals of 
logic, Mr Mill discusses and sets aside the scholastic doctrine which 
founds the syllogism upon the maxim called the dictum de omni 
et nullo, and also shows the error of considering it (with Hobbes) 
to be entirely an affair of names; and then, upon his own doctrine 
of the import of propositions, he finds that the axiom upon which 
the authority of the syllogism rests is such as this, that attributes 
co-existing with the same attribute, co-exist with one another. A 
major proposition, “All men are mortal,” asserts the co-existence of 
the attributes connoted by man, and the attribute connoted by mor- 
tal; a minor proposition, ‘“‘ John Thomson is a man,” asserts the co- 
existence of theattributes of man with the objectnamed, John Thom- 
son. Now, if mortal and man go together—if man always carries 
- mortality with it, and if John ‘Thomson carries man with it, John 
Thomson carries mortality with it. The axiom may also be given 
thus : if one attribute bea mark ofa second attribute, and the second 
be a mark of a third, the first will be a mark or evidence of the third ; 
or again, if the first be a mark of the absence of a second, and if a 
third be a mark of the first, the third will be a mark of the absence of 
the second. One or other of these axioms must be assumed in every 
step of deductive inference. The reader will find in the chapter on 
syllogism, a full illustration of what we have merely enunciated. 

The next great point to be settled is what is the logical value 
of the syllogism, that is to say, to what extent is it a process of 
real inference; how far does it lead us from the known to the 
unknown ; how much knowledge or information can it give us 
which we did not already possess? We request particular atten- 
tion to our author’s opinions on this point, because they are at 
variance, we believe, with all previous logicians, and because they 
have determined, in a great measure, the character of his work. 

He remarks at the outset how unanimous logicians have been 
in maintaining that the syllogism is vicious and the conclusion un- 
warranted if there be anything in that conclusion which is not 
contained in the premises; which is as much as to say, that the 
conclusion of a syllogism teaches nothing new—is, in reality, no 
inference whatever from the known to the unknown, but merely a 
repetition of what we have said and known already; thus, “All men 
are mortal,” Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal ; when 
we said that all men are mortal, we said that Socrates was mortal 
among the rest, and consequently this last is no new assertion, 
but a part of the old assertion. It is, therefore, impossible to 
show that there is any march or progress, any real inference, in the 
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conclusion of a syllogism, anything that can be truly called 
reasoning. The last ten English monarchs were Scotch monarchs 
likewise, therefore George the Third was King of Scotland; there 
isno reasoning in this, but merely a repetition. If, instead of say- 
ing the last ten monarchs, we had enumerated them, George the 
T hird would have been in the enumeration, and the assertion 
would have been made specifically of him among the rest, and to 
conclude that he was King of Scotland, after repeating the ten, would 
not be making any inference or any new assertion. If, there- 
fore, logic be the science of inference, of reasoning, of proceeding 
from a thing known to the discovery of a thing unknown, what 
can syllogism have to do with logic? This difficulty has often before 
been stated, but not solved. Archbishop Whately states truly 
that if sound at all, it is an objection, not to the syllogistic form, 
but to all general reasoning whatever. But he is not very suc- 
cessful in removing it. He rather evades than conquers the dif- 
ficulty, by speaking of the syllogism as unfolding in detail the 
numerous assertions wrapped up in a general principle. We do 
not, he says, see all the valuable truths that are contained in a 
general truth till we proceed to speak of them in individual appli- 
cations; and thus it is that syllogistic reasoning discloses te us 
truths which, though virtually, were not really, because not con- 
sciously, in our minds before. But this account of the matter 
displaces one difficulty by another as great. If a general truth 
contains numerous assertions that we do not see till we develop 
it syllogistically, how are we warranted in believing such a truth, 
before we see all that it contains? It looks as if, in admittin 
a general law, we were —— into the concession of much 
more than we were aware of. How are we to grant the truth of 
a principle which contains an indefinite amount of information of 
which we know nothing ? 

Mr Mill gets rid of these difficulties by taking an entirely 
original view of the nature of inference. ‘There is, according 
to him, no inference whatever in applying the general propo- 
sition to the particular instance. hen we have asserted the 
general proposition, we have asserted every individual proposi- 
tion contained in it, and have nothing new to assert. Inference 
consists entirely in asserting the general proposition : when it 
has done this it has exhausted itself. Inference essentially 
consists in believing, because one thing or ten things have 
happened, that some other thing will happen; it is reasoning 
from one or more particulars, to some new particular. The 
sudden fall of the barometer has been observed a thousand 
times to be followed by a storm ; therefore, a storm will happen 
on the present occasion of its fall. This is inference. But as 
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the evidence which would justify the inference in one case 
would justify it in any other case sufficiently similar, we gene- 
rally are not content with drawing it for one case alone, but we 
make a general statement applicable to all cases of a certain 
general description. The inference that the present fall of the 
barometer will be followed by a storm, is made general by saying 
that this fall always precedes a storm, that is, will do so in the 
infinite number of instances in which it may happen under 
given conditions. There are, according to Mr Mill, in this pro- 
cess, an inferring part and a registering part ; the inference has 
nothing to do with general propositions, but is an inference 
from particulars to particulars : a formula, however, for draw- 
ing such inferences may be made, and when made, is a general 
proposition; and the application of this formula in some special 
instance, is denominated by him interpretation of the register: 
a process very important, very liable to be erroneously per- 
formed, and deserving of being guarded by rules and principles 
(which rules and principles are those of the syllogism); but 
not a process of inference. We often make a real substantive 
progress in knowledge by the interpretation of general proposi- 
tions; but this implies that we have asserted the proposition more 
generally than we understood it, and we are now only inferring 
the particular cases which previously might have been inferred 
but were not. Thus we have seen in a hundred instances that 
heat expands bodies ; we infer that it will expand the portion of 
the air now in the room with us; and, not content with this, we 
say it expands all airs and gases whatever. But we have not 
thereby sent our mind over all the particular instances of ex- 
pansion; we have made one bond fide inference, and by the 
use of the word “all,” we signify that we are at liberty to 
make any other when we please: but we have not really made 
all possible inferences; we may have much truth to discover 
by making a number of these inferences, and in this view the 
interpretation of general propositions may be a process of in- 
ference: but then it is not in virtue of anything in the general 
assertion, but in virtue of the individual cases on which that 
assertion was grounded, and by which we are warranted in at 
any time extending our views to new individual cases. Still, 
therefore, inference is essentially from one set of particulars to 
some other particulars : the interpretation of the general propo- 
sition, when it is not a repetition of what we have known 
already, is merely resuming the process, broken off before, of 
inferring from the particular instances that have been in our 
minds to new particular instances. This process Mr Mill dis- 
cusses in his book on induction, under the name of the Deduc. 
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tive Method of discovering truth. A general proposition is 
entirely an artificial thing: it has no more power over our intel- 
lect, apart from the concrete instances of it that have been in 
our minds (or in the minds of others on whose authority we 
receive it), than a name has, apart from the object denoted by 
it; and Mr Mill shows satisfactorily, that a great majority of 
the reasonings and inferences of every-day life are made at 
once from particulars to particulars, without the medium of a 
general proposition; although the syllogistic form is still useful, 
not as representing the mental operation of reasoning, but as 
a test (to a certain extent) of its correctp erformance. 

We are, therefore, turned over to Induction as the one only 
process by which inferences are made,—by which, from one 
truth, we proceed to another truth different from itself. Accord- 
ingly, Mr Mill devotes the greater part of his work to the 
methods by which inductions are to be performed, and the 
laws of evidence on which their validity rests. This amounts 
to a kind of revolution in the science of logic. A legitimate 
place is at last found for the great operation of induction, 
which logicians have generally deemed beyond the scope of 
their science. But it is under induction, and it alone, that 
Mr Mill feels himself entitled to enrol every case of reasoning 
and inference whatever, every advance from the facts of in- 
tuition to knowledge not intuitive. The discovery of truth 
not self-evident, is purely and entirely inductive: the proving 
of truth is the establishment of the validity of inductions. 
The universal type of the reasoning process is, “ Certain in- 
dividuals have a certain attribute; an individual or indivi- 
duals resemble the former in certain attributes ; therefore they 
resemble them also in the given attribute.” To determine in 
what cases this inference may be legitimately drawn, is the 
great question of logic. 

Before passing to the main subject, Mr Mill employs two 
chapters upon trains of reasoning and deductive sciences, ex- 
pounding the nature of those trains, and showing that every 
step is founded on an induction. He resolves into its ele- 
ments the fundamental distinction between sciences that are 
deductive, that is, whose first principles have been determined, 
and all their other truths deduced from these (such as mathe- 
matics, astronomy, dynamics), and, on the other hand, what 
are called experimental sciences, namely, chemistry, medicine, 
agriculture, &c. 

But the assertion that all general principles whatever are 
inductive, has been stoutly denied in the case of one very 
important class of principles, namely, the axioms of mathe- 
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matics. It has been maintained by the Scotch metaphy- 
sicians, and recently by Mr Whewell, that these principles 
are not inductive, but instinctive. In this they assert two 
things: Ist, That our notion, or idea of these principles, is in- 
stinctive, not formed by the action of our intellect on the ex- 
ternal world, but an innate original gift of nature. 2nd, That 
our belief in the truth of these axioms, the active tendency of 
our nature to cling to them, to rely upon them, is instinctive. 
Now we think, although we cannot here enter into the contro- 
versy, that Mr Mill has triumphantly refuted these proposi- 
tions ; and that he has completely done away with the notion 
of necessity attached to these truths, which is the great strong- 
hold of the supporters of their instinctive origin. He shows 
that our experience of these truths is so extensive and unre- 
mitted as to account for the clearness and firmness which are 
characteristic of our belief in them, and that all which is ad- 
duced as evidence in favour of the instinctive hypothesis admits 
of explanation without it. 

Mr Whewell’s argument, from the inconceivableness of the 
vpposites of these truths, forms the subject of one of the most 
important discussions in the volume: and the power of the 
facts and reasonings adduced is such as not only to supplant 
a confused erroneous notion, but to erect and expand a truth 
of far wider import than the present case. 

In passing over with a mere enunciation this subject, we like- 
wise omit many important cognate topics; the truly inductive 
nature of the propositions of number (such as “ three times four 
tnake twelve”) in opposition to the notion of their being merely 
verbal—the inevitably hypothetical character of demonstrative 
science,—the foundation of Geometry on Definitions. With 
respect to this last, which is one of the controverted points of 
Logic, Mr Mill’s opinion is, that a Definition is the explanation 
of a name, accompanied with a tacit assumption of the exist- 
ence of a corresponding object; this last assumption being the 
real ground of whatever is inferred from the definition. Thus, 
Euclid’s definition of a circle points the mind to an object, an 
image, a thing that exists or may exist, and upon the notion 
thus communicated, he founds his demonstrations. It is true he 
gives a name likewise, but this is a mere convenience,—the 
name, the mark or designation, has nothing whatever to do with 
the truths inferred about the thing. The imperfect notions 
which have prevailed respecting definitions have generally 
arisen from imagining some virtue in the giving of the name, 
something more than affording a mere accessory, or handle, to 
the thing. When we define, orin Mr Mill’s language, de- 
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declare the connotation of, any word which is the name of a_real 
thing, we convey to the mind of the hearer certain attributes of 
the thing which he is supposed to be wholly or partially igno- 
rant of, and in doing so, we have given him instruction not solely 
about the usage of a word, but about the nature of a thing. 


Induction is the discovery and proof of general propositions. 
In the investigation of the sciences it takes this form exclu- 
sively. In the business of life it is often the discovery of a 
particular fact: as, when we would know what road a fugitive 
has taken; what commodity will suit a particular market; what 
are the character and propensities of an individual under present 
circumstances. But we can only be certain of these facts on 
grounds that will make us certain of an indefinite number of 
other facts that are like these, so that in this case also we have 
to discuss the grounds of the formation of general propositions. 
How to arrive at general propositions, and what entitles us to 
believe in them, are, therefore, the queries of Induction. 

Some notice requires to be taken of certain operations which 
are improperly termed Inductions. One kind of these consists 
in inferring, from a number of special propositions, one general 
proposition which includes these and no more; as when, after 
stating that Peter, Paul, John, &c., were Jews, we conclude 
that the twelve apostles were Jews. In this there is no infer- 
ence whatever. A second kind of induction improperly so 
called, is when we conclude a general law by parity of reason- 
ing ; as when, after proving some property to be true of a par- 
ticular triangle, we assert that the same property holds of all 
triangles, because to each of them the same reasoning could be 
applied. 

Mr Mill’s third class of inductions improperly so termed, 
involves a very important discussion. It is, whether a pro- 
cess—in which Mr Whewell considers every induction to 
consist, and which he terms the colligation of facts — be 
truly a case of induction at all. It seems to us that Mr 
Whewell has been exceedingly unfortunate in taking Kepler’s 
discovery of the elliptic motions of the planets, as a familiar 
type of the universal inductive process; and we entirely 
concur in the strictures past by Mr Mill upon his theory. We 
agree with our author in thinking that Mr Whewell has made 
several fatal oversights in discussing this subject ; for, in the 
first place, he has confounded two things, which Mr Mill has 
had the merit of clearly distinguishing, namely, abstraction and 
predication ; the former consisting in the comparison of a num- 
ber of things, to ascertain what attributes they have in common ; 
the latter being the discovery of propositions, or additional and 
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previously unknown attributes of things. To determine the com- 
mon property or peculiarity of Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag- 
netism, is an operation of abstraction, and not of induction; but to 
determine new properties, either causes, effects, or accompani- 
ments, which can be predicated of this general electrical agency, 
is a process truly inductive. The former is not to be accounted 
induction, but an essential preliminary to induction. Now, much 
of what Mr Whewell calls induction is purely abstraction. Of 
the same character do we reckon that operation which enlarges 
the scope of propositions already known, by identifying their 
subjects with new cases. For instance, the identification in 
Kepler’s mind, of the orbit of a planet, with the previously 
understood figure of an ellipse, was not in itself an inductive 
operation. It was merely a comparison; the ascertainment of a 
resemblance. As a consequence, indeed, of this resemblance, 
it became possible to apply to this new ellipse the known pro- 
perties of ellipses ; but until this application was made, 20 
ler’s discovery did not gift mankind with a single new pro- 
position. Had the world possessed the notion or defini- 
tion of an ellipse, without knowing any of its properties, or any 
propositions about it, this discovery would have been a case of 
abstraction, and nothing more. To determine, by a strictly 
inductive process, the various properties of the orbits of the 
planets, would have been a subsequent task. For a further dis- 
cussion of this matter we refer to Mr Mill’s chapter on the 
subject, and to his Fourth Book, upon Operations Subsidiary to 
Induction. 

In entering upon Induction properly so called, the first 
question is, upon what ground do we proceed when we infer 
that what we have seen to happen in one case, will happen in 
an indefinite number of other cases. The reply to this is, that 
nature is uniform in her operations; so that when we ascertain 
her procedure in one instance, we can confide in its being the 
same in all like instances. This is our first principle of evi- 
dence, the foundation of all faith in inferences respecting the 
occurrence of events. This uniformity is the link which binds 
different events together, and enables us, upon the sight of 
one, confidently to presume another. ‘This general and funda- 
mental truth Mr Mill believes to be itselfan induction, founded on 
the undeviating experience of the human race. In the infancy 
of man’s observation of nature, this truth, though it must have 
been highly probable, could not have had the certainty which 
it acquired after the lapse of ages, and the progress of science, 
which has explained and reconciled all apparent exceptions. 

Nature, however, is not only uniform, but various, There are 
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cases where we expect repetition and similarity, and there are, 
again, events whose repetition surprises us. Sometimes a single 
observation establishes a truth, at other times a million will not 
suffice. Why this should be so, Logic must informus. The 
tendency of the human mind is to identify similar experiences, 
and upon this identification to set up general propositions. But 
it is necessary to know what sort of experiences will justify 
such universal propositions. In his chapter on the Laws of 
Nature, Mr Mill takes up the discussion of this point. The 
substance of his results we shall lay before the reader. 

The course of nature is not so much uniformity, as a compli- 
cation of uniformities. The simple uniformities, whose com- 
bination produces all natural appearances, are called Laws of 
Nature. The business of induction is therefore well said to 
be, the determination of these laws of nature, and the ascertain- 
ment of the results which flow from them. But the philosopher, 
in going in search of these laws, finds himself aided by the 
large experience which mankind possesses regarding nature’s 
uniformities. The observations of any one man are accredited 
by their coincidence with the great general inductions, or 
general experiences of the race. ‘Those great inductions, of 
which all the more special uniformities which we see in nature 
are instances, are the laws of number and quantity, extension 
and form, and the law of causation. If we once compute the 
specific gravity of a substance, we believe that the same nu- 
merical result will come out in every other case, such is our con- 
fidence in the uniformity of laws of number. ‘These laws, there- 
fore, are well-established inductive generalizations, which impart 
their certainty to every instance coming under them, The same 
holds with the laws of position and figure, which constitute 
geometrical truths. We therefore reckon on the stability of 
every fact respecting number and extension. ‘The next great 
inductive generalization which gives certainty and universality to 
every fact occurring under it, is the law of causation, or the 
uniformity of successive facts. This law, considered as an in- 
ductive generalization of mankind, Mr Mill discusses and 
expounds at great length; fixing, in the cause of the discussion, 
the idea of the conditions of a phenomenon, the aggregate of 
which makes up its cause—of Permanent Causes, or primeval 
natural agents—and of the true meaning of Causation, which is, 
not invariable sequence merely, like the succession of night and 
day, but wnconditional sequence. No event happens which is 
not connected in this unconditional manner with some invaria- 
ble antecedent, or set of antecedents. This uniformity in the 
succession of events, when once recognized, converts every ob- 
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served case of uniformity into a universal truth, provided we 
are sure that we have eliminated the influence of all other ante- 
cedents. If the rising of the sun is found to be followed by the 
visibility of terrestrial objects, and if we are sure that no other 
condition is necessary for the effect, we are entitled, even after 
a single observation of the naked sequence, to believe that it is 
a universal truth; it possesses the character of a sequence of caus- 
ation. The difficulty lies (amidst the complication of nature’s re- 
sults) in determining, by getting rid of all extraneous conditions 
and circumstances, that any given sequences a case of causation. 

This eliminating process is the core of the inductive operation ; 
and the laws and methods by which it is to be performed con- 
stitute the manual of inductive art, which occupies a great part 
of the work before us. When this has been performed, the 
remainder of the exposition has reference to the combination 
of elementary sequences into a complex march of occur- 
rences or events. As a preparation for this, the author lays 
down the general principles of what he terms the Composi- 
tion of Causes. ‘The first principle is, that the joint effect of 
two causes is equal to the sum of their effects taken separately; 
as in ali mechanical actions, and in the greater part of mental 
influences. This is a principle of great importance in the 
analysis of complex into simple agencies; and allows us to 
apply all our laws of number and quantity to causation. The 
second principle includes a class of cases which are exceptions 
to the first; it describes what is called chemical composition, 
because wh:at is meant by it is easiest seen in chemical agen- 
cies, where the effect of two causes is completely different from 
the sum of their separate effects. Thus air alone, in contact 
with sulphur, exerts a mere mechanical pressure, producing no 
change upon the sulphur; heat alone melts it and volatilises it; 
but heat and air together permanently transform it into a new 
substance, in a way which we never could have foreseen. It is 
desirable, if possible, to ascertain general laws regarding these 
exceptions to the first principle of the Composition of Causes ; 
and it has actually been found that these exceptional and un- 
foreseen actions can be reduced to general uniformities. Thus, 
the law of combustion, Dalton’s quantitative laws of combina- 
tion, the law of the mutual decomposition of salts, the laws of 
the voltaic pile, the simple laws of organic life, are uniformities 
by which the consequences of the composition of such causes 
are rendered scientific and capable of prediction. After this 
discussion Mr Mill advances another step in rendering precise 
and definite the statement of the problem of induction. He 
now States it, in its final and practical form, as the ascertainment 
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of the laws of Causation existing in nature—the determination 
of the effects of every cause, and of the causes of all effects. 

The methods of solving this problem are entered upon, in his 
chapter on Observation and Experiment. 

“It results from the preceding exposition, that the process of 
ascertaining what consequents, in nature, are invariably connected 
with what antecedents, or, in other words, what phenomena are re- 
lated to each other as causes and effects, is, in some sort, a process 
of analysis. That every fact which begins to exist has a cause, and 
that this cause must be found somewhere among the facts which im- 
mediately preceded its occurrence, may be taken for certain. The 
whole of the present facts are the infallible result of all past facts, 
and more immediately of all the facts which existed at the moment 
previous. Here, then, is a great sequence, which we know to be 
uniform. If the whole prior state of the entire universe could again 
recur, it would again be followed by the whole present state. The 
question is, how to resolve this complex uniformity into the simpler 
uniformities which compose it, and assign to each portion of the vast 
antecedent that portion of the consequent which is attendant upon it. 

“‘ This operation, which we have called analytical, inasmuch as it 
is the resolution of a complex whole into the component elements, is 
more than a merely mental analysis. No mere contemplation of the 
phenomena, and tition of them by the intellect alone, will of 
itself accomplish the end we have now in view. Nevertheless, such 
a mental partition is an indispensable first step. The order of nature, 
as perceived at a first glance, presents at every instant a chaos followed 
by another chaos. e must decompose each chaos into single facts. 

e must learn to see in the chaotic antecedent a multitude of dis- 
tinct antecedents, in the chaotic consequent a multitude of distinct 
consequents. This, supposing it done, will not of itself tell us on 
which of the antecedents each consequent is invariably attendant. 
To determine that point, we must endeavour to effect a separation of 
the facts from one another, not in our minds only, but in nature. The 
mental analysis, however, must take place first. And every one 
knows that, in the mode of performing it, one intellect differs im- 
mensely from another. It is the essence of the act of observing ; 
for the observer is not he who merely sees the thing which is before 
his eyes, but he who sees what parts that thing is composed of. 

‘¢ The different antecedents and consequents being then supposed 
to be, so far as the case requires, ascertained and discriminated from 
one another, we are to inquire which is connected with which. In 
every instance which comes under our observation, there are many an- 
tecedents and many consequents. If those antecedents could not be 
severed from one another except in thought, or if those consequents 
never were found apart, it would be impossible for us to distinguish 
(@ posteriori at least) the real laws, or to assign to any cause its 
effect, or to any effect its cause. To do so we must be able to meet 
with some of the antecedents apart from the rest, and observe what 
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follows from them; or some of the consequents, and observe by 
what they are preceded. We must, in short, follow the Baconian 
rule of varying the circumstances. This is, indeed, only the first rule 
of physical inquiry, and not, as some have thought, the sole rule ; 
but it is the foundation of all the rest. 

‘* For the purpose of varying the circumstances, we may have re- 
course (according to a distinction commonly made) either to observa- 
tion or to experiment; we may either find an instance in nature 
suited to our purposes, or, by an artificial arrangement of circum- 
stances, make one. The value of the instance depends upon what it 
is in itself, not upon the mode in which it is obtained. Its employ- 
ment for the purposes of induction depends upon the same principles 
in the one case and in the other; as the uses of money are the same 
whether it is inherited or acquired. There is, in short, no difference 
in kind, no real logical distinction, between the two processes of in- 
vestigation. There are, however, practical distinctions, to which it 
is of considerable importance to advert.” 

The author then points out the peculiarities of observation 
and experiment, the advantages of each, and the cases where 
they are severally admissible. And now commences the ra- 
tionale of the process of discovering the general laws of causa- 
tion. Under the title of the Four Experimental Methods, Mr 
Mill teaches, according to his view, the processes for ascertain- 
ing experimentally the cause of every effect and the effects of 
every cause. This part of his work comes into competition 
with the second book of the ‘Organon’ of Bacon, the four 
rules of philosophizing laid down by Newton, and the instincts 
and habits of those who hold all rules to be entirely useless. 

Mr Mill names the Four Experimental Methods which he re- 
cognizes, the Methods of Agreement, of Difference, of Resi- 
dues, and of Concomitant Variations. A few extracts will fur- 
nish the means of testing our judgment of the completeness 
and scientific character of these methods. 


“ The simplest and most obvious modes of singling out from amon 
the circumstances which precede or follow a phenomenon, those wit 
which it is really connected by an invariable law, are two in number. 
One is, by comparing together different instances in which the 
phenomenon occurs. "Phe other is, by comparing instances in which 
the phenomenon does occur, with instances in other respects similar, 
in which it does not. These two methods may be respectively de- 
nominated, the Method of Agreement and the Method of Difference. 

“In illustrating these methods it will be necessary to bear in mind 
the two-fold character of inquiries into the laws of phenomena; 
which may be either inquiries into the cause of a given effect, or 
into the effects and properties of a given cause. We shall consider 
the methods in their application to either order of investigation, and 
shall draw our examples equally from both.” 
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‘* For example, Ict the antecedent be the contact of cu alkaline 
substance and anoil. This combination being tried under several 
varieties of circumstance resembling each other in nothing else, the 
results agree in the production of a greasy and detersive, or sapo- 
naceous substance ; it is therefore concluded that the combination of 
an oil and alkali causes the production of a soap. It is thus we 
inquire, by the Method of Agreement, into the effect of a given 
cause. 

‘*In a similar manner we may inquire into the cause of a given 
effect.” 

“For example, let the effect be crystallization. We compare 
instances in which bodies are known to assume crystalline structure, 
but which have no other point of agreement; and we find them to 
have one, and, as far as we can observe, only one, antecedent in 
common ; the deposition ofa solid matter from a liquid state, either a 
state of fusion or of solution. We conclude, therefore, that the 
solidification of a substance from a liquid state is an invariable ante- 
cedent of its crystallization.” 

‘¢ Whatever circumstance can be excluded, without prejudice to 
the phenomenon, or can be absent notwithstanding its presence, is 
not connected with it in the way of causation. The casual circum- 
stances being thus eliminated, if only one remains, that one is the 
cause which we are in search of; if more than one, they either are, 
or contain among them, the cause ; and so, mutatis mutandis, of the 
effect. As this method proceeds by comparing different instances to 
ascertain in what they agree, I have termed it the Method of Agree- 
ment ; and we may adopt as its regulating principle the following 
canon :— 


FIRST CANON. 
“ If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investigation have only one circum- 
stance in common, the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree, is the cause 
(or effect) of the given phenomenom. 


‘ Quitting for the present the Method of Agreement, to which we 
shall almost immediately return, we proceed to a still more potent 
instrument of the investigation of nature, the Method of Difference. 

“In the Method of Agreement we endeavoured to obtain instances 
which agreed in the given circumstance, but differed in every other : 
in the present method we require, on the contrary, two instances re- 
sembling one another in every other respect, but differing in the 
presence or absence of the phenomenon we wish to study.” 

“ When a man is shot through the heart, it is by this method we 
know that it was the gunshot that killed him; for he was in the 
fulness of life immediately before, all circumstances being the same, 
except the wound. 

“The axioms which are taken for granted in this method are evi- 
dently the following :—Whatever antecedent cannot be excluded 
without preventing the phenomenon, is the cause, or a condition, of 
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that phenomenon; Whatever consequent can be excluded, with no 
other difference in the antecedents than the absence of a particular 
one, is the effect of that one. Instead of comparing different instances 
of a phenomenon, to discover in what they agree, this method com- 
pares an instance of its occurrence with an instance of its non-occur- 
rence, to discover in what they differ. The canon which is the 
regulating principle of the Method of Difference, may be expressed 
as follows :— 


SECOND CANON. 
“* If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance 
in which it does not occur, have every circumstance save one in common, that one 


occurring only in the former ; the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ 
is the effect, or cause, or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 


“The two methods which we have now stated have many features 
of resemblance ; but there are also many distinctions between them. 
Both are methods of elimination. This term (which is employed in 
the theory of equations to denote the process by which one after 
another of the elements of a quéstion is excluded, and the solution 
made to depend upon the relation between the remaining elements 
only) is well suited to express the operation, analogous to this, which 
has been understood since the time of Bacon to be the foundation 
of experimental inquiry; namely, the successive exclusion of the 
various circumstances which are found to accompany a phenomenon 
in a given instance, in order to ascertain what are those among their 
which can be absent consistently with the existence of the pheno- 
menon. The Method of Agreement stands on the ground that 
whatever can be eliminated, is not connected with the phenomenon 
by any law. The Method of Difference has for its foundation, that 
whatever can not be eliminated is connected with the phenomenon 
by a law. 

V6 Of these methods, that of Difference is more particularly a method 
of artificial experiment ; while that of Agreement is more especially 
the resource we employ where experimentation is impossible.” 


We cannot follow the author into his detailed exposition of 
these methods, but must go on to give a similar naked sketch 
of his two other methods. 


“* The first of these has been aptly denominated the Method of 
Residues. Its principle is very simple. Subducting from any given 
phenomenon all the portions which, by virtue of preceding induc- 
tions, can be assigned to known causes, the remainder will be the 
effect of the antecedents which had been overlooked, or of which 
the effect was as yet an unknown quantity.” 

“The Method of Residues is one of the most important among 
our instruments of discovery. Of all the methods of investigating 
laws of nature, this is the most fertile in unexpected results; often 
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informing us of sequences in which neither the cause nor the effect 
were meee * conspicuous to attract of themselves the attention 
of observers. The agent may be an obscure circumstance, not likely 
to have been perceived unless sought for, nor likely to have been 
sought for until attention had been awakened by the insufficiency of 
the obvious causes to account for the whole of the effect.” 

“ The Canon of the Method of Residues is as follows :— 


FOURTH CANON, 
Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known by previous inductions to be the 


effect of certain antecedents, and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect of the re- 
maining antecedents. 


‘* There remains a class of laws which it is impracticable to ascer- 
tain by any of the three methods which I have attempted to charac- 
terise; namely, the laws of those permanent causes, or indestructible 
natural agents, which it is impossible either to exclude or to isolate ; 
which we can neither hinder from being present, nor contrive that 
they shall be present alone.” 

“As an example, let us take the phenomenon Heat. Independ- 
ently of all hypothesis as to the real nature of the agency so called, 
this fact is certain, that we are unable to exhaust any body of the 
whole of its heat. It is equally certain that no one ever perceived 
heat not emanating from a body. Being unable, then, to separate 
Body and Heat, we cannot effect such a variation of circumstances as 
the foregoing three methods require; we cannot ascertain by those 
methods what portion of the phenomena exhibited by any body are 
due to the heat contained in it. If we could observe a body with 
its heat, and the same body entirely divested of heat, the Method of 
Difference would show the effect due to the heat, apart from that due 
to the body. If we could observe heat under circumstances agreein 
in nothing but heat, and therefore not characterised also by the 
presence of a body, we could ascertain the effects of heat, from an 
instance of heat with a body and an instance of heat without a body, 
by the Method of Agreement ; or if we pleased, we could determine 
by the Method of Difference what effect was due to the body, when 
the remainder which was due to heat would be given by the Method 
of Residues. But we can do none of these things ; and without them 
the application of any of the three methods to the solution of this 
problem would be illusory.” 

“Tf, therefore, there were no other methods of experimental inves- 
tigation than these three, we should be for ever unable to determine 
the effects due to heat as a cause. But we have still a resource. 
Though we cannot exclude an antecedent altogether, we may be 
able to produce, or nature may produce for us, some modification in 
it. By a modification is here meant a change in it not amounting 
to its total removal.” 

‘* Let us suppose the question to be, what influence the moon 
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exerts on the surface of the earth. Wecannot try an experiment in 
the absence of the moon, so as to observe what terrestrial phenomena 
her annihilation would put an end to; but when we find that all the 
variations in the position of the moon are followed by correspond- 
ing variations in the time and place of high water, the place being 
always either on the side of the earth which is nearest to, or on that 
which is most remote from, the moon, we have ample evidence 
= the moon is, wholly or partially, the cause which determines the 
tides.” 

‘¢ That the oscillations of the pendulum are caused by the earth is 
proved by similar evidence. Those oscillations take place between 
equidistant points on the two sides of a line, which, being perpendi- 
cular to the earth, varies with every variation in the earth’s position, 
either in space or relatively to the object. Speaking accurately, we 
only know by the method now characterized, that all terrestrial bodies 
tend to the earth, and not to some unknown fixed point lying in the 
same direction.” 

“The method by which these results were obtained, may be termed 
the Method of Concomitant Variations : it is regulated by the follow- 
ing Canon:— 


FIFTH CANON. 
** Whatever phenomenon vai ies in any manner whenever another phenomenon varies in 


some particular manier, is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is con 
nected with it through some fact of causation.” 


These, then, present our author’s analysis of the methods of 
experimental induction; and they seem to us both to exhaust 
the whole compass of legitimate procedure, and to present it in 
its most elementary form. We think there needs be no hesita- 
tion in accepting these canons, in making use of the author’s 
exemplifications of them to impress them upon the mind, and 
in pursuing such a course of practice upon them as shall make 
them thehabits and natural tendencies of the intellect. They pre- 
sent the theoretical statement of the shortest and surest road to 
experimental truth. If any mind pursues a course essentially 
different from this, that course contains obstacles to success. 
If a man’s uncultured instincts lead him as these methods would 
direct, a logic of experimental induction is superfluous to him. 
But if prejudices, imperfect views of the nature of truth, impa- 
tience and impetuosity, a tendency to grasp too much at once, 
are, as we believe, common errors and defects even in cultured 
minds, a deliberate training in the true methods of interrogating 
nature must incalculably increase the fertility of invention. 
And if painful years of study and the severe teaching of expe- 
rience are necessary to make a correctly-working philosophic 
mind, after vicious intellectual habits have once been acquired, 
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then these principles should preside over the early expansion 
of reason. If the ascertainment of the true causes of effects 
and the true effects of causes be an operation frequently required 
of rational beings, the art of conducting it correctly should be 
a part either of that education which they receive from others, 
or of that which they give to themselves. 

After stating the modifications and adaptations of his me- 
thods to suit the varieties and shape in which facts and pheno- 
mena may present themselves, our author furnishes an exten- 
sive series of interesting examples, derived from various sciences, 
and clearly and accurately laid out according to the forms of 
his methods. By these the reader can easily see what is the 
worth of the methods, and how far he would deem it desirable 
that they should become part and parcel of his own mind; 
while he will derive not a little assistance in realizing the desi- 
deratum. At the same time we are satisfied that nothing less 
than two or three volumes of such examples will suffice to 
spread the principles, in a highly operative form, over the 
great mass of minds. But that our author’s display of them 
will at least make a vigorous beginning, we have every reason 
to hope. 

Having thus laid down the experimental methods, and 
treated a multitude of the less difficult cases of their applica- 
tion, he proceeds to higher problems. There are many cases 
of Plurality of Causes ; that is, where one effect may be pro- 
duced by any one of several causes. ‘Thus, motion arises from 
many kinds of force; agreeable mental excitement may follow 
a great variety of stimulants; death may be caused by innu- 
merable agencies. It is therefore a special form of the induc- 
tive problem, to ascertain which, of many possible causes of a 
given event, is the cause that produced it in any given case. 
For this inquiry our author makes provision, showing, by a 
variety of well-chosen examples, that a peculiar combination of 
the methods of Agreement and Difference exactly meets it. 

Next to Plurality of Causes comes another case of a still 
higher order of difficulty, namely, the Intermixture of Effects. 
By this is meant the combination of effects of several causes 
into one single effect, which, for all that appears, might have 
arisen from one cause as well as from many. Thus, the motion 
of a body may have proceeded from one impulse, or from the 
combination of many impulses: the determination of a man’s 
mind on any occasion may have been produced by a single 
motive, or by a complicated struggle of motives ; the character 
of a people may be the miature and fusion of the effects of a 
thousand causes. It will be at once seen that this case of the 
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inductive problem is both full of difficulty and of frequent 
occurrence. It is therefore supremely desirable that every 
resource of art tending to diminish the difficulty should be 
commanded. 

We have already alluded to the distinction between the che- 
mical and mechanical intermixture of effects. In the former 
the compound effect is a thing altogether different from the sum 
of the separate effects. In this case we must simply endeavour 
to ascertain the law of the peculiar change caused by the com- 
position ; we must endeavour experimentally to resolve a com- 
pound into its elements, and to produce the compound, if pos- 
sible, from these elements again. But in the mechanical 
intermixture which we have just exemplified, there is nothing 
in the result that at all points to the separate causes; we 
know not whether these have been all conspiring causes, or 
whether some of them may not have been conflicting causes; 
so that the effect does not even measure the amount of agency 
that has been at work. ‘There are likewise an immense num- 
ber of forces which only tend to produce an effect, which are 
counteracted at every moment by opposite forces, and never 
appear in sensible results. ‘The cases of force exerted without 
—s motion are so numerous and important, that one 

ranch of mechanical science is occupied with them alone; 
namely, Statics, or the science of Equilibrium ; and (passing from 
physics to morals) in our inductions and inferences respecting 
men’s characters, innumerable errors, fallacies, and misrepresen- 
tations result from our inattention to forces that have acted only 
in suppressing or lessening other influences. 

Of the three different modes of inquiry known to the 
human mind, namely, observation, experiment, and deduc- 
tion—which is the one appropriate to this intricate class of 
cases? A very slight consideration of the question convicts 
the two former methods of utter inadequacy, and turns our 
attention and hopes entirely upon the third. Accordingly 
Mr Mill now proceeds to the exposition of this Deductive 
Method. 

The Deductive Method includes three successive processes, 
Induction, Ratiocination, and Verification. Induction is the 
ascertainment of simple laws by the experimental methods 
already propounded ; these simple laws being of course sought 
for in cases where the difficulties arising from counteraction and 
intermixture of effects do not occur. ‘Thus we would not study 
the laws of falling bodies from a projectile, but from a case of 
rectilinear descent. We do not infer the strength and cha- 
racter of a man’s anger when he is in circumstances of restraint; 
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nor gather the laws of social progress from a revolution or a 
civil war. We deduce as many laws as we can from the in- 
stances in which these laws have free scope; and by the induc- 
tions thus raised we are prepared to explain the cases where 
these and other laws act in multifarious combination. 

The second step in the deductive method is Ratiocination, 
which infers, from laws of causation already known, the effects 
which will be produced by a given combination of causes. As 
when we deduce the motion of a projectile by applying the 
already known laws, of the perseverance of motion, and of the 
descent of heavy bodies, together with certain of the laws of num- 
ber and geometry. It is obvious that, in order to make applica- 
tions of laws in this way, what we need to know is, the causes 
or agencies actually at work in the supposed case, as well as 
the numerical amount of such causes. These being known, 
and the law of each cause having been determined by previous 
induction, the process of ratiocination consists in determining 
the amount of effect due to each cause acting in the given case. 

The comparison of the combined effect thus deduced 
with the effect actually observed, constitutes the third step of 
the deductive method, entitled Verification. On this we need 
not dwell. 

The whole process of deduction is expounded and exem- 
plified by Mr Mill in a manner, and to an extent, worthy of 
its importance. He devotes a separate chapter to the expla- 
nation of the laws of nature, pointing out the different meanings 
of the word explanation, and the various modes in which com- 
plex laws are resolved into others more simple and — and 
he then exhibits a large collection of examples derived from 
mechanics, chemistry, physiology, and mind; concluding in the 
following words :— 

‘‘The copiousness with which I have exemplified the discovery 
and explanation of special laws of phenomena by deduction from 
simpler and more general ofies, was prompted by a desire to charac- 
terize clearly, and place in its due position of importance, the Deduc- 
tive Method ; which in the present state of knowledge is destined 
irrevocably to predominate in the course of scientific investigation 
from this time forward. A revolution is peaceably and progressively 
effecting itself in philosophy, the reverse of that to which Bacon has 
attached his name. That great man changed the method of the 
sciences from deductive to experimental, and it is now rapidly re- 
verting from experimental to deductive. But the deductions which 
Bacon abolished were from principles hastily snatched up, or arbi- 
trarily assumed. The principles were neither established by legiti- 


mate canons of experimental inquiry, nor the results tested by that 
indispensable element of a rational deductive method, verification by 
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specific experience. Between the primitive method of deduction 
and that which I have attempted to define, there is all the difference 
which exists between the Aristotelian physics and the Newtonian 
theory of the heavens, 


“That the advances henceforth to be expected even in physical, 
and still more in mental and social science, will be chiefly the result 
of deduction, is evident from the general considerations already 
adduced. Among subjects really accessible to our faculties, those 
which still remain in a state of dimness and uncertainty (the suc- 
cessions of their phenomena not having yet been brought under fixed 
and recognisable laws) are mostly those of a very complex character, 
in which many agents are at work together, and their effecis in a 
constant state of Slending and intermixture. The a of 
these crossing threads is a task attended with difficulties which, as 
we have already shown, are susceptible of solution by the instru- 
ment of deduction alone. Deduction is the great scientific work of 
the present and of future ages. The portion Cencaihoth reserved for 
specific experience in the achievements of science, is mainly that of 
suggesting hints to be followed up by the deductive inquirer, and of 
confirming or checking his conclusions.” 

Our review has as yet extended but tothe end of the first volume, 
and it is only a very few pages that we can afford to the notice 
of the second ; but we have already touched the most important 
of the author’s first principles, and shall now be content with 
indicating generally the original points that follow, and the fur- 
ther ap ication and extension of these principles. 

In pu.suing the philosophy of induction, he comes next to 
the consideration of the limits to the explanation of laws. The 
ultimate problem of induction is of course to ascertain the 
fewest general propositions on which the whole course of nature 
could proceed. > there is one limit at least, which we can- 
not overpass. There must be, at the fewest, as many indepen- 
dent general laws as we have simple sensations, or other feel- 
ings. Wecannot resolve colour into motion, nor grief into joy ; 
we must have at least one separate law for each. In the same 
chapter Mr Mill takes up the subject of hypotheses ; on which 
his opinions differ from the generally received views. Hypo- 
thesis is deduction from a law not proved to exist, but conjec- 
tured or imagined. In deduction, as already explained, there 
are three steps—induction, ratiocination, and verification. In 
hypothesis the first of these is wanting, and we reason from an 
assumed law, not because we have evidence of its truth, but 
because it will explain phenomena. 

Mr Mill joins with M. Comte in laying down as the condi- 
tions of a good hypothesis, that it must not assume a cause 
not known to exist, and that the cause assumed must be such 
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‘as to preclude every other supposable cause ; conditions which 


many scientific hypotheses of good name and fame do by no 
means comply with. Some philosophers, among whom is Mr 
Whewell, allow the supposition of any cause, real or imagin- 
ary, and any law of causation from which the observed effects 
can be deduced—thus rendering it possible to make a hundred 
different hypotheses upon the same thing ; whereas Mr Mill 
holds that no hypothesis tends to the explanation of facts, if 
it suppose any cause but one known to exist, and which may be 
at least presumed to have efficiency in the given case. Hence 
he considers the undulatory doctrine of light, notwithstanding 
its consistency with a great number of the facts, as not a legiti- 
mate hypothesis, but a fiction. On the other hand, he believes 
Laplace’s explanation of the mechanism of the solar system to 
be a legitimate hypothesis, because it refers all the changes to 
agencies at this moment existing, and only assumes certain col- 
locations, supported by various analogies. We completely 
coincide with Mr Mill’s view of the subject, which we think we 
could confirm by a copious citation of examples, did space 
admit. 

The next important inquiry is into the nature of empirical 
laws. 

«« Experimental ee usually give the name of empirical 
laws to those uniformities which observation or experiment has 
shown to exist, but upon which they hesitate to rely in cases varying 
much from those which they have actually observed, for want of 
seeing any reason why such a law should exist. It is implied, there- 
fore, in the notion of an empirical law, that it is not an ultimate law ; 
that if true at all, its truth is capable of being, and requires to be, 
accounted for. It is a derivative law, the derivation of which is not 
yet known. To state the —, the why of the empirical law, 
would be to state the laws from which it is derived; the ultimate 
causes upon which it is contingent. And if we knew these, we 
should also know what are its limits, under what conditions it would 
cease to be fulfilled.” 

Empirical laws are the results not of laws, but of colloca-. 
tions; and the same is true of almost all derivative laws, that 
is, of almost all except the ultimate laws of nature. Hence the 
application of such laws cannot be carried far out of the time, 

lace, and circumstances in which they are found to hold. 
rhus the planetary motions result from laws of causation, toge- 
ther with particular collocations. ‘The maxim, train up a 
child, &c., is an empirical or derivative law, which is true only 
under certain collocations ; such as that the child shall be ex- 

osed to the full benefit of instruction, shall have the usual 
Gelance of faculties, and shall not be subjected to extraordinary 
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or overwhelming temptations. This view of empirical laws is 
of very great importance both in the physical, and still more in 
the moral and political sciences, and accordingly Mr Mill has 
repeated occasions of dwelling largely upon it. 

The subject of Chance, its elimination, and its calculation, 
occupies the next two chapters. On this we shall notice one 
point only—the principle on which our author grounds the cal- 
culation of chance. Some writers represent it as if the estimate 
of chances was founded on our ignorance: Mr Mill grounds it 
entirely upon our experience. He says that when we call the 
probability of a die turning up ace one sixth, it is because in 
the course of a long experience of this kind of phenomena 
it has been found that each side turns up about an equal num- 
ber of times. He denounces that view of chance which would 
discuss the probability of the inhabitants of Saturn having red 
hair, by computing the number of possible colours, and calling 
one divided by that number the probability in question. 

A chapter is devoted to that extension of empirical laws to 
adjacent cases, of which we have hinted above, and another to 
the evidence of Analogy. The subject of inductive inquiry into 
causes is then closed by a final discussion of the evidence for 
the truth of that law of universal causation, which has all along 
been taken for granted as the basis of induction. This 
evidence he shows to be no other than the aggregate experi- 
ence of the human race; the law which gives evidence to all 
other inductions being itself a case of induction. We have 
next to consider the discovery and proving of those uniformities 
of co-existence which are independent of causation. ‘The most 
important group of this class is those propositions which assert 
properties of kinds; that is, which enumerate any of the attri- 
butes that co-exist in one real kind, such as man, rose, 
oxygen, mind. No method but the Method of Agreement can 
apply to these inquiries. There is no universal induction for 
propositions which assert this sort of co-existence, like the law 
of causation for successions, or like the great inductive laws of 
number and quantity. 

After an exceedingly valuable chapter on approximate gene- 
ralization and probable evidence, our author takes up the dis- 
cussion of the remaining classes of propositions. 

‘¢ In the first book we found that all the assertions which can be 
conveyed by language, express some one or more of five different 
things: Existence, Order in Place, Order in Time, Causation, and 
Resemblance. Of these, Causation, in our view of the subject, not 
being fundamentally different from Order in Time, the five species of 
possible assertions are reduced to four. The propositions which 
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affirm Order in Time, in either of its two modes, Co-existence and 
Succession, have formed, thus far, the subject of the present book, and 
we have now concluded the exposition, so far as it falls within the 
limits assigned to this work, of the nature of the evidence on which 
these propositions rest, and the ‘ of investigation by which 
they are discovered and proved. There remain three classes of 
facts: Existence, Order of Place, and Resemblance; in regard to 
which the same questions are now to be resolved.” 


With respect to Existence, he shows that, in the greater 
number of cases, it is not a subject of proof or inference, but of 
intuition, The propositions of Order in Place are those of 
Geometry. The most important of the propositions assertive 
of Resemblance are those of Number and Quantity. The founda- 
tions and structure of the Mathematical Sciences, therefore, 
form the principal subject of this chapter, which will be found 
a novel, and we believe highly successful, attempt to lay open 
the precise scientific character of these great systems of truth. 

The last chapter of this book treats of the Grounds of Disbe- 
lief; that is, it points out the character of those statements 
which we reject at once, and refuse even the consideration of 
evidence on their behalf. The much-disputed case of the 
credibility of miracles is brought forward, and receives, as it 
appears to us, a final adjustment upon the author’s general 
principles of evidence. 

We have thus carried the reader cursorily over this great 
fabric of an Inductive Philosophy; and we think we may now 
venture to express our admiration of its originality, the security 
and comprehensiveness of its foundations, the exhaustive com- 
pleteness and methodical arrangement of its details, the clear- 
ness and copiousness of the illustration, and the tendency of 
such a display of the philosophy of Truth to facilitate its dis- 
covery and reception into the minds of men. Let us now pass 
to a very brief review of the three remaining books. 

The fourth book is upon Operations subsidiary to Inductions. 
The chief operations to which it has reference are Observation, 
Description, Abstraction, and Naming; five-sixths of the book 
being occupied with the last of these. The chapter on Abstrac- 
tion is principally occupied with maintaining the common 
doctrine of Abstraction against Mr Whewell’s system of innate 
general conceptions. ‘That abstract ideas are derived from 
our experience of concrete objects, is a proposition so plain, 
and so generally acquiesced in, that we should think a very 
strong pressure indeed must be required to set any man’s 
face against it. 

Mr Mill, as we have said, discusses at great length the 
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functions of Names in philosophy, and the requisites of philo- 
sophical language. ‘The two great requisites of language 
obviously are, first, that there should be a name for every 
knowable thing ; and, second, that every general name should 
have a fixed connotation. The discussion of the former requi- 
site includes Terminology, Nomenclature, and Classification. 
The discussion of the latter involves not only matters of 
science, but the consideration of the popular treatment of 
names, and the variations of their meaning through time, cir- 
cumstances, and changes in human opinion. Mr Mill begins 
with the second of these requisites, and devotes to it two very 
interesting chapters; from which we shall quote part of the 
statement of a single idea:— 

“‘ Thus, there is a perpetual oscillation in spiritual truths, and in 
spiritual doctrines of any significance, even when not truths. Their 
meaning is almost always in a process either of being lost or of being 
recovered ; a remark upon which all history is acomment. Who- 
ever has attended to the history of the more serious convictions of 
mankind—of the opinions by which the general conduct of their lives 
is, or as they conceive ought to be, more especially regulated—is 
aware that while recognising verbally the very same doctrines, they 
attach to them at different periods a greater or a less quantity, and 
even a different kind of meaning. 

‘‘An example may make these remarks more intelligible. The 
words in their original acceptation connoted, and the propositions 
expressed, a complication of outward facts and inward feelings, to 
different portions of which the general mind is more particularly 
alive in different generations of mankind; to common minds onl 
that portion of the meaning is in each generation suggested, of which 
that generation possesses the counterpart ia its own habitual ex- 
perience. 

*¢ It sometimes happens that towards the close of the downward 
period, when the words have lost part of their significance and have 
not yet begun to recover it, persons arise whose leading and favourite 
idea is the importance of clear conceptions and precise thought, and 
the necessity, therefore, of definite language. These persons, in 
examining the old formulas, easily perceive that words are used 
in them without a meaning; and if they are not the sort of persons 
who are capable of rediscovering the lost signification, they naturally 
enough dismiss the formula, and define the name without any refer- 
ence to it. In so doing they fasten down the name to what it con- 
notes in common use at the time when it conveys the smallest 
quantity of meaning; and introduces the practice of employing it 
consistently and uniformly according to that connotation. . . . 
Of the propositions in which it was formerly used, those which were 
true in virtue of the forgotten part of its meaning are now, by the 
‘clearer light which the definition diffuses, seen not to be true 
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according to thedefinition. . . . The ancient formulas are 
consequently treated as prejudices; and people are no longer taught, 
as before, though not to understand them, yet to believe that there 
is truth in them. 

‘In all ages, one of the subjects which have most occupied the 
minds of thinking men is the inquiry,—What is virtue? or, What is 
a virtuous character? Among the different theories on the subject 
which have at different times grown up and obtained currency, 
every one of which reflected as in the clearest mirror the express 
image of the age which gave it birth; there was one, brought forth 
by the latter half of the eighteenth century, according to which 
virtue consisted in a correct calculation of our personal interests, 
either in this world only, or also in the next. There probably had 
been no era in history, except the declining period of the Roman 
empire, in which this theory could have grown up and made many 
converts. It could only have originated in an age essentially 
unheroic. It was a condition of the existence of such a theory, that 
the only beneficial actions which people in general were much 
accustomed to see, or were therefore much accustomed to praise, 
should be such as were, or at least might without contradicting 
obvious facts be supposed to be, the result of the motive above 
characterised. Hence the words really connoted no more in come 
mon acceptation than was set down in the definition: to which con- 
sequently no objection lay on the score of deviation from usage, if 
the usage of that age alone was to be considered. 

‘* Suppose, now, that the partisans of this theory had continued to 
introduce (as, to do them justice, they showed themselves sufficiently 
inclined) a consistent and undeviating use of the term according to 
the detinition, Suppose that they had succeeded in banishing the 
word disinterestedness from the language, in obtaining the disuse of 
all expressions attaching odium to selfishness or commendation to 
self-sacrifice, or which implied generosity or kindness to be anything 
but doing a benefit in order to receive a greater advantage in return. 
Need we say, that this abrogation of the old formulas for the sake 
of preserving clear ideas and consistency of thought, would have 
been an incalculable evil? while the ve inconsistency incurred b 
the co-existence of the formulas with philosophical opinions which 
virtually cendemned them as absurdities, operated as a stimulus to 
the re-examination of the subject; and thus the very doctrines 
originating in the oblivion into which great moral truths had fallen, 
were rendered indirectly, but powerfully, instrumental to the revival 
of those truths. 

“The doctrine, therefore, of the Coleridge school, that the lan- 
guage of any people among whom culture is of old date, is a sacred 

eposit, the property of all ages, and which no one age should con- 
sider itself empowered to alter—is far from being so devoid of im- 
portant truth as it appears to that class of logicians who think more 
of having a clear than of having a complete meaning; and who per- 
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ceive that every age is adding to the truths which it has received 
from its predecessors, but fail to see thai a counter-process of losing 
truths already possessed, is also constantly going on, and requiring 
the most sedulous attention to counteract it. Language is the 
depository of the accumulated body of experience to which all former 
ages have contributed their part, and which is the inheritance of all 
yet tocome. We have no right to prevent ourselves from trans- 
mitting to posterity a larger portion of this inheritance than we may 
ourselves have profited by. We continually have cause to give up 
the opinions of our forefathers; but to tamper with their language, 
even to the extent of a word, is an operation of much greater 
responsibility, and implies as an indispensable requisite, an accurate 
acquaintance with the history of the particular word, and of the 
opinions which, in different stages of its progress, it served to 
express.” 

The other great requisite of language, that there should be 
a name for every nameable thing, is threefold; demanding 
first, an accurate Descriptive Terminology; secondly, a name 
for each of the more important results of scientific abstraction ; 
thirdly, a Nomenclature, or system of the names of Kinds. 

«The words Nomenclature and Terminology are employed by 
most authors almost indiscriminately: Mr Whewell being, as far as 
I am aware, the first writer who has regularly assigned to the two 
words different meanings. The distinction, however, which he has 
drawn between them, being a real and an important one, his exam- 
ple is likely to be followed; and (as is apt to be the case when 
such innovations in language are felicitously made) a vague sense of 
the distinction is found to have influenced the employment of the 
terms in common practice, before the expediency had been pointed 
out of discriminating them philosophically. Every one would say 
that the reform effected by Lavoisier and Guyten Morveau in the 
language of chemistry, consisted in the introduction of a new no- 
menclature, not of a new terminology. Linear, lanceolate, oval, or 
oblong, serrated, dentate, or crenate leaves, are expressions forming 
part of the terminology of botany ; while the names ‘ Viola odorata,’ 
and ‘ Ulex europeus,’ belong to its nomenclature.” 

The results of scientific abstraction which require names 
that are neither descriptive terms nor names of Kinds, are such 
as Liquid, Triangle, Sphere, Government, Civilization, Faith, 
&c. The importance of these abstractions arises from this, that 
many important properties can be asserted of them, many pro- 
positions constructed about them; and therefore, being marks 
of those properties, or of the predicates of those propositions, 
we can set them down as the media of important inferences. 

The subject of Classification is easily understood from the 
principles already delivered, and is amply treated of by our 
author. He ascribes to the labours of naturalists, the accurate 
ideas now possessed on natural and artificial classification ;— 
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ideas well summed up and digested in the works of M. Comte 
and Mr Whewell. A classification into real Kinds, like the 
infima species of Natural History, is natural in the highest 
degree. But many classifications may be natural which are not 
grounded upon real distinctions of Kind. 


“‘ The classification of objects should follow those of their proper- 
ties which indicate not only the most numerous, but also the most 
important peculiarities. What is here meant by importance? It 
has reference to the particular end in view; and the same objects, 
therefore, may admit with propriety of several classifications. Each 
science or art forms its classification of things according to the pro- 
perties which fall within its special cognizance, or of which it must 
take account in order to accomplish its peculiar practical ends. A 
farmer does not divide plants like a botanist, into dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous, but into useful plants and weeds. A geolo- 
gist divides fossils, not like a zoologist, into families corresponding 
to those of living species, but into fossils of the secondary and of 
the tertiary periods, above the coal and below the coal, &c. Whales 
are or are not fish, according to the purpose for which we are con- 
sidering them.” 


Passing over the detailed exemplification of these views, we 
quit the fourth book, and cast a passing glance on the fifth, 
which comprises a classification of Fatuacies. These the 
author lays out in five groups, entitled, Fallacies of Simple 
Inspection, or a priori Fallacies; Fallacies of Observation ; 
Fallacies of Generalization; Fallacies of Ratiocination ; 
Fallacies of Confusion. Under the first class he includes a 
vast number of natural prejudices, the foremost of which is 
that of supposing that the order of outward phenomena must 
correspond to the order of our own thoughts. In reviewing the 
effects of this tendency, Mr Mill brings forward a most in- 
structive array of scientific and popular errors from past and 
present times. Among other fallacies of this class are given 
the prejudices, that what is inconceivable must be false; the 
fallacious principle of the Sufficient Reason; the notion so 
common, among ancient philosophers especially, that the differ- 
ences in nature must correspond to the distinctions in language ; 
and the very common prejudice that the conditions of a pheno- 
menon must resemble the phenomenon itself. All these falla- 
cies are copiously exemplified from the records of human 
beliefs. There could not be a better application of the history 
of the past than to exhibit its failings as the comments and 
enforcements of violated principles. 

In a like way does our author subdivide and exemplify the 
other classes of fallacies, and confront them with the great first 
principles of evidence. The chapter on fallacies of Confusion, sub- 
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divided into fallacies of Ambiguous Terms, of Petilio Principit, 
of Ignoratio Elenchi, is, as may be supposed, a rich source of that 
gratification at the exposure of human errors and frailties, of 
which the most charitable of men allow themselves the in- 
dulgence. 

The last book, on the Logic of the Moral Sciences, would 
require a lengthened survey, from the importance of subject, 
the novelty of the treatment, and the amount of thought con- 
tained in it. In the departments of the moral and political 
sciences, Mr Mill is known to have had for years a first-rank 
standing among the speculative thinkers of Europe. This 
would justify, and will naturally inspire, a severer scrutiny of 
his concluding book than of any of the others. All that we 
can do, however, is to indicate his application of the great 
principles of Logic, to these abstrusest problems of philosophy. 

After the well-timed remark, that the methods of science 
must be constructed from the easier cases of their application, 
and thence transferred to give their light to the more difficult 
cases, he observes :— 


“It only remains to examine which of these methods are more 
especially suited to the various branches of moral inquiry; under 
what peculiar facilities or difficulties they are there employed : how 
far the unsatisfactory state of those inquiries is owing to a wrong 
choice of methods, how far to want of skill in the application of 
right ones ; and what degree of ultimate success may be attained or 
hoped for, by a better choice or more careful employment of logical 
processes appropriate to the case. In other words, whether moral 
sciences exist, or can exist, to what degree of perfection they are 
susceptible of being carried ; and by what selection or adaptation of 
the methods brought to view in the previous part of this work, that 
degree of perfection is attainable. 

*‘ At the threshold of this inquiry we are met by an objection, 
which, if not removed, would be fatal to the attempt to treat human 
conduct as a subject of science. Are the actions of man, like all 
other natural events, subject to invariable laws? Does that con- 
stancy of causation, which is the foundation of every scientific 
theory of successive phenomena, really obtain among them? This 
is often denied: and for the sake of systematic completeness, if not 
from any very urgent practical necessity, the question should receive 
a deliberate answer in this place.” 

The reader will thus perceive that what is termed the doctrine 
of human liberty or free-will comes in our author’s way, under 
an aspect very different from that in which it is commonly 
viewed. The question is, have human actions that uniformity 
of sequence which can render them the subject of science? Is 
it true that in them the same circumstances are always followed 
by the same effects? Does a man at one time will an action 
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according to his interest, and at another time, when every cir- 
cumstance and consideration is the same, will in accordance 
with his passions against his interest? Most decidedly do we 
agree with Mr Mill in saying no to these questions, and in as- 
serting the possibility of predicting the course of human actions 
when the data are known, with the same certainty as the course 
of nature. For the exposition of the true determining causes 
of volitions as distinguished from motives, in the ordinary sense, 
we would refer to this very important chapter; where will be 
found also, the reasons why the doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity as commonly stated has been so generally, and not 
unjustly, obnoxious. 

Mr Mill next shows that a science of Human Nature, not- 
withstanding its numberless perplexities, is possible; and that 
its type will be, not one of the exact sciences, like Mathe- 
matics or Astronomy, but a science of Approximations, like 
what Mr Whewell calls Tideology, where we must combine 
general laws with innumerable observations of particular facts, 
in order to evolve and establish local Empirical Laws which 
shall be approximately true. 

His next chapter, therefore, is on the determination of the 
most general Laws of Mind, which make up the science called 
Psychology. He here brings forward the general Laws of 
Mind that have already been established, and which owe their 
last great accession of comprehensiveness to his own father. 
It is but too evident on the face of these laws that they do not 
exhaust the sequences of human nature: and that some other 
generalizations are wanting to complete the primary principles 
of Psychology. And it is an important remark, frequently im- 
pressed in the course of the work before us, that the supreme 
generalizations of a science are to be sought out as quickly as 
possible: for itis by them alone that the inferior and derivative 
laws, the media axiomata of Bacon, can be explained, and con- 
firmed, and even discovered.* 

The sequel to Psychology is the science of the Formation of 
Character, called by Mr Mill Ethology. This he regards as 





* Bacon gave a very beautiful and specious view of the discovery of the 
most general laws, by representing it as an ascent from facts to proposi- 
tions of small generality, from these to others of greater generality, and so 
on to the most general of all; thus implying that we must discover the 
whole class of inferior generalizations (media axiomata) befure we are en- 
titled to go a step higher. Now there is nothing in this but a consistent 
figure of speech ; the sole and whole use of the highest principles is to lead 
to the discovery of the inferior ; if these are all ascertained and understood, 
no practical purpose whatever is served by going an inch above them, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to aid the memory. 
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a deductive science ; the principles of the formation of charac- 
ter being derivative laws deducible from the most general prin- 
ciples of mind. Thus, Ideas repeatedly experienced by the 
mind in conjunction, come to cohere so firmly that the one can 
at any time suggest the other. This is an ultimate generaliza- 
tion of mind. From it, we can derive such laws of the for- 
mation of character as the following : to learn the names of 
things we must hear them repeatedly in connexion with the 
things ; to learn propositions, that is, to connect their subjects 
and predicates in our minds, we need a certain amount of re- 
petition; all trains of thought and volition which we have fre- 
quently = over, came up spontaneously on the occurrence of 
the first link: that with which pleasurable emotion has been 
associated, will be at last desired for its own sake, and the 
like. These are principles of Ethology; they are laws in a 
practical shape, but each has only a limited sphere of applica- 
tion. The wisdom of ages has conveyed to us an immense 
number of maxims of human nature ; but these are not to be ad- 
mitted into the science of Ethology till they have been tested 
by their derivation from the laws of Psychology. It will 
therefore be seen, that it is by working from the two extremes, 
from ultimate laws on the one hand, from observation of facts 
and collection of empirical maxims on the other, that we may 
hope to create a sufficient body of principles on the formation 
and culture of the intellectual and emotional capacities of man. 

The Logical structure of the Social Science is more complex 
and less obvious than that of the Moral Sciences. To bring 
out the true method of Politics, Mr Mill reviews two erroneous 
methods, which have prevailed more or less with all political 
thinkers and talkers up to this day; the one he denominates 
the Experimental, and the other the Abstract or Geometrical 
Method. Under the former he criticises the empirical school of 
practitioners in politics ; under the latter the school of Bentham, 
and other speculative thinkers. What he deems the true me- 
thod he calls the Concrete Deductive Method. 


“¢ The Social Science (which I shall henceforth, with M. Comte, 
designate by the more compact term Sociology) is a deductive 
science ; not, indecd, after the model of Geometry, but after that of 
the higher physical sciences. It infers the law of each effect from 
the laws of causation upon which the effect depends; not, however, 

‘from the law merely of one cause, as in the geometrical method; but 
by considering all the causes which conjunctly influence the effect, 
and compounding their laws with one another. Its method, in 
short, is the Concrete Deductive Method; that of which astronomy 
furnishes the most perfect, natural philosophy a somewhat less per- 
fect example, and the employment of which, with the adaptations 
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= pesos required by the subject, is beginning to regenerate 
hysiology. 

ee Without dissembling the necessary imperfections of the a priori 
method when applied to such a subject, neither ought we, on the 
other hand, to exaggerate them. ‘The same objections which apply 
to the Method of Tedenten in this its most difficult employment, 
apply to it, as we formerly showed, in its easiest; and would even 
there have been insuperable if there had not existed, as was then 
fully explained, an appropriate remedy. This remedy consists in the 
process which, under the name Verification, we have characterised 
as the third essential constituent part of the Deductive Method ; that 
of collating the conclusions of the ratiocination either with the con- 
crete phenomena themselves, or, when such are obtainable, with 
their empirical laws. The ground of confidence in any concrete de- 
ductive science is not the a priori reasoning, but the consilience 
between its results and those of observation a posteriori.” 


In developing the deductive character of political science, 
Mr Mill shows the possibility and the propriety in certain cases 
of studying the consequences of some kinds of social agencies 
apart from the rest. Thus, to trace all the social workings 
consequent on the desire of wealth, and to discern the arrange- 
ments best calculated to gratify it, are the objects of Political 
Economy. 

Again, to trace the general laws of the formation of national 
character, is another subdivision of the great social problem, 
to which Mr Mill gives the name of Political Ethology. We 
can conceive as another independent branch, the laws of the 
dependence of Institutions on the Ideas of a people. The 
combination of all the principles thus separately deduced, under 
the necessary limitations, would be our resources for explaining 
and predicting the full current of social life in any given example. 

There is no subject where it is more necessary to have in our 
view some one Or more great generalizations, by reference to 
which every fact chuneel in social life may have a meaning, 
an interest, anda use. Thus, suppose that we regarded the 
great aim of the social fabric as the perfecting of human 
beings in all their powers and capacities; under the pressure 
of this, we would examine every institution, every law, the ten- 
dency of every existing power, whether social or individual, to 
promote this great aim; and so we should have an incentive 
to observe facts and interrogate them, and likewise a principle 
of classification to hold them together. Without some such 
preconceived purpose, plan, or theory, a man may gaze upon 
the world, but will not extract from it the materials of a phi- 


4" 
r Mill devotes a chapter to what he calls the Inverse De- 
ductive, or Historical Method. By this he means the analysis 
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of history and society, so as to collect empirical laws of human 

rogress, which we are to convert into derivative laws, by show- 
ing that they proceed from the first principles of human nature. 
His own resources on this subject furnish him with such an 
abundance of examples of this, as renders it most interesting 
and intelligible. Following M. Comte, he draws a distinction 
between Social Statics and Social Dynamics; the former con- 
taining the laws of equilibrium, stability, or mutual consensus 
of the social state; the latter comprising the laws of move- 
ment, progress, succession, production, of one state of society 
out of the state preceding it. This distinction will be found 
to be one of the artifices useful in simplifying our view of so 
complex a subject; but it has the further merit of being a truly 
natural distinction. For there are many principles concerned 
in the stability of society which have no influence on its pro- 
gress, except they should happen to become deranged. 

With a view of the present condition and prospects of 
Sociological Inquiry the logic of politics terminates ; and the 
work itself is concluded by a chapter on the Logic of Practice, 
or Art, including Morality and Policy, 

Having devoted so much space to a detailed account of the 
scope and intention, as well as the leading ideas of this exten- 
sive work, we shall now leave it in the hands of the reader 
without any attempt at a general estimate or balanced critique 
of its worth. Our object has been to invite attention and 
stimulate curiosity, not to take any lead in giving judgment. 
The real value of such a work can only be judged of when it 
has been a few years before the public. Of the style of the 
work we may, however, venture to say that simplicity, clearness, 
and the utter absence of all affectation, are joined with a con- 
siderable command of the resources of the English language 
in as far as they are applicable to presenting philosophical 
truths easily, precisely, and strongly to the mind. ‘The words 
never say more nor less than is intended; and the structure 
and arrangement is so simple and natural, that the meaning 
evolves itself with astonishing readiness. The language in- 
stantaneously yields up the thought, and draws no attention 
upon itself. ‘There is no stammering and tripping between 
the natural order of the ideas and the order into which the 
language throws them. The author makes no display of pro- 
fuse expression, but he clothes every meaning with an appro- 
priate dress. Of ornament, indeed, or flowers of fancy, there 
is none. To deck truth with beauty, to gratify taste while 
enriching reason, to exemplify his principles with lovely and 
touching pictures as well as apposite facts, to make his pages 
sparkle with classic allusions, the author has no tendency 
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whatever. He never stirs an emotion alien to his subject. The 
philosophy of Dugald Stewart, so often shallow and unsatis- 
factory, may be read as beautiful and classic writing; Mr 
Mill has renounced the excitement of extraneous though 
pleasing emotions, and is content with giving plain and forcible 
expression to profound and important truths. And if he de- 
clines the assistance of the beautiful, he is still more indis- 
posed to humour or the ludicrous, with which writers often 
relieve their graver instructions, protected by the never-dying 
apology of Horace. His felicitous clearness, brevity, and 
point, make him spirited and even fascinating, but he rather 
avoids than seeks to be either witty or imaginative. He has, 
no doubt, followed the tendency of his nature, and the dictates 
of his judgment in this particular, and each one will decide 
upon it according to taste; but we need not hesitate to say 
that the primary end of the book will be the more effectually 
fulfilled, that the appeals to understanding and reason are un- 
disturbed by emotions which may distract attention from the 
truths as well as stimulate it towards them, but cannot im- 
prove their evidence. 

We must not overlook a great moral efficacy possessed by 
this book. Asa philosophy of evidence, it will naturally tend 
to invigorate that Faith in Evidence, which is the most essen- 
tial active accompaniment of man’s reasoning faculties. With- 
out faith in proof, without the irresistible determination to cling 
to everything that has been proved, in spite of adverse beliefs, 
habits, prejudices, authorities, and the fear of consequences, 
reason is but a wise monarch with a nominal sceptre. The 
effect upon the reader of so lengthened a discussion of the 
sufficiency of evidence, with so many examples both of suffi- 
cient and insufficient reasonings, must be to loosen the roots of 
prejudices and increase the active power of truth. But in addi- 
tion to the tendencies of the subject, the character of the 
writer is eminently favourable to the impression of this great 
moral lesson. He is a teacher by example. Throughout all 
his writings there is manifest a purity and intensity of devotion 
to truth, a susceptibility to every breath of reason, that have a 
most refreshing and delightful effect upon the reader. He isa 
ager of the highest faith of the human mind. It need not 

e said how immensely important, to any mind or to any age, 
it is to be strong in this faith. Evidence is the only security 
of our proceeding and acting upon the truth of things; the 
habit of deferring to evidence in defiance of all other motives 
is essential to the adequate support of the conclusions of reason. 
And in this as well as every other virtue, we derive much from 
great examples. A. B. 
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Arr. VII.—Debate in the House of Lords, 13th of March, 
1843. ‘Times.’ 

HE proceedings on the trial of Macnaughten, and those 

which took ce concerning that trial in the House of 
Lords, are startling proofs of the unsettled state of our criminal 
law, and of the imperfect conception entertained by our highest 
legal functionaries, of the most simple and elementary princi- 
ples of oe In broad day, in the most frequented 
street of the metropolis, a man apparently in his perfect senses, 
who has never been considered unable to protect and govern 
himself, shoots at and kills an unoffending person. On the 
trial of this man a plea of insanity is pleaded,—and on that 
plea evidence is given, and prevails at the trial so that the 
prisoner is acquitted of the murder, on the ground of insanity. 
A debate afterwards occurred upon the subject of this trial in 
the House of Lords, in which the highest legal functionary of 
this country propounded what he conceived to be the actual 
law upon the point in question; and his exposition received a 
partial, if not very complete assent, from his legal brethren 
around him. It is to the language employed by the learned 
judge who tried the prisoner, and to that of the noble and 
learned lords in Parliament, respecting that language and 
trial, that we are now about to solicit attention—deeming the 
subject one of no ordinary moment, and, considering the un- 
settled state of opinion and law as disclosed by these discus- 
sions, to be a grievous national calamity. Let it not, however, 
be for one moment believed, that we presume to question the 
legal accuracy of the statements then made ; the language em- 
ployed is, for the most part, that which English judges have 
used from time immemorial—and perhaps explains with sufli- 
cient precision for practical purposes, the notions which they 
held upon the subject. But to the law itself as thus explained, 
it is of great importance to direct the serious attention of all 
who take an interest in the improvement of our law, and the 
safety of the community. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the law, and argu- 
ments propounded by these great legal functionaries, it will be 
necessary to state the principles which we believe ought to 
guide the legislator in framing the law respecting the plea of 
insanity—and which should also direct the judge when ad- 
ministering the law which has been so framed. 

The principles of general jurisprudence and law are framed 
upon a consideration of certain general principles of our nature, 
without reference to any peculiar circumstances which may 
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distinguish any peculiar people. at any particular time. This 
general science bears the same relation to any positive system; 
that the pure do to applied mathematics. In pure mathematics, 
for example, all immediate consideration of the effects of fric- 
tion is left out of account—and so in the general science of 
jurisprudence, all those effects which may follow from the pe- 
culiar mode of administering the law, and from the particular 
modes of thinking and feeling among a particular people, at 
any given time, need not be, and are not taken into the con- 
sideration of the legist, though these circumstances are of in- 
finite importance to the legislator, when he comes practically 
to apply the science of jurisprudence and legislation, and to 
frame laws for a given people at a particular period. But no 
one will say that a knowledge of pure mathematics is not ne- 
cessary as a preliminary acquirement to the practical mechani- 
cian—so also, we think that a knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of law should precede any attempt at practical legislation. 
Having first settled with ourselves such principles as must 
result from the very existence of law, at all times and in all 
seg we must, when about to apply these in any given place, 
earn what are the peculiar circumstances which will influence 
the working of our system, and which should therefore modifi 
the means we are to employ in order to attain the end whic 
we have determined to aim at. In the case before us, if this 
mode be adopted much confusion will be avoided—our investi- 
gations will, at the outset, be relieved from much unnecessary 
perplexity, and the real difficulty in the application of cor- 
rect principles, by being clearly perceived, will be half sur- 
mounted. 

It will, we think, also appear, that the chief difficulty which 
has been felt upon the present occasion, has not in truth re- 
sulted so much from the state of law, as from some notions 
now prevalent amongst the community at large respecting the 
punishment of death. In these notions, judges as well as jury- 
men participate—and the same verdict which has so much 
startled what is called the public, would probably have been 
found, even if the language of the law had been perfectly clear 
and accurate, and the principles adopted such as_ perfect 
wisdom itself had prescribed. The finest and most effective 
instruments are useless in the hands of one unable or unwilling 
to employ them properly. 

First, then, without taking into consideration these circum- 
stances of our own times and country, which will, no matter 
what may be the conclusions we adopt, very materially affect 
our attempts at legislation, let us endeavour to ascertain such 
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general principles respecting the application of punishment, as 
are necessary to determine the effect that should be given to 
the plea of insanity. When we come to the mode of their ap- 
plication, we shall find it necessary to weigh very carefully 
those peculiar incidents of our habits of thought and feeling 
which will cross our path, and ought to modify our conduct. 

The method we are about to pursue may at first sight appear 
pedantic—nevertheless, it is hoped that a somewhat formal 
mode may be pardoned in a case in which accuracy and clear- 
ness are of infinite importance. 

]. What, then, are the end or ends, sought to be attained by 
punishment ? 

2. What are the modes in which punishment is supposed to con- 
tribute to the ends desired ? 

The end sought to be attained may in general terms be stated 
to be the security of society ; and this security is expected to 
be attained by punishment as a means, in some or all of the fol- 
lowing modes :— 

1. By rendering the criminal himself wnable to commit further 
crime, 

The death of the criminal will completely effect this object— 
so also will perpetual imprisonment. Imprisonment for a time 
attains this object partially, 

2. By rendering the criminal unwilling to commit further crime. 


This object is attained if the re-infliction of the punishment 
be so dreaded by the criminal as to overbear the temptation to 
commit the offence. 

Or if the criminal have been reformed by the mode of punish- 
ment, and thus made averse to commit further crime. 


3. But the effects of punishment are not confined to the criminal 
—security is promoted by the influence which punishment may have 
on others subject to the same temptation to which the criminal 
suffering punishment has yielded. 

“ La prévention générale (says Bentham) s’opére par la dénoncia- 
tion de la peine, et par son application qui, selon l’expression com- 
mune et juste sert d’exemple; la peine soufferte par le délinquant 
offre 4 chacun un exemple de ce qu'il auroit 4 souffrir, en se rendant 
coupable du méme délit.”—‘ Theorie des Peines et des Recom- 
penses,’ c. 3, tom. i, p. 15. 

Every crime affects security in two ways :— 

1. By the positive mischief done by the criminal act to the party 
immediately injured,—and 

2. By the alarm which is created in the minds of the community 
generally lest the same calamity should befal them. 
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It is to the prevention of alarm that in the present case we 
should chiefly direct attention. We may also pass by the two 
first of the modes in which punishment conduces to security, 
and confine our attention to the third effect, viz., example.* 

The infliction of pain by society, in the way of punishment, 
for any other purpose than this one of — security, is 
wholly unjustifiable. The gratification of vengeance is not 
a legitimate object of punishment, and in the application of 
punishment the following general rule ought never to be lost 
sight of :— 

‘* Punishment should be proportioned, not to the greatness of the 
crime, that is, the quantity of suffering it produces, but solely to the 
difficulty of creating an adequate motive to abstain from it; if a 
fine of one shilling created a sufficient motive to abstain from the 
crime of murder, the fine of a shilling would be all the punish- 
ment which ought to exist.”—‘ Mill’s History of British India,’ 
book ii, c. 4. 

In the following observations, however, we shall endeavour, 
in the first instance, to ascertain not what punishment ought to 
be inflicted, but in what cases it should be inflicted, and in 
what instances there should be an exemption from punishment ; 
to ascertain, in fact, the grounds on which impunity may be 
allowed. The prevention of crime is the end sought to be 
attained by punishment as a means, and the real inquiry is, in 
what cases would punishment, if inflicted, not contribute to the 
prevention of crime, and thus fail to promote the only end for 
which it should be employed. 

The general rule may thus be stated ; if the punishment of 
the person committing the mischievous and injurious act would 
not influence either mediately or immediately the minds of others 
placed in the same condition, under the same temptation—then 
such punishment, as far as example is concerned, is pain created 
for no useful end, and ought not to be inflicted. But it ought to 
be inflicted in all cases in which it will serve, by way of exam- 
ple, to deter others in similar circumstances, from the commis- 
sion of similar offences. 

Suppose an infant of four years old wilfully to set on fire the 
= of its playfellow, and thereby to cause its death. It may 

e assumed without proof, that if we were to hang the little 
creature so offending, or if we were in our criminal code to 
threaten it with such punishment, we should produce no effect 





* It must, however, be borne in mind, that all these intermediate ends 
of punishment, here called modes of producing security, should be in the 
contemplation of the legislator when devising punishment, so that all may, 
as much as possible, be attained by one and the same means. 
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upon infants of the same tender age, into whose minds might 
come a desire to burn the frock of a playfellow. Again, 
suppose a person in a state of delirium, caused by high fever, 
were to attempt to kill his physician ; the mind ofa person thus 
afflicted, we know, would not be influenced either by pre- 
ordained punishments or by punishments actually inflicted on 
others in a similar state of delirium : punishment, then, inflicted 
on a person who, while thus delirious, has done, or attempted 
to do, injury, would be pain inflicted in vain—suffering created 
without contributing to prevention — punishment, therefore, 
which ought not to be inflicted. ; 

But suppose, at the other end of the scale, a man in the prime 
of his life, in the full possession of his intellect, deliberately 
and with an openly-avowed intention to commit a crime, it is 
clear that punishment if ever it can act by way of example, 
must so act in the case here supposed, and that therefore it 
should, in such a case, be inflicted. 

Between these two ends of the scale come many cases of 
doubt, that is, cases in which from various causes we are unable 
precisely to ascertain the efficacy of punishment by way of 
example. We purpose, however, to confine our attention solely 
to that class of cases in which this doubt arises from the dis- 
eased mental state of the person committing the injurious act. 
The person offending, and those on whom the punishment is in- 
tended to act by way of example, are to be supposed in precisely 
the same mental state, and we lay down this hypothetical rule. 

If the mental incapacity of these persons be so great that the 
mesg of the one offending would have no beneficial effect 

y way of example on the others in the same condition, then the 
punishment of the person doing the supposed wrong would be 
suffering uselessly inflicted, and ought not to be imposed. 

But if the person doing the wrong, although he may not be 
perfectly sane, be yet in such a state as to be influenced in his 
conduct by punishment, and if punishment inflicted on him 
would serve to deter others in the same state of mind from the 
commission of crime, then punishment ought to be inflicted. 

The real difficulty, it would seem, lies not in framing this 
rule, but in applying it. How shall we ascertain what cases of 
mental aberration are of such a nature as to render punishment 
useless? and what terms shall the legislator use to describe 
these cases? These are questions of sufficient perplexity even 
by themselves, without any additional cause of doubt or error; 
but, unhappily, legislators and jurists have not been content 
to grapple with the necessary and unavoidable difficulty, but 
have imported a mass of misconception into the inquiry which 
has involved the whole in tenfold obscurity, and made that 
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utterly unintelligible, which is in its own nature comparatively 
simple and easy of comprehension. 

In the early times of our juridical history (when indeed our 
criminal code was created) the single end of security was not the 
only or even the chief end sought to be.attained by punishment 
as ameans. In all rude ages the law has sought to gratify revenge 
as well as to secure the peace of society; and fanciful notions 
arising out of this spirit of vengeance have too often guided the 
determinations of the legislator. Attempts have been made to 
render punishments characteristic; similar to the offence, and 
equal in suffering. ‘‘ An eye for an eye,” “a tooth for a tooth,” 
are rules framed on these incorrect conceptions—and the lan- 
guage of our own law indicates clearly that they who originally 
adopted it, contemplated the attainment of other objects than 
the mere security of society. The confusion which rests in the 
minds of those who talk and think on this subject is partly 
the cause and partly the effect of this language, and error is 
perpetuated because we dare not discard expressions originally 
employed to convey ideas now universally allowed to be incor- 
rect. The human legislator in rude times placed himself in 
the situation of the supreme judge of mankind, and sought to 
make his brethren expiate their offences by means of punish- 
ment. But with expiation, in any correct sense of that word, 
the human legislator has no concern. His business is to pre- 
vent offences—to do so at the least possible expense of suffer- 
ing, and when this object of prevention is attained, his duty is 
accomplished, and his endeavours ought to cease. 

The attention of the makers of our law, and of the commenta- 
tors thereon, while endeavouring to ascertain the rule respecting 
the plea of insanity, and to fix the terms in which to express it, 
not being steadily fixed upon the end in view, such as we have 
described, their minds have wandered off to matters which, in 
reality, need not to be taken into consideration. Hence has 
arisen the talk about responsibility, of knowing right from wrong, 
&e., which is to be found in every report of every trial in which 
the plea of insanity has been discussed. We have now lying 
before us, a very elaborate attempt to reduce our criminal law 
into the shape of a legislative enactment, contained in the 
seventh report of the Criminal Law Commission. At p. 113, 
sect. 2, art. 1, is the following proposed enactment:— 


‘* No person shall be criminally liable for any act, who at the 
time of such act by reason of any disease, disorder, or delusion of 
mind, or of weakness or unripeness of understanding, is either 
unconscious of what he does, or unable to discern that what he does 
is wrong, and, therefore, knows not that he offends against the laws 
of God or man. The same rule shall apply to omission.” 
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In a note it is said, 

“¢ Any rules which may be necessary, with a view to determine 
whether such a state of mind exists, belong to the subject of evi- 
dence.” 

And at page 18 Gf the same report is a dissertation on this 
article, which, we must be pardoned for saying, is as unsatis- 
factory an attempt to elucidate an important question of juris- 
prudence as it has been our fortune to meet. The perplexity 
which the reporters found, they have left untouched, because 
they have not grappled boldly with the subject ; because they 
feared to cast off the trammels which the incorrect philosophy 
of a rude age has thrown upon every one who attempts to 
arrange the present law of England. When arranging the law it 
was certainly the duty of the reporters not to alter it, but they 
had a twofold duty ; one to put in order existing enactments, 
the other to suggest improvements. When suggesting im- 
provements, and when discussing principles, they might have 
safely propounded any doctrine which a wise philosophy has 
framed, without fearing the imputation of being rash cal aan 
ary innovators upon the actual law. The childish twaddling of 
Lord Hale might have been neglected when the philosophy of 
law was the matter in hand. We quote the paragraph, as it con- 
cisely describes the law on the question itself, and because it 
forcibly but involuntarily exhibits the perplexity, confusion, 
and obscurity in which the whole is shrouded. 

“With respect to incapacity from want of understanding or dis- 
case of mind, the definition which we have proposed” (and which 
has been quoted above) “ is one which is sanctioned by the doctrine 
expounded by several eminent judges upon trials for murder, where 
the prisoner’s guilt has turned upon the question of insanity. 
Although the investigation in such cases is frequently a matter of 
great difficulty, and much may depend on the judgment of those who, 
by their skill and experience, are able under the circumstances to 
form a correct opinion as to the real state of the mind of the accused, 
the rule of law must necessarily be plain andsimple as dependent 
upon the principle already adverted to, and therefore involving only 
the question whether the accused did or did not possess the power 
of electing to abstain from what he did, from his knowledge that 
what he did was wrong. If being a child or person of disordered 
intellect he was unable to comprehend that the act was wrong, he was 
guilty of no transgression of the law, and therefore ought not to 
suffer the penalty of disobedience. Consequently the numerous and 
complex distinctions between different kinds of insanity—whether it 
consists in madness or idiotey—whether it be continuous or at 
intervals—whether it be general or confined to one subject or train 
of ideas, is immaterial with a view to legal responsibility ; except so 
far as such considerations tend to elucidate the question whether in 
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doing the particular act the party was capable of discerning that 
what he did was wrong, and knew that he was offending. So 
strictly is the inquiry confined by principle to this point, that were 
it even to be assumed or proved that he possessed so much discern- 
ment as to know in the abstract, and without relation to particular 
circumstances, that the commission of a crime, e.g., murder, was 
wrong, and was forbidden by the law, it would by no means follow 
that he himself was guilty of murder in killing another person ; and 
he would not be so if he did the act under a delusion as to circum- 
stances which rendered him incapable of knowing that he offended ; 
wanting that knowledge, the general principle would apply, and his 
perception of the nature of the crime in the abstract, or under cir- 
cumstances which did not create delusion, would not alter the case. 
The question must always be whether, under the circumstances, he 
did or did not understand that what he did was evil. It has indeed 
been doubted whether, although a party be partially insane, so as not 
to be wholly devoid of consciousness that what he does is wrong in 
a legal or moral sense, the perception may not be so weak or slight 
as to excuse him. Lord Hale even proposes a kind of test or 
standard for the purpose of ascertaining whether a party possesses 
such a knowledge of right or wrong as may suffice to render him 
responsible for his acts. He says,—‘ It is very difficult to define 
the invisible line which divides perfect and partial insanity, but it 
must rest on circumstances duly to be weighed and considered both 
by the judge and jury, lest on the one side there be a kind of inhu- 
manity towards the defects of human nature, or on the other side too 
great an indulgence given to great crimes: the best measure that I 
can think of is this ; such a person as labouring under melancholy dis- 
tempers hath yet ordinarily as great understanding as ordinarily a 
child of fourteen years hath, is such a person as may be guilty of trea- 
son or felony.’ It seems to us that the allowing such a plea of partial 
incapacity would be not only inconsistent with the general principle 
of incapacity, but attended with great danger to society. The 
principle is simply this, that where a party is wholly unconscious of 
offence, there can be no disobedience of the law, and therefore no 
penalty ought to attach ; but if a party be conscious of wrong, there 
can on pom oy be no exemption from punishment ; and in point of 
policy it would be exceedingly mischievous that an exemption should 
be allowed. . . . . The definition which we have proposed 
corresponds with these views, and as it seems to us cannot, con- 
sistently with the principle on which it is founded, be either nar- 
rowed or extended. According to this rule, a party is irresponsible 
where he is in fact unconscious of offence against religion, morals, or 
the municipal law ; he must, to claim exemption, either be unconscious 
of the act itself, as in the case of one in a state of raging madness or 
delirium ; or, being consciousof the act, be incapable of understanding 
that its consequence is injurious, as where a child fires a haystack, 
or a madman throws hot ashes on gunpowder, mistaking it for saw- 
dust ; or although designing the act and its consequences, he knows 
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not that it is unlawful or wrong, as where a child or an idiot kills 
another, not knowing that murder is a crime, or a madman does so 
under the delusion that the act is necessary to save him from im- 
mediate assassination.” —‘ Seventh Report of the Commissioners on 
Criminal Law,’ pp. 18-19. 

Now, no fanatic that ever committed homicide could be con- 
sidered guilty, according to this explanation. Doubtless Jacques 
Clement and Ravaillac knew that murder was forbidden both by 
the divine and human law, but they as certainly did act under 
the delusion that they were doing a highly meritorious act, the 
one in assassinating Henry the Third, and the other Henry the 
Fourth of France. They were both ina state of religious enthu- 
siasm, and both believed that the murder they were about to 
perpetrate would be grateful in the sight of God and all true 
believers ; and shall it be said that this delusion ought to have 
sheltered them from punishment?* Would society be safe if 
such a rule were adopted and acted on? Certainly not. But 
no danger of any magnitude would arise, if, in such a case, the 
question was put, are persons in such a state of delusion likely 
to be influenced by the fear of punishment? In all cases, the 
persons deemed partially insane are fully aware that the act they 
are about to commit is forbidden. The precautions they take 
plainly prove them to know that they would be prevented in 
their intentions if those around them were aware of their designs; 
they know the acts are forbidden, but they do not believe then 
to be sinful. But the safety of society must not be allowed to 
depend upon the estimation of every fanatical or ignorant assas- 
sin. There are few, we believe we might safely say none, of these 
secret assassins beyond the reach of that teaching by example, 
for which punishment is employed as a means, and if so, there 
are none that ought to be allowed to escape upon the plea of in- 
sanity. Ignorance of the lawis not a plea admitted in any case 
by our law, and why it should be put forward in this instance 
it is difficult to understand, since an element of doubt is thereby 
introduced, under the guise of a means of solving the problem 
which the question presents. 

If the rule we have suggested were adopted by the legislator, 
the judge and jury administering the law would, in every case in 
which the plea of insanity was pleaded, have to decide the ques- 
tion of fact, whether the insanity did amount to that point at which 
the punishment would be inefficacious by way of example to others 

* Guy Faux and his associates, when conspiring to blow up the king and 
parliament, were acting under the delusion that what they were about to 
do was not wrong in the sight of God or true believers. Ought they to 
have escaped? History affords but too long a list of such offenders, all of 


whom would have escaped, according to the rule of law as set forth by the 
commissioners, 
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in a like state of mind, instead of being set, as now, to inquire 
whether the prisoner was, ‘“ by reason of any disease, disorder, 
or delusion of mind, or of weakness or unripeness of under- 
standing, either unconscious of what he did, or unable to 
discern that what he did was wrong, and therefore knew not 
that he had offended against the laws of God and man.” And 
now, when we come to the consideration of the application of 
the rule, difficulties arise which result from the peculiar forms of 
our judicature, and the peculiar opinions now prevalent among 
the community, the members of which, as jurymen, have an 
important part to perform in the administration of justice. 

rom the language employed by the judges and the com- 
mentators on the law upon the subject of the plea of insanity, 
the people have very naturally come to the conclusion, that 
before a prisoner should be subjected to punishment, he must be 
proved to be what is called responsible for his acts ; and they also 
assume, that if he be shown to be even partially insane then that 
he is not responsible. When lawyers as well as laymen are 
pressed to explain what they mean by responsible, they generally 
have recourse to the language employed by the reporters, we 
have before quoted, and talk about knowing right from wrong, 
and about knowing that he has offended against the laws of God 
orman. This opinion respecting responsibility induces the 
notion that the punishment of what is called an irresponsible 
person would be utterly unjustifiable, would in itself be a crime, 
an outrage upon decency, justice, and humanity ; and the con- 
sequence is, that no matter what rule may be laid down, until 
the people become instructed, the law will be as at present in 
many cases but a dead letter. 

To us it appears that the late proceedings on the trial of 
Macnaughten at the Old Bailey, and the discussions thereon in 
the House of Lords, are very little calculated either to set the 
community right upon this subject, where they entertain erro- 
neous ideas, or to enlighten them where they are simply 
ignorant. To another element of doubt and confusion in this 
case, viz., the peculiar notions at present prevalent respecting 
the punishment of death, we shall immediately advert—for the 
moment, however, we desire to confine our attention to the law 
upon the plea of insanity, and to the erroneous popular opinions 
to which that law, and the language in which it has been ex- 
pressed, have given birth—using, as the subject of our comment, 
the remarkable debate which occurred in the House of Lords 
on the 13th of March last. 

The speakers upon this occasion were the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, se Cottenham, and Lord Campbell ; and, in 
spite of the apparent unanimity which was somewhat ostenta- 
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tiously insisted on upon that occasion, it is clear that very serious 
differences of opinion existed among the four learned and noble 
interlocutors. Practically, indeed, they came to the same con- 
clusion, viz., that the Jaw needed not to be altered—that, as it 
stands, it is amply suificient for the end for which it was origin- 
ally framed: But they were by no means agreed as to what the 
law is, or as to the exact purpose for which the punishment or- 
dained is sought to be inflicted. The Lord Chancellor, not 
indeed exactly with the express concurrence of his noble and 
learned colleagues, but with such approbation as their silence 
afforded, entered boldly into controversy with Archbishop 
Whateley, and impugned, with much vigour, the doctrine of 
punishment as set forth by that most reverend prelate—the 
doctrine in short, which we have above endeavoured imperfectly 
to explain and support, viz., that prevention is the end—that 
punishment is used as a means directly and indirectly to that 
end :—direct/y, when it renders, by coercion or by death, the 
criminal unable to commit further crime—indirectly, when it 
reforms or terrifies him, and when, by example, it deters by 
terrifying others, liable to the same temptations.* 








* Bentham states the same doctrine in the following words—first, as 
regards the criminal— 

“ Par rapport & un délinguant donné on peut prévinir la recidive du délit 
de trois maniéres ; 

1. En lui tant le pouvoir physique de le commettre ; 

2. En lui en faisant perdu le desir ; 

3. En lui en tant l’audace. 

Dans le premier cas, homme ne peut plus commettre le délit; dans 
le second, il ne le veut plus; dans le troisiéme, il peut le vouloir encore, 
mais il ne /’ose plus. Dans le premier cas, il y a incapacité physique ; 
dans le second, reformation morale; dans le troisitme, intimidation ou 
terreur de la loi.” 

As regards example to others, he uses the following expressions already 
quoted :— 

“ La prévention général s’opére par la dénonciation de la peine, et par 
son application qui, selon l’expression commune et juste sert d’ exemple ; 
Ja peine soufferte par le délinquant offre & chacun un exemple de ce qu'il 
auroit 4 souffrir en se rendant coupable du méme délit. 

“ La prevention generale est le but principal des peines ; c’est aussi leur 
raison justificative. A ne considérer le delit passé que comme un fait 
isolé qui ne peut plus revenir, le peine seroit en pure perte; elle ne feroit 
qu’ajouter un mal a un autre. Mais quand ou considére qu'un délit 
impuni laisseroit la carriere libre non-seulement au méme délinquant mais 
encore 4 tous ceux qui auroient les mémes motifs et les mémes occasions 
pour s’y livrer, on sent que la peine appliquée A un individu devient la 
sauvegarde universelle. La peine moyen vil en lui-méme, qui repugne a 
tous les sentimens généreux, s’éléve au premicr rang des bien faits, quand 
ou l’envisage, non comme un acte de coltre ou de vengeance contre un 
coupable ou un infortuné qui cede A des penchans funestes, mais comme 
un sacrifice indispensable pour le salut commun,”—‘Theorie des Peines et 
des Recompenses,’ tom. i, ¢. 3. 
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The course of the Lord Chancellor’s argument was, in brief, 
as follows :—He commenced by saying that he had, in conse- 
quence of suggestions on the part of the House of Lords, 
directed his attention to the state of the law on the plea of 
insanity—and he dwelt with much earnestness on the import- 
ance and difficulty of the matter; he explained, with the force 
and perspicuity that distinguish all his statements, the imper- 
fect state of our knowledge on the subject of insanity, and the 
extraordinary difficulty attending any attempt to discover the 
existence of insanity in certain cases of partial alienation; and 
detailed many celebrated and striking instances in illustration 
of his position. 


“« We all know,” he said, ‘¢ that persons who labour under a men- 
tal delusion with respect to one or more subjects, are entirely, or 
apparently entirely rational, with respect to others. They are 
frequently very intelligent, frequently very acute; it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to discover the existence of this concealed malady, 
and persons who labour under it are uncommonly astute in defeating 
all endeavours to detect its existence.” 


After having related many cases to prove this assertion, he 
came to the following conclusion :— 


“ The result would be, that your lordships would be satisfied that 
any attempt at a definition, or description of this particular disease, 
would be altogether futile; and the only course we can pursue, is to 
lay down some general comprehensive rule, and to leave those who 
have to administer the laws of the country, to apply that rule to the 
different cases according to their discretion.” 


That such is the proper course we at once admit; but we 
were anxious, on perusing his lordship’s statement, to learn 
the precise object of the rule as proposed by him. 

‘‘T cannot define insanity,” he says, “1 cannot in any general 


terms express the particular cases of that disease; I will therefore 
frame a general rule.” 


Our question here is—for what purpose do you frame 
this rule? The answer probably would be, ‘to determine 
which of the persons brought before you, charged with 
crime, labour under this peculiar disease which I cannot 
define.” But, unluckily, the difficulty does not end here. 
The next inquiry is yet more hard of answer. Supposing 
it to be discovered that a person charged does labour 
under some delusion, does it therefore follow that he should 
be exempt from punishment ?—and if it be said aye to this 
question, we then ask, “on what ground is such exemption 
allowed ?” Let us learn what is his lordship’s answer. 
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Having decided that some general rule ought to be framed, 
no explanation is given for what purpose; but the Chancellor 
immediately proceeded to describe the actual state of the law, 
insisting, at the same time, that no alteration of that law was 
necessary. After an eulogy on Mr Justice Le Blanc, the 
Chancellor quoted that judge’s opinion on the law in the fol- 
lowing terms, taken from the summing up of that learned 
person on the trial of a prisoner charged with murder, in which 
the plea of insanity had been pleaded :— 


“Tt is for you to determine,” he said to the jury, “ whether the 
prisoner, when he committed the offence with which he stands charged 
was or was not capable of distinguishing right from wrong; whether 
he was under the influence of an illusion with respect to the prose- 
cutor, which rendered his mind insensible of the nature of the act he 
was about to commit, since in that case, he would not be legally re- 
sponsible for his conduct; on the other hand, provided you shall be 
of opinion that when he committed the offence he was capable of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, and not under the influence of such 
an illusion as disabled him trom distinguishing that he was doing a 
wrong act, he would be answerable to the justice of his country, and 
guilty in the eye of the law.” 


“That, my lords,” emphatically exclaims the Lord Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ that, my lords, is the law of the land.” 


But we, being pertinacious inquirers, seek now to learn 
what is signified by the words “ knowing right from wrong,”— 
what is meant by “ labouring under a delusion with respect to 
the prosecutor which rendered his mind at the moment insen- 
sible to the nature of the act he was about to commit ?”—for 
unless we clearly understand these words, when spoken by 
learned judges, we are not one step nearer to the desired end. 
Let it be remembered, we are not asking, as was asked, and very 
pettinently for his argument asked, by Lord Brougham, what 
the judges and lawyers meant by “right and wrong.” That 
is not our present question—we desire, anxiously desire, to 
understand what they mean when they say, “he knew right 
from wrong.” What do they mean by “he knew,” in this 
sentence? Bellingham declared distinctly that there was no 
wrong in shooting Mr Percival. Did he know right from 
wrong? Did he labour under any delusion respecting Mr 
Percival which rendered his miud insensible of the nature of 
the act he was about to commit? ‘That he did so there can 
be little doubt, but he was hanged. And Lord Campbell very 
candidly observes,— 


“ Looking to the directions of the judges in the cases of Arnold, of 
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Lord Ferrers, of Bellingham, of Oxford, of Francis, and of Mac- 
naughten, he must be allowed to say that there was a wide difference 
both in meaning and in words. He would repeat, therefore, that an 
authoritative statement of the law would be highly desirable and if 
necessary a declaratory act should be passed.” 

But, with all due respect for his lordship and the wisdom of 
parliament, we must be permitted to express our very serious 
doubts as to the possibility of making the law certain after the 
fashion proposed. Suppose that the words of Mr Justice 
de Blanc, above quoted, were selected as the text of the law, 
as, indeed, they have been, as nearly as may be, by the re- 
porters on the criminal law, would the case be any clearer 
than at present; would a single doubt be solved, a single 
difficulty conquered? Lord Campbell himself has, in fact, 
answered these questions, in the negative, by the very 
observation we have extracted. The “difference” of which 
he complains, and which he seeks to obviate for the future, 
arises out of the very nature of the case—out of the very 
question put for juries to answer, and no ingenuity, legal or 
medical, will enable the law-makers to get over it. The Lord 
Chancellor takes the same view of the subject as that which is 
here hazarded : 

‘My lords, some persons say, ‘ Define precisely, what the law is.’ 
I say, to attempt to define upon a subject with which we are as yet 
only partially acquainted, would be difficult and dangerous. Let us 
leave the general law as it stands, and let the judges before whom 

risoners are arraigned and tried, apply the particular facts to the 
aw so laid down.” 

That is, having determined that the circumstance by which 
it is to be decided whether the prisoner is to be punished, shall 
be his being capable, at the time of committing the act, of 
knowing right from wrong, you set judge and jury, on every 
plea of insanity, to decide that one question. But, unfortu- 
nately, you have not explained what is meant by knowing right 
from wrong—you have not explained what you mean by right 
and wrong ; so that, in reality, you impose upon the judges 
and juries, in every such case, the duty of making a3 well as 
applying the law. 

But we now, after having thus shown the total uncertainty 
of the present law, recur back to our former inquiry,—why 
should a man be exempt from punishment because he happens 
to labour under some particular delusion? And this will 
quickly bring us to the attack made by the Lord Chancellor 
on the doctrine above insisted on, as to punishment acting by 
way of example. 
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Let us take a particular delusion, and pursue the inquiry. 
A delusion very common, and often quoted in the course of 
this debate was, that the prisoner was ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” Now 
let it be supposed that a person habitually calling himself, and 
believing himself to be Jesus Christ, shoots another in the open 
street in broad daylight, but having taken all the precaution 
to hide his intended purpose, which Macnaughten employed. 
Would this delusion—ought this delusion to exempt him from 
punishment? In the present state of our law, and the feeling 
of the people, it is clear that he would be exempted—and 
why ? Because such a delusion is taken as evidence of the 
prisoner not being able to distinguish right from wrong—be- 
cause, while under such delusion, he is not deemed responsible 
for his acts—because his mind, at the time of committing the 
deed, was insensible of the nature of the act. Such is the 
language used, such the nature of the arguments employed in 
support of it. 

Now, however, comes the question—one not yet answered — 
is this the most effectual mode of securing the safety of 
society—is it the most efficient means of preventing alarm ? 
Let us hear the Lord Chancellor’s answer to such an inquiry : 


‘¢ My lords, I have heard it said (it is an argument I have heard 
in the streets), the object of punishment is the prevention of crime, 
you do not punish by way of retribution, or in a spirit of vengeance 
but to prevent others from committing similar offences ; and there- 
fore it is said, ‘although a man may be under the influence of an 
insane delusion at the time when he commits the offence, if he knew 
the effect he was about to produce, if he knew, for instance, when he 
fired the pistol, that the result would be the death of the party fired 
at, there is sufficient ground for carrying the law into execution 
against him, because we punish to prevent others from imitating the 
offence.’ My lords I should have dealt summarily with this position, 
if I had not found it supported in the writings of a most reverend 

relate not a member of your lordships’ house. [The noble and 
earned lord here referred to Archbishop Whateley, who he was here 
informed was a member of the House of Peers.| At least, had I 
known that he was, I would have sent him a note upon the subject. 
That most rev. prelate stated the position precisely as I have just 
described it, and gives, by way of illustration, the case of a dog ha- 
bituated to the worrying of sheep, who has no moral sense, but who 
nevertheless is punished for the purposes of correction. This, my 
lords, is the illustration presented of the position founded professedly 
on the theory that the object of punishment is not retribution, but pre- 
vention by example deterring others from committing similar offences. 
But by whom is the example to be presented? By persons incapable 
of committing crimes? Do you punish a person guilty of no offence, 
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one whois not the subject of punishment? No, my lords, he must in 
the first instance deserve the punishment, if you are to inflict penal- 
ties, not in the spirit of retribution, but of prevention. My lords, I 
am surprised that a person of such sagacity, ability, and learning as 
the most rev. prelate, should commit what (with the highest defer- 
ence for him) I must call a logical absurdity. But then as to the 
illustration. You punish the dog, my lords, not as an example to 
other dogs, but for his own correction, so that the illustration is as 
inapplicable and extravagant, as the theory is incorrect and un- 
founded,” 


Here, then, we have the assertion plainly made, that the 
theory is wrong—that is, it is asserted that prevention is not 
the end for which punishment is employed asa means; but we 
are not told what is the real end sought—though language is 
used, clearly indicating that retribution, that is, evil for evil, 
is the notion existing in the mind of the learned lord, of the 
real object of punishment. He has, indeed, in our opinion, 
mistaken both the argument of the archbishop and his illus- 
tration, and appears to be led away by the language he himself 
employs. 


There are two classes of intermediate ends sought— 


The one set regard the criminal himself; 
The second, others who might be tempted to act as he has 
done. 


Now it was the object of the archbishop, in the first place, 
to show, that what is called moral responsibility, is not neces- 
sary on the part of him offending in order to justify punishment. 
And he takes the case of a brute animal, and shows that you 
justly punish him, though he has no moral sense: and in so 
doing the archbishop was guilty of no logical blunder. He, in 
fact, being a very accurate and acute logician, would say, “I 
destroy your general proposition, if I can show one specific 
exception to it ;’’ and he brings forward a particular case, in 
which punishment is necessarily inflicted where there can be 
no moral responsibility ; and he proposes, therefore, to find 
some other ground for exemption. The ground is inefficacy. 
If the punishment be inefficacious or useless, then it ought not 
to be inflicted; but if it can be shown that it would be effi- 
cacious by way of prevention, in the case of persons deemed 
partially insane, then it ought to be inflicted. In support of 
this view Jet us take the supposed case of the man with the 
delusion above mentioned, viz., believing himself to be Christ. 
The archbishop and we, the humble supporters of the same 
argument, say, the legitimate inquiry in such a case would 
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be, would a man possessed of such a delusion be influenced by 
the dread of punishment—and would he not, and all others 
like him, if once permitted to believe that they were beyond 
the reach of the law, be made thereby dangerous persons— 
would not security be invaded—would not alarm be created ? 
Now it can be shown from cases without number, that all 
persons labouring under this class of delusion are exceedingly 
alive to the dread of punishment, and that they are led in 
many cases to take advantage of the impunity which they 
know the law now grants them, and commit offences which 
they would abstain from if the law were different. To say 
that persons so situate are not criminal, that they do not de- 
serve punishment, is simply to prove that the speaker has a 
theory of punishment in his mind different from the one we 
are endeavouring to support; but these expressions do not 
prove that the person who has done the mischievous act, may 
not be usefully punished—usefully as respects himself, and as 
regards others by way of prevention. Oh! but—exclaims 
one class of objectors—this is cruel, inhuman. Is it so? 
What, we ask, is perpetual imprisonment ; and for what pur- 
pose is the person who is found insane when committing a 
felony, imprisoned for life? The security of society demands 
that he be restrained. You thereby attain one of the ends of 
punishment; and it behoves us seriously to consider if the 
other ends quite as legitimate as the one we do attain may not 
also be gained. Is it not possible so to deal with persons 
partially insane, as first, to secure society from mischief directly 
from themselves; and secondly, to promote that same security 
by affecting through example others similarly situated. 
There can be no doubt, that both these legitimate ends may be 
attained. The difficulties, indeed, are greatly increased by the 
opinions that have prevailed in the public mind, both on the 
subject of the retributive doctrine of all punishment, and on 
that of the unmerciful harshness of our penal code. So long 
as the people look with abhorrence on capital punishment, they 
will seize upon every excuse, no matter how preposterous, in 
order to escape from being instrumental in carrying it 
into effect. If we, however, reform this part of our code, 
relax its severity, and bring it into accordance with popular 
feeling, we shall find very little difficulty in getting rid of the 
erroneous theory which is now clung to, chiefly because it 
affords a means of evading the cruelty of the law. 

Every person who has of late years taken any part in the 
administration of our criminal law, must have perceived the 
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growing repugnance in all persons, to convict any one charged 
with a capital offence. Jurors strive earnestly to escape from 
the duty of acting in a case of murder; and when, at length, 
a full jury is obtained, every man catches at every possible pre- 
text to come to any conclusion rather than that of guilty. 
And now, since counsel are allowed in all cases, every advan- 
tage is skilfully taken of this feeling, so that, at length, no 
pretext is too absurd to trust to for an acquittal; and in no 
case, no matter how atrocious or clear, can a conviction be 
depended on. The plea of insanity is a grand instrument in 
this work of morbid humanity. ‘The more atrocious the deed, . 
the more willing do judge and jury become to listen to every 
artful suggestion which a practised dexterity can suggest, or a 
crotchety physician will hazard. The atrocity itself is deemed 
proof of insanity—the very openness of the deed will bear the 
same interpretation; so that, at length, a man is permitted 
with impunity to shoot another in broad day, in the most fre- 
quented part of London—to take all sorts of precautions—to 
frame schemes—to utter falsehoods in order to hide his criminal 
intention, aud to secure the death of his unoffending victim, 
and yet be permitted to escape asa madman. This prepos- 
terous result having excited almost universal astonishment, we 
have all the great luminaries of the law at their wit’s end to 
guard against a repetition of the mischief; much learned talk 
takes place, reasons convincing to parliament are given for 
doing nothing, and the law is left untouched, unexplained, 
unimproved. But let it not be supposed that no effect has been 
produced. The tide has hitherto set in favour of escape—a 
revulsion in public feeling has however taken place, and we are 
destined to see many convictions follow in a totally opposite 
sense. Juries will convict, judges will hang, the public will 
again be disgusted and escape will follow. Such has ever been 
the course of our legal history. May we not hope that a 
more judicious one will now be adopted—that the true principles 
of punishment will be ascertained, and that a wise law, when 
carefully and earnestly propounded by judges who deserve 
and who attain the respect of society, will guide the 
decisions of the people when acting as jurymen. LAR 
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Art.VIII.—1. Personal Narrative of the Campaigns in Affghan- 
istan, Scinde, Beloochistan, &c. Detailed in a Series of Let- 
ters of the late Colonel W. H. Dennie, C.B. Compiled, &c., 
by W. E. Steele, M.D. 12mo. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and 
Co. 1843. 

2. Journal of Imprisonment in Afghanistan. By Lieutenant 
Eyre. New Edition, continued and concluded. Murray, 
Albemarle street. 

3. Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. By Lady Sale. 
Murray. 


PPHE Journal of Lieutenant Eyre, now in a brief supplement 
brought to a conclusion, has been universally read. We 
need offer little comment upon a work familiar to the pub- 
lic, and the fidelity of which, in its narration of events, and 
the causes of the disasters of the Affghanistan war, has since 
been abundantly confirmed. The small and unpretending 
volume of letters from Colonel Dennie, is less known, but on 
many accounts is well deserving the attention of our rea- 
ders. We speak not of literary merit. The letters it con- 
tains were written obviously without any view to publica- 
tion, and although extremely interesting from the distin- 
guished character of their author, are too few and uncon- 
nected to be entitled to the appellation of a personal nar- 
rative of the campaigns; while the manner in which they 
are edited, is not entitled to commendation. It is well known 
that to the skill, enterprise, and bravery of Colonel Dennie, 
several of the most brilliant achievements of the late war are 
due. The instantaneous capture of the strong fortress of 
Ghuznee, in particular, may be attributed entirely to his talents 
and daring; and he had no ordinary share of the hard work, 
responsibility, and privations of the whole of the war from its 
commencement, until his lamented decease, which took place 
in a sortie of the garrison from Jellalabad. Notwithstanding 
these distinguished services, or rather perhaps in consequence 
of them, he appears to have excited. the jealousy of his com- 
manding officer, Sir John Keene, who lost no opportunity of 
slighting and censuring the man to whose exertions his own 
pension and elevation to the peerage are mainly owing. 

The capture of the fortress of Ghuznee, deemed impregnable 
by the natives, was the most brilliant and decisive success of 
the first campaign. In this affair, the advance storming party, 
or forlorn hope, was led by Colonel Dennie, and when the gate 
was breached by an explosion of gunpowder directed by the 
engineers, he was the first man to enter the fort, and he and 
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his party not only obtained possession, but retained it for an 
hour, before, owing to a series of mistakes, he was supported 
by the main column of the army: yet, in the despatches of Sir 
J. Keene, the entire merit of the success is given to others ; Col. 
Dennie is only incidentally noticed with ‘other officers’ to whom 
acknowledgments were due, and the fact that the fort was 
taken while these other officers were on the outside only fight- 
ing with a garrison effecting their escape, is entirely omitted ! 


The second important success of the campaign was the vic- 
tory of Colonel Dennie, with a yery inferior force, over the 
army of Dost Mahomed and his Usbec allies, composed of 
12,000 men. This victory ended the war. Dost Mahomed, 
shortly after his defeat, surrendered himself to the English, and, 
until the breaking out of the insurrection in 184], there was 
no further serious contest. What was the reward of Colonel 
Dennie? Will it be believed that the first, third, and fourth 
of his despatches describing his success, ‘‘ were suppressed and 
refused insertion in the government Gazette, although duly 
forwarded to head quarters!” It was felt, however, impossible 
that Colonel Dennie could, in this instance, be entirely passed 
over without some mark of honourable distinction. He was 
therefore offered, by Sir John Keene, in common with many 
officers of far inferior merit, the second class of the Dooranee 
order. The rank of Colonel Dennie in the army, it seems, did 
not, in the opinion of Sir John, entitle him to the first class 
of this order; a difficulty which one might have imagined 
could easily have been got over, with the assistance of the 
Horse Guards, by raising his rank. Was this done? On the 
contrary, in the January following he was even deprived of his 
brigade on the pretext that another officer had been appointed 
to the army, who was senior in command. Colonel Dennie 
writes :-— 

“ This, too, was done in the midst of a Cabool winter! I was 
forced to vacate the dwelling or shelter I had at so much cost and 
trouble constructed in the Bala Hissar, and repair to the lines of 
my corps, where a wet mud hovel was my only abode, to which I 
owe, no doubt, great part of my present ailments.” 

Such is the reward of merit in the British army when un- 
supported by influential connexicns. In return for forty years 
of active service he obtained the Companionship of the Bath! 
High honours and promotions came at last from the authorities 
at home, but came too late. Before the news could well have 
reached him of his appointment of Aid-de-Camp to the Queen, 
the brave old soldier was no more. General Sale, after sustain- 
ing a siege of five months in Jellalabad, and on the eve of being 
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relieved by the forces under General Pollock, was induced, by 
false information, to make a desperate sally, with a view of 
fighting his way to Peshawar, a distance of seventy miles. The 
movement succeeded ; but Colonel Dennie, who rode in the 
front of the centre column, was struck by a ball in the hip, and 
breathed his last in the field. 

We have now before us every act of the drama. We have 
seen how the first commenced; the disasters which succeeded 
were only its natural sequel. The senior officer in command, 
in favour of whom the bravest man in the army was deprived 
of his brigade, was Colonel Shelton, upon whom, from the ill- 
ness of General Elphinstone, devolved nearly the entire con- 
duct of all the military operations that were undertaken, and 
who, intent only upon a retreat into Hindostan, which under 
the circumstances not even Xenophon could have effected in 
safety, led men, officers, and camp followers, to one indiscri- 
minate grave. 

What decision and capacity could do in the teeth of every 
obstacle, was shown by Coloriel Dennie; what ruin could 
result from imbecility, or, at best, mediocrity, in command, is 
described in the narratives of Lieutenant Eyre and Lady Sale. 

We are yet, however, of opinion, that the journals of both 
these writers are unnecessarily severe on General Elphinstone, 
Colonel Shelton, and other officers, civil as well as military. A 
wrong direction is thus given to public opinion. Of what avail 
is it to heap censure on the heads of individuals : the evil lies in 
the system which universally obtains in all appointments under 
the British government—a system which determines rank by 
patronage or purchase, and secures the proper qualifications 
for office by no certain test. 

At the moment of writing we have put into our hands a par- 
liamentary return of correspondence relating to the Post 
office. What does that teach us? That fitness for office is a 
consideration only secondary to many others, with the pre- 
sent Government, as with the past. Happily, whether Colonel 
Maberly, the avowed enemy of the new Post-office arrange- 
ments, should retire upon a pension, and the only man capable 
of carrying them out with effect should take his place, is only a 
question involving a debt of justice, the usefulness of a depart- 
ment, and the loss or gain of perhaps a hundred thousand pounds 
to the Post-office revenue; but in the Affghanistan war the 
selection of the wrong men led to the destruction of a British 
army, and the sacrifice of some millions sterling. 

We need not go into a history of the war. It originated, as 
Vor. XXXIX¢ No, II. Ir 
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the public are aware, in the jealousy, not altogether unfounded, 
of Lord Palmerston and the Indian Government, of the designs 
of Russia. It was known that Russian agents were intriguing 
among the native princes on our frontier, and that a Russian 
army was even on its march in the direction of Khiva. This 
was enough to put British statesmen in fear for the stability 
of our Indian empire, and a British army was therefore 
ordered to march into Affghanistan, place an unpopular prince 
upon the throne, and so anticipate any designs the Russians 
might possibly have entertained against us, by meeting their 
forces a good thousand miles on the road. How much 
better would it have been to have waited the result of the 
fools’ errand on which the Russians had set out, than to have 
committed the like folly!’ The British forces advanced to 
Cabool to enable Colonel Dennie to write to the Presidency that 
the Russians had been unable to overcome the impracticable 
difficulties of the route, and were then retiring; their camels 
and horses frozen to death, and their troops dying or dead in 
great numbers. 


** Cabool, July 6, 1840. 
“ By this you will learn that the Russians, after getting very near us, 


were obliged to turn back; plague, pestilence, and famine, pursuing 
? 


them all along their line of march.” 


A similar fate awaited the British army. In the midst of 
fancied security an insurrection broke out at Cabool, which the 
prompt movement of a single regiment might have suppressed, 
but which the indecision of the military chiefs allowed to be 
successful. Sir Alexander Burnes was assassinated, and what 
troops there were in the place were driven out, and obliged to 
retreat to their cantonments. Upon this, as might have been 
expected, the whole country was in arms. It was instantly 
seen by the Affghan chiefs that the British troops—and what 
business had they there ?—might be destroyed before it was 
possible for the Indian Government to send additional forces to 
their relief. Winter was at hand, and the mountain passes, 
covered with snow, could not at that season be forced by all 
the armies of Europe. 

In this dilemma, what was the duty of a British General ? 
First, to secure his supplies; second, the strongest position at- 
tainable for defence. Lieut. Eyre and Lady Sale tell us what 
was done towards effecting these important objects. The troops 
were in one place, the strong position (the Balla Hissar) in 
another, the provisions in a third. Of course the first attack 
of the Affghan chiefs was made upon the fort containing the 
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grain. They said, “If we cannot beat these English in the 
field, we can at least starve them out of the country.” But 
doubtless reinforcements were immediately sent to this fort at 
all hazards. Notso; this was a proceeding involving some 
risk, and various opinions were required and given upon the 
mode by which this risk could be diminished— 

“‘ During this time another letter was received from Lieut. Warren 
by the adjutant of his regiment, stating that unless he was imme- 
diately reinforced, he must abandon his position, as many of his 
guard had gone over the wall to cantonments, by which his force 
was much weakened. Capt. Boyd and Johnson left the General 
about midnight under the impression that Mahomed Shureef’s fort 
would be immediately attacked and the Commissariat one reinforced.”’ 

* * * * * # 


“ At 5 o'clock, a.m., no reinforcement having -- to the assist 
ance of Lieut. Warren, although promised by 2, that officer vacated 


the Commissariat fort. No blame can attach to him, but much to 
those who withheld aid. The enemy took possession, depriving us 
of our only means of subsistence. Nor was this all the mischief: it 
gave both confidence and much plunder to the enemy, and created 
great disgust amongst the Europeans, who lost all their rum. A 
worse loss was all the medical stores, sago, arrow-root, wine, &c. for 


the sick.” 


At this time there were only three days’ provision for the 
army in cantonments ! 

The disaster might still have been remedied had the canton- 
ments been instantly abandoned, and the whole of the army 
concentrated in the Balla Hissar; because troops could 
then have been spared in sufficient force to have obtained the 
means of subsistence by foraging parties in defiance of the 
enemy; but while the cantonments were maintained this could 
not be done, because not having been built for defensive objects 
they were little better than a large barrack yard, which might 
be carried at any unguarded moment. To abandon, however, 
the cantonments was to sacrifice the residence of the Knvoy, 
and a great part of the private property of the officers and 
their families, and, consequently, this idea was rejected till it 
was too late to be carried into effect, 

Round the cantonments, therefore, the Affghans continually 
clustered, with the certainty of sooner or later seizing their 
prey; the imprudence of their victims having rendered escape 
impossible. 

Here, till a retreat was determined upon, daily fighting 
took place. The British troops fighting for food and fuel, the 
Affghans to exterminate their foreigu invaders; and English 
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ladies looking on! Let us see Lady Sale’s account of one of 
the battles or skirmishes which at this time were of almost 
hourly occurrence. 


‘“*T had taken up my post of observation, as usual, on the top of 
the house, whence I had a fine view of the field of action, and where, 
by keeping behind the chimneys, I escaped the bullets that continu- 
ally whizzed past me. Brig. Shelton having brought forward skir- 
mishers to the brow of the hill, formed the remainder of his infantry 
into two squares, the one about 200 yards in the rear of the other, 
the intervening space being crammed with our cavalry, who, from 
the nature of the ground, were exposed to the full fire of the enemy 
without being able to act themselves. 

‘¢The number of the enemy’s footmen must have been upwards of 
10,000 (some say 15,000), and the plain, on the N.W. of the hills, 
was swept by not less than 3,000 or 4,000 Affghan cavalry, whose 
rapid advance obliged Lieut. Walker to retreat up the hill, by which 
the enemy were enabled to throw fresh reinforcements and ammuni- 
tion into the village of Behmaru; a circumstance which rendered it 
difficult for him to hold his ground. 


“The fight coutinued till about 10 o’clock, by which time our 
killed and wounded became very numerous. In spite of the execu- 
tion done by our shrapnell, the fire of the enemy told considerably 
more than ours did, from the superiority of their juzails and jingals 
over our muskets. 


“* They also fought from behind sungahs and _hillocks, whilst our 
men were perfectly exposed; our troops also labouring under the 
disadvantage of being drawn up in square, from an apprehension of 
an attack from the Affghan cavalry. 


‘The vent of the gun became too hot for the artillery men to serve it. 

‘* At this time, that is, at about half-past 9 or 10, a party of Gha- 
zeeas ascended the brow of the hill, by the gorge, where they planted 
three standards close to each other, a red, a yellow, and a green one. 
It is possible that the Brigadier might not have seen their advance; 
but when they had nearly attained the summit, they had an evident 
advantage over us, as their shots generally told in firing up at our 
men, whose persons were wholly exposed, whilst only a few of their 
heads were visible to our troops, and the old fault of firing too high 
most probably sent all our shots harmlessly over their heads, for to 
hit them it was requisite to fire on the ground. When they fairly ap- 
peared above ground, it was very evident that our men were not inclined 
to meet them. Every field-glass was now pointed to the hill with 
intense anxiety by us in cantonments, and we saw the officers urging 
their men to advance on the enemy. Most conspicuous were Mack- 
intosh, Laing, Troup, Mackenzie, and Layton; who, to encourage 
the men, pelted the Ghazeeas with stones, as they climbed the hill; 
and, to do the fanatics justice, they returned the assault with the same 
weapons. Nothing would do,—our men would not advance, though 
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this party did not appear to be 150 in number. At length one of the 
Ghazeeas rushed forward, waving his sword over his head: a Sipahee 
of the 37th darted forth and met him with his bayonet; but instead 
of a straight charge he gave him a kind of side stroke with it, and 
they both fell, and both rose again. Both were killed eventually ; 
the Ghazeea was shot by another man. It was very like the scenes 
depicted in the battles of the Crusaders. The enemy rushed on: 
drove our men before them very like a flock of sheep with a wolf at 
their heels. They captured our gun. The artillerymen fought like 
heroes; two were killed at the gun; Sergeant Mulhall received three 
wounds; poor Laing was shot whilst waving his sword over the gun 
and cheering the men. It was an anxious sight, and made our hearts 
beat; it lasted but for a few minutes.” 


The description alone will make the hearts beat of ladies at 
home, who could probably imagine themselves in circum- 
stances of similar peril, taking refuge iu a cellar, but certainly 
not peeping out from behind a chimney, with bullets whizzing 
by their ears. The gun was retaken, but eventually recap- 
tured by the Affghans, of whom Lady Sale goes on to write— 

“They know that we are starving; that our horses and cattle have 
neither grain, bhoosa, nor grass. They have pretty well eaten up 


the bark of the trees and the tender branches; the horses gnaw the 


tent pegs. I was gravely told that the artillery horses had eaten the 
trunnion ofa gun! This is difficult of belief; but I have seen my 
own riding horse gnaw voraciously at a cart wheel.” 

In this state of things to treat with their foes was their only 
resource left, and a treaty was concluded for the evacuation of 
the country, by which, if we had abided, all lives might have 
possibly been saved ; but a plot was laid to try the sincerity of the 
Envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, and he fell into the snare. It 
was proposed to him that Ameenoollah Khan, the most influential 
of the confederate chiefs, should be treacherously seized and 
given up to the English as a prisoner, in return for which 
Mahomed Akbar was to be rewarded with the post of Wuzeer 
to Shah Soojah! The readiness with which this proposition 
was adopted by Sir William Macnaghten undoubtedly excused 
and palliated in the minds of the chiefs their own subsequent 
acts of treachery towards the English. 

The clearest account of the fate of the Envoy is that given 
by Captain Mackenzie, included in the Journal of Lieutenant 

Zyre. A conference was arranged between Mahomed Akbar 
and Sir William Macnaghten, professedly for the purpose of 
arranging the further details of the proposed conspiracy, at 
which Captain Mackenzie was present. After describing some 
preliminary conversation, he says— 
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“ My attention was then called off by an old Affghan acquaint- 
ance of mine, formerly chief of the Cabool police, by name Gholam 
Moyun-ood-deen. I rose from my recumbent posture, and stood 
apart with him conversing. I afterwards remembered that my 
friend betrayed much anxiety as to where my pistols were, and why 
I did not carry them on my person. I answered that although I 
wore my sword for form, it was not necessary at a friendly con- 
ference to be armed cap-d-pie. His discourse was also full of ex- 
travagant compliments, I suppose for the Le of lulling me to 
sleep. At length my attention was called off from what he was 
saying, by observing that a number of men, armed to the teeth, had 
gradually approached to the scene of conference, and were drawing 
round in a sort of circle. This Lawrence and myself pointed out 
to some of the chief men, who affected at first to drive them off with 
whips; but Mahomed Akbar observed that it was of no conse- 
quence, as they were in the secret. I again resumed my conversa- 
tion with Gholam Moyun-ood-deen, when suddenly I heard Maho- 
med Akbar call out, ‘ Begeer! begeer !’ (seize! seize!) and turning 
round, I saw him grasp the Envoy’s left hand with an expression 
in his face of the most diabolical ferocity. I think it was Sul- 
tan Jan who laid hold of the Envoy’s right hand. They dragged 
him in a stooping posture down the hillock, the only words I heard 
poor Sir William utter being, ‘ Az barae Khoodo!’ (for God’s sake !) 
I saw his face, however, and it was full of horror and astonishment. 
I did not see what became of Trevor, but Lawrénce was dragged 
vast me by several Affghans, whom I saw wrest his weapons from 

im. Up to this moment I was so engrossed in observing what was 
taking place, that I actually was not aware that my own right arm 
was mastered, that my urbane friend held a pistol to my temple, and 
that I was surrounded by a circle of Ghazeeas with drawn swords 
and cocked juzails. Resistance was in vain; so, listening to the 
exhortations of Gholam Moyun-ood-deen, which were enforced by 
the whistling of divers bullets over my head, I hurried through the 
snow with him to the place where his horse was standing, being 
despoiled en route of my sabre, and narrowly escaping divers at- 
tempts made on my life.” 


The next day Captain Mackenzie was taken under a strong 
guard to the house of Zeman Khan, where a council of the 
chiefs was being held. Here, we are told,— 


“A violent discussion took place, in which Mahomed Akbar 
bore the most prominent part. We were vehemently accused of 
treachery, and everything that was bad, and told that the whole of 
the transactions of the night previous had been a trick of Mahomed 
Akbar, and Ameenoollah, to ascertain the Envoy’s sincerity. They 
declared that they would now grant us no terms, save on the sur- 
render of the mw fl of the married families as hostages, all the guns, 
ammunition, and treasure. At this time Conolly told me that on the 
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preceding day the Envoy’s head had been paraded about in the 
court-yard ; that his and Trevor’s bodies had been hung up in the 
publie bazaar, or chouwk ; and that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the old hurwah, Zuman Khan, had saved him and Airey from 


being murdered by a body of fanatics, who had attempted to rush 
into the room where they were.” 


There appears little reason to doubt that Sir William Mac- 
naghten was shot by Mahomed Akbar with his own hand; yet 
this was the man with whom time was lost in arranging the 
terms of a fresh treaty, by which the military chiefs were 
credulous enough to suppose he would be willing to abide ;— 
the only imaginable ground for this supposition being that his 
father, Dost Mahomed, was a prisoner in the hands of the 
English. 

December 24th, Lady Sale had the sad task imposed upon 
her of informing Lady Macnaghten and Mrs Trevor of their 
husbands’ assassination. Of the next day she might well note 
in her journal, “ A dismal Christmas day, and our situation far 
from cheering.” ; 

On the 27th a new treaty was ratified ; and now commenced, 
under similar circumstances to the retreat of Napoleon from 


Moscow, the retreat of the British forces from Cabool. Lady 
Sale continues— 


“* Thursday, 6th January, 1842.—We marched from Cabool. The 
advanced guard consisted of the 44th Queen’s, 4th Irregular Horse, 
and Skinner’s Horse, two H. A. six-pounder guns, Sappers and 
Miners, Mountain Train, and the late Envoy’s escort. The main body 
included the 5th and 37th N. I.; the latter in charge of treasure; 
Anderson’s horse, the Shah’s 6th regiment, two H. A. six-pounder 
guns. The rear guard was composed of the 54th N. I., 5th Cavalry, 
and two six-pounder H. A. guns. The force consisted of about 4,500 
fighting men, and 12,000 followers. 

“ The troops left cantonments both by the rear gate and the breach 
to the right of it, which had been made yesterday by throwing down 
part of the rampart to form a bridge over the ditch. All was con- 
fusion from before daylight. The day was clear and frosty; the 


snow nearly a foot deep on the ground; the thermometer considera- 
bly below freezing point.” 


With what kind of talent the retreat was conducted we may 
learn from the following passage :— 


‘* Great stress had been laid on the necessity of a bridge over the 
Cabool river, about half a mile from cantonments. In vain had Sturt 
represented over and over again, that as the river was perfectly forda- 
ble, it was a labour of time and inutility: with snow a foot deep, the 
men must get their feet wet. However, as usual, every sensible pro- 
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position was overruled; and Sturt was sent, long before daylight, to 
make the bridge with gun carriages. They could not be placed over- 
night, as the Affghans would have carried them off: he had there- 
fore to work for hours up to his hips in water, with the comfortable 
assurance that, when his unprofitable task was finished, he could not 
hope for dry clothes until the end of the march, and immediately on 
quitting the water they were all frozen stiff. I do not mention this 
as an individual grievance, but to show the inclemency of the weather, 
and the general misery sustained. 

“ The bullocks had great difficulty in dragging these gun carriages 
through the snow, and when the bridge was made it was proved to be 
an unnecessary expense of time and labour. The baggage might 
have forded the river with great ease, a little above the bridge, where 
it was not deep. Mrs Sturt and I rode with the horsemen through 
the river, in preference to attempting the rattling bridge of planks laid 
across the gun carriages: but the camp followers determined not to 
go through the water, and jostled for their turns to go over the 
bridge. This delay was the origin of the day’s misfortune, which 
involved the loss of nearly all the baggage, and the greater part of 
the commissariat stores.” 


The rear guard, as it left the cantonments, was fired upon 
by the Affghans who had taken possession; and not a single 
day passed without every available opportunity being seized 
for an attack upon the retreating force. The whole country 
was a swamp encrusted with ice, and even the ladies of the 
camp were exposed both to the fire of the enemy and the 
extreme rigour of an inclement season. 

‘« There were no tents, save two or three small palls that arrived. 
All scraped away the snow as best they might, to make a place to lie 
down on. The evening and night were intensely cold: no food for 
man or beast procurable, except a few handfuls of bhoosa, for which 
we paid from five to ten rupees. Captain Johnson, in our great 
distress, kindly pitched a small pall over us: but it was dark, and 
we had few pegs; the wind blew in under the sides, and I felt my- 
self gradually stiffening. I left the bedding, which was occupied by 
Mrs Sturt and her husband, and doubled up my legs in a straw chair 
of Johnson’s, covering myself with my poshteen.” 


On the morning of the second day several men were found 
frozen to death, among whom was Mr Conductor Macgregor. 
On the third Lady Sale was wounded, and Captain Sturt, her 
son-in-law, killed. 

‘* Afier passing through some very sharp firing, we came upon 
Major Thain’s horse, which had been shot through the loins. When 
we were supposed to be in comparative safety, poor Sturt rode back (to 
see after Thain I believe): his horse was a ot under him, and before 
he could rise from the ground he received a severe wound in the 
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abdomen. It was with great difficulty he was held upon a pony by 
two people, and brought into camp at Khoord Cabool. 

“The pony Mrs Sturt rode was wounded in the ear and neck. I 
had fortunately only one ball in my arm; three others passed through 
my poshteen near the shoulder without doing me any injury. The 
party that fired on us were not above fifty yards from us, and we 
owed our escape to urging our horses on as fast as they could go over 
a road, where, at any other time, we should have walked our horses 
very carefully. 

“The main attack of the enemy was on the column, baggage, and 
rear guard; and fortunate it was for Mrs Sturt and myself that we 
kept with the chiefs. Would to God that Sturt had done so like- 
wise, and not gone back. 

“ Poor Sturt was laid on the side of a bank, with his wife and my- 
self beside him. It began snowing heavily: Johnson and Bygrave 

ot some xummuls (coarse blankets) thrown over us. Dr Bryce, 

. A., came and examined Sturt’s wound: he dressed it; but I saw 
by the expression of his countenance that there was no hope. He 
afterwards kindly cut the ball out of my wrist, and dressed both my 
wounds.’ 


Of the following day Lady Sale writes— 


‘¢ More than one half of the force is now frost-bitten or wounded ; 


and most of the men can scarcely put a foot to the ground. 
‘¢ This is the fourth day that our cattle have had no food ; and the 
men are starved with cold and hunger.” 


An offer was now made by Mahomed Akbar to take the mar- 
ried men, with their wives and families, under his immediate 
protection, he guaranteeing them honourable treatment, and 
safe conduct to Peshawur. This offer it was necessary to 
accept, although the choice was only one between certain 
destruction and a long imprisonment. Lieut. Eyre says, 


“ Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted a meal 
since leaving Cabool. Some had infants a few days old at the breast, 
and were unable to stand without assistance. Others were so far 
advanced in pregnancy, that, under ordinary circumstances, a walk 
across a drawing-room would have been an exertion; yet these 
helpless women, with their young families, had already been obliged 
to rough it on the backs of camels, and on the tops of the baggage 
yaboos: those who had a horse to ride, or were capable of sitting on 
one, were considered fortunate indeed. Most had been without 
shelter since quitting the cantonment—their servants had nearly all 
deserted or been killed—and, with the exception of Lady Mac- 
naghten and Mrs Trevor, they had lost all their baggage, having 
nothing in the world left but the clothes on their backs ; those, in 
the case of some of the invalids, consisted of night dresses in which 
they had started from Cabool in their litters. Under such circum- 
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stances a few more hours would probably have seen some of them 
stiffening corses. The offer of Mahomed Akbar was consequently 
their only chance of preservation. The husbands, better clothed and 
hardy, would have infinitely preferred taking their chance with the 
troops; but where is the man who would prefer his own safety, when 


he thought he could by his presence assist and console those near 
and dear to him ?” 


Before we follow Lady Sale and her companions into their 
captivity, let us, to connect our account of the more important 
historical facts, refer to Lieut. Eyre’s account (which few, per- 
haps, have not seen) of the last stand of the handful of troops 
that survived on the seventh day’s march, and the complete 
annihilation of the army :— 


“ January 13th—The morning dawned as they approached 
Gundamuk, revealing to the enemy, who had by this time increased 
considerably in their front and rear, the insignificance of their 
numerical strength. To avoid the vigorous assaults that were now 
made by their confident foe, they were compelled to leave the road, 
and take up a defensive position on a height to the left of it, where 
they made a resolute stand, determined to sell their lives at the 
dearest possible price. At this time they could only muster about 
twenty muskets. 

‘‘ Some Affghan horsemen, approaching from the direction of 
Gundamuk, were now beckoned to, and an attempt was made by 
Lieut. Hay to enter upon some pacific arrangement. Hostilities 
were for a few minutes suspended, and, at the invitation of a chief, 
Major Griffiths, the senior officer, accompanied by Mr Blewitt to 
act as interpreter, descended the hill to a conference. 

- Sernal Affghans now ascended the height, and assumed a 
friendly tone towards the little party there stationed ; but the calm 
was of short duration, for the soldiers, getting provoked at several 
attempts being made to snatch away their arms, resumed a hostile 
attitude, and drove the intruders fiercely down. The die was now 
cast, and their fate sealed; for the enemy, taking up their post on 
an opposite hill, marked off man after man, officer after officer, with 
unerring aim. Parties of Affghans rushed up at intervals to com- 
plete the work of extermination, but were as often driven back by 
the still dauntless handful of invincibles. At length nearly all being 
wounded more or less, a final onset of the enemy, sword in hand, 
terminated the unequal struggle, and completed the dismal say. 
MajorGriffiths and Mr Blewitt had been previously led off toa 


neighbouring fort, and were thus saved. Of those whom they left 
behind ‘ Captain Souter alone, with three or four privates, was 
—_ and carried off captive, having received a severe wound in 
the shoulder ; he had tied round his waist before leaving J apo 
the —_ of his regiment, which were thus miraculously pre« 
served. 
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“It only remains to relate the fate of those few officers and men 
who rode on ahead of the rest after passing the barriers. Six of the 
twelve officers, Captains Bellew, Gallien Hopkins, Lieut. Bird, 
Drs Harpur and Brydon, reached Futtehabad in safety, the other 
six having Svegees gradually off by the way and been destroyed. 
Deceived by the friendly ‘professions of some peasants near the 
above-named town, who brought them bread to eat, they unwisely 
delayed a few moments to satisfy the cravings of hunger ; the inha- 
bitants meanwhile armed themselves, and, suddenly sallying forth, 
cut down Captain Bellew and Lieut. Bird; Captains Collyer and 
Hopkins, and Drs Harpur and Brydon, rode off, and were pursued ; 
the three former were overtaken and slain within four miles of 
Jellalabad; Dr Brydon by a miracle escaped, and was the only 
officer of the whole Cabool force, who reached that garrison in safety. 

“‘ Such was the memorable retreat of the British army from Cabool, 
which, viewed in all its circumstances,—in the military conduct 
which preceded and brought about such a consummation, the 
treachery, disaster, and suffering which accompanied it,—is, per- 
haps, without a parallel in history.” 

Before the catastrophe General Elphinstone and Brigadiers 
Shelton and Johnson, the two seniors in command, still cling- 
ing to the hope of obtaining a safe escort from Mahomed Akbar, 
placed themselves in the power of that chieftain in another 
conference, at the close of which they found themselves prison- 
ers in his camp. Of General Elphinstone, who besides the 
natural infirmities-of age, suffered from a state of health which 
had impaired the powers of mind and body, we need only add, 
that he died in captivity; and that from the first he appears to 
have been conscious of his unfitness for the service, which he 
would gladly have declined, could he have dove so with honour. 
The responsibility of his errors lies with those who appointed 
him to the post, and, at the same time, suffered brave men to 
be neglected. 

We return to Lady Sale and her companions, now compelled 
to retrace their steps through the dreadful scenes of recent 
slaughter, and with feelings which it would indeed be vain to 
attempt to describe. 


‘¢ The road was covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked: 
fifty-eight Europeans were counted in the Tunghee and dip of the 
Nullah ; the natives innumerable. Numbers of camp followers, still 
alive, frost-bitten and starving; some perfectly out of their senses 
and idiotic. Major Ewart, 54th, and Major Scott, 44th, were re- 
cognized as we passed them; with some others. The sight was 
dreadful; the smell of the blood sickening; and the corpses lay so 
thick it was impossible to look from them, as it required care to 
guide my horse so as not to tread upon the bodies: but it is unne- 
cessary to dwell on such a distressing and revolting subject.” 
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For the details of the captivity we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself, which few of the reading public will be 
without; but briefly it may be stated, that Lady Sale, while 
she tells us that nothing could satisfy her woman’s vengeance 
against Mahomed Akbar for the assassination of the [nvoy, 
and massacre of an army, placed by treaty under his nominal 
— yet admits that on the whole he treated his prisoners 
well. 


‘*It is true,” she adds, “ we have not common comforts, but what 
we denominate such are unknown to Affghan females; they always 
sleep on the floor, sit on the floor, &c., hardships unknown to us. 
It is true, we have been taken about the country, exposed to 
heat, cold, rain, &c.; but so were their own women. It was, and is, 
very disagreeable: but still we are, de facto, prisoners ; notwithstand- 
ing Akbar still persists in calling us—honoured guests : and, as cap- 
tives, I say we are well treated. He has given us common coarse 
chintz, and coarse longcloth too, wherewith to clothe ourselves ;—I 
must not use the word dress : and making up these articles has given 
us occupation; increased by having to work with raw cotton, which 
we have to twist into thread for ourselves. We suffered more from 
uncleanliness than anything else. It was above ten days after our 
departure from Cabool, before I had the opportunity to change my 
clothes, or even to take them off and put them on again, and wash 
myself: and fortunate were those who did not possess much live 
stock. It was not until after our arrival here (at Spéwakee, 
Cabool) that we completely got rid of lice, which we denominated in- 
fantry: the fleas, for which Affghanistan is famed (and particularly 
Cabool), we call light cavalry.” 


In aggravation of their sufferings (but for this Mahomed 
Akbar could not be accountable) came an earthquake, in 
which the whole party escaped only by miracle from being 
crushed and buried under falling ruins. 


‘* I had gone up stairs to see after my clothes ; for servants being 
scarce, we get a sweeper, who also acts as saces, to wash for us ; and 
I hang them up to dry on the flat roof: we dispense with starch and 
ironing; and in our present situation we must learn to do everythin 
that is useful. But to return to the earthquake. For some time i 


balanced myself as well as I could; till I felt the roof was giving 
way. I fortunately succeeded in removing from my position fore 
Th 


the roof of our room fell in with a dreadful crash. e roof of the 
stairs fell in as I descended them; but did me no injury. All my 
anxiety was for Mrs Sturt; but I could only see a heap of rubbish. 
I was nearly bewildered, when I heard the joyful sound, ‘ Lady 
Sale, come here, all are safe;’ and I found the whole party unin- 
jured in the court yard.” 


The rest of the tale is soon told. Winter wore wearily away. 
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With returning spring it became practicable to force the moun- 
tain passes with new armies, rushing, now, to victory and re- 
venge. Fearful was that revenge, and another dark spot does 
it add to the darkest page in the history of our Indian conquests. 
Villages burnt—vineyards uprooted—the inhabitants of towns 
put to the sword—the great bazaar of Cabool levelled to the 
ground (once an architectural monument of the middle ages, 
remarkable through the East—now in its ruins, a monument 
of British vandalism)—and the whole country laid waste: these 
were the glories of the second campaign, the deeds which 
Englishmen will never name without a blush, and over which 
humanity will long weep. We will not dwell upon a picture 
which has but one redeeming feature—the rescue of the 
prisoners. 

The defeated troops of Mahomed Akbar had retreated up the 
country; the prisoners were left in the charge of a native 
chief, who was not slow to perceive the favourable opportunity 
of enriching himself by making terms for their surrender, and 
these terms it was no longer difficult to arrange. On the 16th 
of September, after nine months of captivity, the party left 
their prison to commence their homeward march. But their 
dangers were not yet ended, and more than once, utterly in- 
capable of defence, they ran the most imminent risk of being 
retaken by powerfui bodies of Affghans still lingering in their 
neighbourhood. The next day, however, certain information 
was received of the exact position of the armies under General 
Nott and General Pollock, happily not far distant. The army 
of General Nott was the nearest to the party, and we learn with 
astonishment, that, while they were yet in peril, General Nott 
refused to send a brigade to their assistance, alleging that his 
troops were fatigued. They were only saved at the last moment 
by the forced march of a brigade dispatched by General Pol- 
lock. At the head of that brigade was General Sale, and to 
save his wife and daughter, with their fellow-captives, was the 
birth-day service of his sixtieth year. Two large parties of 
Affghans were about to attack the little band, when the advance 
of General Sale with the 3rd dragoons compelled them to 
retire. Lady Sale was suffering from fever, and, incapable of 
sitting upon her horse, was enduring the torture of riding in 
one of the rude jolting-cars of the country, when a letter 
arrived with the news that her husband was at hand. Instantly 
her strength was renovated, and, shaking off fever and all ills, 
she awaited with anxiety the moment of his arrival. Every 
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eye was strained in the direction in which it was supposed he 
would appear. A cloud of dust was his forerunner. We can 
imagine the sensations with which that cloud was seen to rise 
on the wind. “Itishe! It is Sale! We are saved, we are 
saved !” 

“ Tt is impossible to express our feelings on Sale’s approach. To 
my daughter and myself happiness so long delayed, as to be almost 
unexpected, was actually painful, and accompanied by a choking 
sensation, which could not obtain the relief of tears. When we 
arrived where the infantry were posted, they cheered all the captives 
as they passed them; and the men of the 13th pressed forward to 
welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little word of 
hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the restora- 
tion of his colonel’s wife and daughter: and then my highly-wrought 
feelings found the desired relief; and I could scarcely speak to thank 
the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst the long withheld tears now 
found their course. On arriving at the camp, Captain Backhouse 
fired a royal salute from his mountain train guns: and not only our 
old friends, but all the officers in the party came to offer congratula- 
tions, and welcome our return from captivity.” 

Here we might appropriately conclude, but we cannot do so 
without again calling attention to the cause of the miseries and 
disasters we have been describing. Upon the impolicy of the 
war we need say nothing—upon that there is but one opinion ; 
but upon the conduct of the war there must be a further 
inquiry, and we demand one into the system which now 
governs military patronage—the root of the evil. The Prus- 
sians are sensible that they lost a kingdom at the battle of 
Jena, by sacrificing merit to influence in the appointment of 
officers. One day, if the system continues, it will cost us our 
Eastern Empire. Napoleon rose by appreciating talent when- 
ever it was available for his purpose, and fell when he became 
jealous of the fame of his best generals, and sought chiefly to 
strengthen his throne by renewing the privileges of a worn- 
out aristocracy. The system ought to be immediately the 
subject of a parliamentary investigation. If, however, the 
inquiry, which is inevitable, should be confined to court mar- 
tials, the first court martial to be appointed should be one to 
inquire into the case of Colonel Dennie; and the first man to 
demand that inquiry, presuming that he is able to meet the 
charges brought against him by the biographer of that distin- 
guished officer who might have saved the army, is the present 
Lord Keene—created a baron of the United Kingdom for his 
alleged military services at Ghuznee. W. 
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Art. IX.—/ Letter to a Philosopher, in Reply to some + ecent 
Attempts to vindicate ‘ Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,’ and in 
further Elucidation of its Unsoundness. By the Author of ‘A 
Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision,’ ‘ Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions, &c. Ridgway. 1843. 


N this pamphlet Mr Bailey replies to our article of last 

October, and to a paper in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ on the 
same subject. Between Mr Bailey and the writer in Black- 
wood we are not called upon to interfere. Of what he has 
said in answer to our own comments, our respect for him, as 
well as the scientific interest of the subject, compel us to take 
some notice; but we cannot venture to inflict upon our 
readers that detailed analysis of his arguments which would 
' be necessary to satisfy him that we had duly considered them. 
We prefer resting our case upon what we have already 
written, and upon a comparison between that and what is 
offered in reply to it. We are really afraid lest in any 
attempt to state the substance of Mr Bailey’s arguments, we 
should unwittingly leave out something which perhaps forms 
an essential part of them; so little do we feel capable of com- 
prehending what it is which gives them the conclusiveness 
they possess in his eyes. And it is the more desirable that the 
reader should not take our word respecting Mr Bailey’s 
opinions, as it appears that on one important point we have, 
in sheer love of justice and courtesy to Mr Bailey, misrepre- 
sented them. 

We remarked that a dissentient from Berkeley’s doctrine 
might adopt either of two theories; he might assert that we 
actually see distance, which is one doctrine ; or he might ad- 
mit that we only infer the distance of an object from the 
diminution of its apparent size and apparent brilliancy, but 
might say that this inference is not made from experience, but 
by instinct or intuition. We surmised that Mr Bailey was in 
a state of indecision between these two theories, but with a 
leaning towards the latter. In this it seems we were wrong, 
for he not only holds steadily to the former of the two doc- 
trines, but finds it “ inexplicable how any one of honesty and 
intelligence” could so far misunderstand him as to imagine 
otherwise, “except on the supposition of greater haste than 
was compatible with due examination.” We can assure Mr 
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Bailey that our mistake—since mistake it was—arose solely 
from an honest desire to do him justice. Of the two opinions, 
we, in all candour, attributed to him the one which appeared 
to us least unreasonable, and most difficult satisfactorily to 
refute. It would have abridged our labour very much if we 
had thought ourselves at liberty to ascribe to him the opinion 
he now avows. That opinion we thought, and continue to 
think, palpably untenable, being inconsistent with admitted 
facts, while the other, from the nature of the case, can only 
be combated by negative evidence. 

The notion that distance from the eye can be directly 
seen, needs, we conceive, no other refutation than Berkeley’s. 
We can see nothing except in so far as it is represented on 
our retina; and things which are represented on our retina 
exactly alike will be seen alike. The distances of all objects 
from the eye, being lines directed endwise to the retina, 
can only project themselves upon it by single points, that 
is to say, exactly alike; therefore they are seen exactly 
alike. This, which is Berkeley’s argument, Mr Bailey, in 
his pamphlet, disposes of by saying that it supposes the 
distances to be “ material or physical lines,” since ‘ ima- 
ginary or hypothetical lines can project no points on the re- 
tina.” We must again reiterate our fear of misrepresenting 
Mr Bailey ; for we can scarcely suppose him to mean (what he 
seems to say) that only bodies can be represented on the retina, 
and not the blank spaces between bodies; or else, that we 
indeed see bodies when, and only when, they are imaged on 
the retina, but see the spaces between them without any such 
optical equivalent. The fact surely is, that we see bodies and 
their distances by precisely the same mechanism. We see two 
stars, if they are imaged on the retina, and not otherwise; we 
see the interval between those stars if there is an interval on 
the retina between the two images, and if there is no such 
interval we see it not. Now, as the interval between an object 
and an eye has not any interval answering to it on the retina, 
we do not see it. Surely this argument does not depend upon 
an implied assumption that the intervals between objects are 
physical lines joining them. 

This is Mr Bailey’s answer to one of our arguments; whe- 
ther he has succeeded any better in replying to the remainder 
of them, we must leave it to others to judge. 

Mr Bailey, in his reply, insists very much on a point which 
we passed over in our former article—the confirmation which 
his theory is supposed to derive from Professor Wheatstone’s 
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discoveries respecting binocular vision, exhibited in the phe- 
nomena of the stereoscope. We think Mr Bailey must admit, 
on further consideration, that these phenomena (as he himself 
says of Cheselden’s observations*), are equally consistent with 
both theories. The stereoscope mukes us see, or appear to 
see, solidity ; it makes us look upou a flat picture of an object, 
and have, more completely than we ever had before, the sem- 
blance of seeing the object in three dimensions. But how is 
this done? merely by imitating on a plane, more exactly than 
was ever done before, the precise sensations of colour and visi- 
ble form which we habitually have when a solid object, a body 
in three dimensions, is presented to us. The stereoscope pro- 
duces a more complete illusion than a mere picture, because it 
does what no previous picture ever did—it allows for, and imi- 
tates, the two different sets of ocular appearances which we 
receive from an object very near to us when we look at it with 
both our eyes. If either theory could derive support from this 
experiment, it would surely be that which supposes our per- 
ceptions of solidity to be inferences rapidly drawn from visual 
impressions confined to two dimensions. But we do not 
insist upon this, as we deem the argument from pictures, in 
any of its forms, only valid to prove, not the truth of Berkeley’s 
theory, but its sufficiency to explain the phenomena ; or, as 
we before expressed it, that a solid may, not that it must, be 
seen originally as a plane. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr Bailey takes frequent op- 
portunities of animadverting on the tone of our article, in a 
manner evincing at least as much sensitiveness to what he 
deems hostile criticism, as is at all compatible with the charac- 





* See page 59 of the pamphlet. Without arguing this point with our 
author, we will, however, take note of an acknowledgment here made by 
him, which is of some importance. Although the boy couched by Chesel- 
den could, according to Mr Bailey, see distances, without any previous pro- 
cess of comparing his visual sensations with actual experience, Mr Bailey 
admits that he still had to go through this very process of comparison be- 
fore he could know that the distances which he saw corresponded with 
those he previously knew by touch. We do not wish to lay more stress upon 
this admission than belongs to it, but it seems to us very like a surrendering of 
t'.e whole question. If the boy did not at once perceive whether the 
distances he saw were or were not the same with those he already knew, 
then we do not really see distances. If we saw distances, we should not need 
to learn by experience what distances we saw. We should at once recog- 
nize an object to be at the distance we saw it at; and should confidently 
expect that the indications of touch would correspond. This expectation 
might be ill grounded, for we might see the distances incorrectly, but then 
the result would be error; not perplexity, and inability to judge at all, as 
was the case with Cheselden’s patient. 


Vor. XXXIX. No. II. Kx 
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ter of a philosopher. We were so entirely unconscious of 
having laid ourselves open to this kind of attack, as to have 
flattered ourselves that the style and tone of our criticism on 
a single opinion of Mr Bailey, bore indubitable marks of the 
unfeigned respect which we entertain for his general powers ; 
nor are we aware of having shown any other ‘“ bluntness,” 
** confidence,” or “arrogance,” than are implied in thinking 
ourselves right, and, by consequence, Mr Bailey wrong. We 
certainly did not feel ourselves required, by consideration for 
him, to state our difference of opinion with pretended hesi- 
tation. We should not have written on the subject unless 
we had been able to form a decided opinion on it; and, 
having done so, to have expressed that opinion otherwise 
than decidedly would have been cowardice, not modesty ; it 
would have been sacrificing our conviction of truth to fear of 
offence. To dispute the soundness of a man’s doctrines and 
the conclusiveness of his arguments, may always be inter- 
preted as an assumption of superiority over him ; true cour- 
tesy, however, between thinkers, is not shown by refrain- 
ing from this sort of assumption, but by tolerating it in one 
another; and we claim from Mr Bailey this tolerance, as we, 
on our part, sincerely and cheerfully concede to him the like. 
A. 














THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


The following paper, to which, from the importance of the subject, we 
invite public attention, relates to the object of an inquiry entrusted in 1835 
to a Government Commission, composed of the following Commissioners : 
John Blackburne, Esq., Sir Francis Palgrave, David Jardine, Esq, 
Thos. Flower Ellis, a. and J. E. Drinkwater Bethune, Esq. The 
Report of this Commission was ordered to be printed in April 1837, and 
many persons will naturally turn to it with a view of testing by that Report, 
as an official document, the accuracy of our statements upon the cost of the 
present system of local government in the City of London. Unhappily, 
however, that Report throws little or no light upon the financial part of the 
inquiry, although a very elaborate exposition of the privileges conferred by 
ancient charters, and of the various functions of City Corporate officers. 
The Report briefly alludes to that part of the income of the London Corpo- 
vation which is derived from what is called the City’s Estate, but gives no 
account of the funds collected by officers of the Corporation under acts of 
Parliament, omitting to do so chiefly on the ground, that in these funds the 
Corporation has no Corporate interest. To us it appears that the Corpo- 
vate interest is but of little moment, and that it is comparatively of no im- 
portance, whether money collected from the public is raised under the powers 
of ancient Charters or of statute law. The practical question is, whether 
the funds administered by governing bodies are judiciously and economi- 
cally applied; and this was.a part of the investigation, upon which little or 
no evidence was sought by the Commissioners. 

It is necessary to notice this fact, because the incompleteness of their Re- 
port has, we fear, rather had the effect of retarding than of promoting the 
object for which the Commission was appointed, and because it has caused 
individuals better informed upon some points than the Commissioner's, to be 
accused of extravagant misrepresentations on the urgency of Municipal 
Reform. As this accusation will no doubt be repeated, we have endeavoured 
to meet it by anticipation. We have given for every material fact or figure 
the data, to which the reader can refer ; and we have also adopted the some- 
what unusual course of extensively circulating our proof sheets in quarters 
able to correct an error, or supply an omission. If any inaccuracies still 
remain, we trust our attention will be directed to them through the medium 
of our publishers, 
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Arr. X.—1. Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee to the Court 
of Common Council, on the Revenues and Offices of the Cor- 
poration of London. 29th April, 1836. 

2. Second Report of the Commissioners on Municipal Corpora- 
tions. London and Southwark: London Companies. 

3. Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring concerning Chari- 
ties. Vol. 32, Part6. London Hospitals. 


4 .London Corporation. Annual Accounts of the City Cham- 
berlain. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
Aug. 12th, 1842 (No. 467.) 


. A Retrospect of the Affairs of the Honourable Irish Society 
of London, from 1824 to 1842. J. H. Wilson. 

6. A Practical Treatise on the Laws, Customs, and Regulations 

of the City and Port of London. By A. Pulling, Esq., of the 


nner Temple. Stevens and Norton, Bell yard, Lincoln’s inn.* 


PHE parish of Marylebone and the city of London represent 
each about one-fifteenth section of the metropolis, as described 
in the weekly bills of mortality of the Registrar-General.+ 

The population of the parish of Marylebone is 137,955, and its 
local taxation amounted, in the year ending December 31, 1841, to 
134,166/. 6s. 4d.: the sum expended by the vestry on the church, 
the poor, on the paving, lighting, and cleansing of the parish, or 
contributed in rates as the proportion due from the parish of the 
cost of the metropolitan police, the magistracy, county prisons, 
and lunatic asylums. 

The sum annually expended, by different bodies, upon the same 
class of objects in the City, with a population of 129,251, was 
stated by Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, to be nearly 
a million sterling ! 

It has been said that the comparison is unfair, that there is no 
strict analogy between the two cases, and that the statement is 


a 











* This is a valuable work of reference. It contains, in an abbreviated but 
perspicuous form, a large portion of the information contained in the folio report 
of the Municipal Reform Commissioners, with many important facts not there set 
down. The work is silent upon the existence of any abuses in the London Cor- 
poration, but the reader can draw his own inferences from Mr Pulling’s exceed- 
ingly clear statement of the laws and customs of the City, 


+ West Districts - - - - - 300,705 
North _,, - - - - - 365,660 
Central ,, - « - - - 373,806 
East, - - - - 392,496 
South ,, - “ - - 438,060 

1,870,727 


One.fifteenth of the above is 124,715. 
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altogether incorrect. Into this we shall inquire. We place 
it before the reader, simply to arrest his attention ; but our object 
is one of much more serious importance than a question of 
figures. We would discuss the principles of local govern- 
ment as affecting the condition of the people, and we are aware 
that the cheapest possible local government is not necessarily the 
best; but as the subject of pounds, shillings, and pence is the one 
which most interests the public mind, let us, while we examine the 
efficiency of existing municipal institutions, look also at their cost. 

The inquiry is one which, even on mere economical grounds, 
is of serious practical moment. An improved drainage of the 
metropolis is recommended in the Sanitory Report: the aboli- 
tion of interments in churchyards, and the formation of public 
cemeteries out of London, are so strongly enforced by public 
opinion that it is likely they will be determined upon by 
Government; and the new Commission at present sitting for 
improved means of communication, will lead to measures which, 
however essential, cannot be effected without a considerable 
expenditure. We anticipate that it will be proposed to raise the 
funds required for these objects by a metropolitan rate; but 
surely, before any addition is made to existing burdens, it is 
desirable to inquire how the municipal funds now raised are 
administered, and whether judicious reforms might not super- 
sede altogether the necessity for new local taxation. 

The inquiry, we must premise, will not be limited to the Cor- 
poration of London. It is commonly supposed that the question 
of Corporation Reform for London is merely one involving cer- 
tain changes required in that particular body represented by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Court of Common Council. thee 
it has been asked, in allusion to some observations in the speech 
of Lord Brougham, “ What has the amount of the poor rates in 
the City, or of the consolidated rate, to do with a reform of the 
London Corporation?” What they have to do with it may be 
easily explained. A sound measure of municipal reform would 
give to the city and the metropolis at large the means of econo- 
mising every branch of local expenditure; and if this be not a 

ower which at present belongs to the Corporation of London, it 
is time to consider what power it does possess; for what good 
object (if any) it exists; whether, should its utility be proved, its 
usefulness cannot be increased; or, if this be impracticable, 
whether the Corporation might not be dispensed with altogether, 
and be replaced by institutions less expensive, perhaps, yet more 
comprehensive in their functions, and better Sunita the con- 
fidence of the public. 

The object of the municipal reformer is simply good local go- 
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vernment. Certain things require to be done by the State, or the 
representatives of the State in the National Council, or House of 
Commons: there are other things, better left to the people in their 
local councils, or for which some kind of local agency is indispen- 
sable. To the one institution belong the duties of general legis- 
lation ; to the local institutions, matters of detail ;—both equally 
important ; for good laws are not more essential to the well-being 
of a community, than a wise administration. 

The question of municipal reform embraces every branch of 
public business entrusted to the local officers of a town (munici- 
pium), or of its surrounding district. All business, therefore, 
relating to roads, streets, sewers, police, the poor, public instruc- 
tion, and the local magistracy, belongs to the subject of our inves- 
tigation. * 

In commencing it, we should do well to bear in mind that the 
functions of a local government are of three kinds: the legisla- 
tive—the executive—and the judicial. The duties to be dis- 
charged under these heads are so essentially different, that in the 
best municipal constitutions with which we are acquainted, they 
are usually entrusted to separate functionaries, each appointed in 
a different manner, with a view both to an especial fitness for the 
office to be filled, and efficient checks upon the abuse of trust. 
In examining, however, the existing complicated machinery ot 
local government for London, we must not expect to find either 
that these distinctions have been observed, or that any necessity 
for them had been foreseen, unless it be in such institutions as 
the new Unions, which are of modern growth. 

In the new Unions the principle of a classification of duties is 
so far observed, that a member of the Board of Guardians cannot 
be a contractor for the provisions of the Union workhouse: but 
a tradesman on a City vestry may help to vote away the parish 
money in payment of his own bills; and, if a member of the 





* The objects embraced by municipal institutions are of a much more extensive 
nature than is generally supposed. 

They may, according to the genera! policy of the State, include all or any number 
of the following objects :— 

1, Internat Communication.—Paving and lighting, the repairs of roads, and 
regulations for the traffic of the streets and highways. 

2. Pustic Heatrx.—Including drainage, sewers, and general sanitory regu- 
ations. 

3. Enucation.—Schools for children, colleges, scientific institutions. 

4. Potice.—Including the prevention of crime, by watch and ward, as well as 
the apprehension of criminals ; also, management of prisons, and precautions against 
accidents from fire, &e. 

5. Retier or tue Poor, and suppression of mendicity. 

6. Pustic Buitpines, ~ Churches, town-halls, and other places of assemblage 

7. Pustic Anusements.—Theatres, public gardens, and gymnasiums, 

8. ApMiNistRaTION or JusticE.—Westminster Review for April, 1886. 
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Corporation of London, he may not only do the same—though 
the instances are not frequent—but possibly, besides, exercise 
as an Alderman the functions of a police magistrate. In fact, 
the City Aldermen are at once local legislators, executive officers, 
and judges, with the power of voting from public funds what- 
ever sum of money they think necessary for their own ex- 
penses.* 

We would not say that this power leads directly and necessarily 
to misappropriation. Abuses of expenditure rarely come in the 
direct form; and, in the most irresponsible bodies, it is at all 
times easier to obtain a vote in favour of a friend or nephew, than 
a personal grant: but the indirect abuses, and evils more serious 
than those affecting the purse, to which such a system must tend, 
require but little comment; and we notice the fact now, because 
a clear apprehension of the first principles of local government is 
essential to every step of our inquiry. 

In forming a plan for the government of a town, the first ques- 
tion to be determined is how the body shall be constituted, 
to which shall be given a deliberative voice in the local affairs of 
the community, or the power of local legislation. This is an- 
swered by the constitutional axiom, that representation should be 
co-equal with taxation. If this be true in the higher affairs of 
state, it is surely equally so in the local affairs of a district. Every 
rate-payer should have a voice, by his representative, over the 
local expenditure to which he is compelled to contribute.¢ ‘This 
is the principle of the Municipal Reform Bill, from which, it will 





* Pewstons or allowances granted by the Court of Aldermen now payable, Septem- 
ber, 184]. 


Per annum. 

£ «. 

Mary Ann Macaulay, widow of late Alderman - 150 0 
Lady Eamer, widow of late Alderman - - 200 
Sarah Smith e es ° 200 
Miss S, P. Turner, grand-daughter of late Alderman - 50 
Mrs M. M. Boydell, daughter-in-law of late Alderman 50 
Laura Perring, daughter of late Alderman - 100 
Mrs Sophia Ansley, for relief of J. Ansley, late Alderman 300 
Elizabeth Winchester, widow of late Alderman - 200 
Harriet Bedwell, daughter of late Alderman ° - & 
Caroline and Louisa Swaine, daughters of late Alderman 52 


£1,354 
Other pensions 1,135 16 


£2,489 16 0 
Report on Pensions to the Court of Common Council, dated Oct. 14th, 1841, 
p. 18. 
+ Where the object is national as well as local, the rate-payers can, of course, 
only be represented by the House of Commons. 
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be remembered, London was excepted ; but it is not that of many 
of our local institutions, and it is not that of the City Corporation. 

The Corporation of London is not a representative institu- 
ion. It is true it claims to be such; and we may admit, in its 
defence, that if the system be not perfect, neither is there any 
other without fault: but the City Corporation is less a repre- 
sentative institution than the House of Commons—less a repre- 
sentative institution than the Town Council of Leeds and 
Manchester—less a representative institution than the municipal 
governments of Berlin and Paris—and not, therefore, an institu- 
tion deserving the support of any honest and consistent reformer. 

We shall state, as shortly as possible, the proof. Let us note 
here that— 

The Court of Aldermen, composed of twenty-six members, 
claims and exercises the right—independently of the Court of 
Common Council—of drawing upon the City funds to an indefinite 
extent.” 

The Aldermen are appointed by the resident freemen of the 
City wards, one Alderman being elected to each. ‘These wards, 
twenty-six in number, are of unequal extent; the number of 
small wards exceeding the number of large wards; so that the 
power is really lodged in the hands of a minority of the citizens, 
which minority neither represents the wealth nor the intelligence 
of the whole body. 

Vor example: — The ward of Farringdon Without contains 
3,030 houses ; the ward of Bridge only 198 houses; yet both 
wards return an Alderman ; and one householder in the ward of 
Bridge, supposing every householder had a vote, would have, 
therefore, as much influence in the Court of Aldermen as fifteen 
householders belonging to the ward of l’arringdon Without. 





* « It is well known that, in a case which occurred in the year 1820, the Court 
of Aldermen ordered the prosecution of Alderman Waithman and others; that the 
Court of Common Council expressed, by certain resolutions, their disapprobation 
of such prosecution: and the result of such difference, arising after the expenses 
had been incurred, was, that the proceedings were discontinued, and large costs 
on worn sides were paid out of the funds of the Corporation, by order of the Court of 
Aldermen. 

** Many cases of misplaced and extravagant expenditure are also reported to have 
occurred, from the want of a public check upon the expenditure of the corporate funds, 
by the Court of Aldermen. In one case, large sums are stated to have been expended 
upon a disputed election to the office of alderman, which ought to have been borne by 
the candidates. In another case, large law expenses have been incurred in resisting the 
claim of an individual duly chosen to be alderman by one of the wards of the City ; 
and, in another case, the corporate funds have been expended in the injudicious and 
injurious prosecution of an individual for his peculiar opinions and teaching—con- 
trary alike to the practice of the administration of that and of the present time, and 
to every enlightened principle--a course which, in this age and country, could only 
have been undertaken by a close and irresponsible body.”-— Report to the Committee 
in aid of Corporate Reform. 
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The whole body are returned as follows : 








Containing Rateable 

Wards. Houses. Property. 

*7 Aldermen represent - - 7 - - 10,289 - - £458,688 
18 “ * - + %-- GH7T - + S0008 
1 » (for Bridge Without) 1 - - is elected by the court. 
26 26 16,466 £855,724 


This is a striking anomaly, but the state of the representation 
(if we may be permitted the misnomer), is really worse than it 
appears from the above, for householders do not vote: the electors 
are freemen householders, and in some of the wards not one- 
third of the householders are freemen. In the ward of Bread 
street, the number of householders is 250, the number of freemen 
only 75;+ so that an Alderman may be returned by a con- 
stituency of 38 electors (the majority of 75). Nor does the 
wealth nor intelligence of the electors make up for their paucity 
in number. The freedom of the City is not enforced upon 
wholesale dealers, so that a large proportion of the great London 
merchants, who only occupy warehouses and counting houses in 
the City, and live in the suburbs, are not freemen; or if freemen, 
are disqualified from voting by non-residence in the legal sense, 
for every voter must be both a resident freeman and a rated 
householder. 

This electoral constitution will appear the more extraordinary 
when we consider what powers and privileges are given to the 
Aldermen, besides the power of expending public money. 

1. Upon all questions whatever relating to the affairs of the 
Corporation, they have a double influence, deliberating and voting 
not only in their own Court, but also as members of the Court of 
Common Council. ‘This is much the same as if the Peers were 
permitted to take part in the debates and votes of the House of 
Commons. About one-third the members of every standing 
committee of the Court of Common Council, are also Aldermen, 
and on some committees the whole of the Aldermen are eligible, 
and form half the number of members. 

2. Every Alderman is a judge in various civil courts, and a 
justice of the peace, or police magistrate, not only for his own 
ward but for the whole city. 

3. He is a licensing magistrate ; a circumstance which explains 
the interest taken by the publicans in every election of an Alder- 
man. © 


4, The Aldermen are elected for life, and usually sit with closed 





* For the full particulars of this statement, taken from a return printed for the 
Corporation by Mr A, Taylor, sce Addenda. 
eport of the Commissioners of Inquiry on the London Corporation, p. 142. 
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doors ; thus at once irresponsible to their constituents and to public 
opinion. 

5. The Aldermen superintend the prisons. 

6. Every member of the court is a governor, ex-officio, of the 
royal hospitals; a trustee, ex-officio, of various public chari- 
ties; and often a master or warden of some one of the livery 
companies ; an office not of right, but for which he is not 
unfrequently indebted to the influence of his position in the 
Corporation. 

7. The Aldermen appoint the Recorder, the principal judge of 
the Central Criminal Court; the jurisdiction of which extends 
over not only the City, but the whole of the metropolitan districts. 
They appoint, also, various other important officers.* 

8. ‘They elect for the borough of Southwark, from their own 
body, two sitting magistrates, and other officers for the same dis- 
trict; the inhabitants of the borough of Southwark having at the 
same time no share whatever in the representation of the City. 

9. The Aldermen claim a veto upon the election of members 
of their own court, by the freemen of the wards. This, if carried 
out, is equivalent to the right of self-appointmeat; and it was re- 
cently exercised in the case of an Alderman returned three several 
times by the ward of Portsoken. ‘The forms of the Corporation 
also require that most of the City officers shall be sworn in by the 
Aldermen; and if the Aldermen refuse to swear in the officers 
presented to the Court, the appointment is necessarily invalid. 

Finally, every Alderman, whatever may be his capacity, be- 
comes, by rotation (unless he has rendered himself especially 
obnoxious to the rest of his brethren, or to the Livery, in which 
case the order is sometimes changed), Lord Mayor of London; 
that is to say, the chief magistrate, and chief executive officer of 
the City. In this position his powers are not exceeded by the 
Prefet of the Seine, in France, or any subordinate officer of 
the Government of Prussia. ‘The Lord Mayor has the power, 
for example, to obstruct and put a stop to any portion of public 
business, at any stage of its proceedings, by dissolving the Court 
of Common Council; and the strong party feelings of a mayor 
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* The following officers are appointed by the Aldermen: 


Recorder, Keeper of Borough Compter, 
Steward of Southwark, Ordinary of Newgate, 





Clerk to Lord Mayor, 

Assistant to Clerk to Lord Mayor, 

Clerk to Sitting Magistrates at Guild- 
hall, 

Assistant to Clerk to Sitting Magistrates 
at Guildhall, 

Keeper of Newgate, 

Keeper of House of Correction, 

Keeper of Debtors’ Prison, 


Chaplain of House of Correction and 
Borough Compter, 

Chaplain of Debtors’ Prison, 

Surgeon of Newgate, 

Surgeon of House of Correction, 

Surgeon of Debtors’ Prison, 

Surgeon of Borough Compter, 

District Surveyors, &c., &c. 
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have, in fact, not unfrequently, in former times, annihilated the 
right of public discussion in the City during his year of office. 

These are the powers given to a body governing a population 
of 129,000 individuals, and indirectly affecting the interests of 
the whole metropolis; the majority of which body is appointed 
by a minority of the freemen of the wards, and some members 
of which cannot boast of a constituency of a hundred electors. 
It is obvious that the privileges and constitution of the Aldermen 
are utterly at variance with the principles of free institutions, 
without realising the advantages of the opposite system, which, 
for a bad appointment, would at least secure the responsibility of 
a minister of the Crown. That the result should often be both 
wasteful expenditure, and sometimes the public exhibition of 
glaring incapacity for office, will surprise no one: it is more 
difficult to account for the fact, that among the members of a 
body thus selected from their fellow-citizens, some should have 
proved themselves good and efficient magistrates—but exceptions, 
however favourable, confirm rather than disprove a general rule. 
The representatives of Gatton and Old Sarum were not the most 
corrupt members of the House of Commons, but the necessity for 
reform was not, on that account, the less sensibly felt. 

Having seen that in the City of London Corporation the lion’s 
share of the power and influence is given to the Aldermen, the 
constitution of the Court of Common Council becomes a question 
of very secondary importance. Indeed we learn, from the 
Report of the Corporation Commissioners, that it is only about a 
hundred years since the Courtof Common Council was allowed by 
the Aldermen (who were at one time on the footing of barons) to 
exercise any power over the funds of the Corporation, beyond that 
of defraying the ordinary expenses of the Court. ‘The Common 
Councilmen have since struggled into a higher position, but the 
Aldermen still maintain their ascendency. 

The late reforms (if we may be permitted to apply so strong a 
word) in the Court of Common Council, were not, on this account, 
judicious, however well intended, because their tendency has 
been to alter the balance of power in favour of the Court of Alder- 
men. We allude chiefly to the measure by which the Court of 
Common Council reduced its members from 240 to 206. The 
upper Court remaining as before, the influence of the Aldermen 
has necessarily been increased by the alteration. This is one of 
the facts which shows that the Corporation must be reformed from 
without, and not from within. Were there no Aldermen, a further 
reduction in the number of Common Councilmen would be de- 
sirable; 40 would perhaps be a better number than 206; but, 
while the Aldermen remain, this would only be a means of giving 
additional power to the more unpopula: Court. 
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Very far, however, are we from accusing the members of the 
Court of Common Council, of too great an eagerness for change. 
The current of opinion had, for some years, been setting in 
strong against them. Lord John Russell had given notice of an 
intention to introduce a Bill for Corporation Reform, if the Corpo- 
ration would not reform itself. It became obvious that something 
must be done, and therefore, with the usual success which attends 
all half-measures, the Corporation did that which, while it seemed 
like a step in the right direction, has left the affairs of the citizens 
in a somewhat worse state than before. 

The constitution of the Court of Common Council exhibits 
corresponding defects to that of the Court of Aldermen, although 
not, perhaps, equally serious in their extent. The elections are 
annual, but the wards are unequal, and the number of represen- 
tatives returned for each ward bears no just and uniform relation 
to the property of the ward, the number of inhabitants, or even 
of resident freemen. The ward of Bridge, for example, to 
which we have alluded, returns eight Common Councilmen,* 
while the large ward of Farringdon Without, with a population 
fifteen times as numerous, returns only twice the number; so 
that one householder in the ward of Bridge has the same influ- 
ence as nearly eight householders in the ward of Farringdon 
Without; and the same disproportion prevails in many other 
wards. 

The following indicates the state of the constituency in the 
Court of Common Counci!, as amended May 8, 1840; but like the 
preceding statement, it must be viewed as only an approximation 
to the truth, because, as we have explained, the number of resident 
freemen, the real electors (of which there is no return), is con- 
siderably smaller than the number of householders. 





Wards. Containing Rateable 

ouses, Property. 

84 Common Councilmen represent 7 - 10,289 - £458,688 
122 ” ” ” 18 - 6,177 - 397,036 
206 25 16,466 - £855,724 


The Court of Common Council elects the Common Sergeant, the 
City Solicitor, the Town Clerk, the Remembrancer, the Judges of 
the Sheriff's Court, the City Tradesmen, about one-half the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and a host of subordinate officers, such as 
*‘ Sergeant-Carver,” “ Sergeants of the Channel,” “ Yeomen of 
the Water-side,”’ “Sword-Bearer,” and “ Sword-Bearer’s Young 
Man.” . 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary anomaly in the 





* The number was formerly sixteen. 
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system is, that the Sheriffs, the two executive officers next in 
importance to the Lord Mayor, and the Chamberlain or City Trea- 
surer, are elected neither by the Aldermen, nor by the Common 
Council, nor by the resident freemen, but by another body per- 
fectly distinct, composed of the diverymen of the trading Companies. 

This leads us to an examination of these Companies, of 
which there are eighty-nine; associations which may shortly 
be defined as trades-unions of the mercantile class, the original 
object of which was precisely the same as the present trades- 
unions of journeymen tailors and shoemakers—that of protectin 
their own industry, by hedging it round with restrictions a 
privileges, and keeping competitors out of the field. 

Many of these Companies possess great wealth, part of which 
is trust-money, left for charitable purposes, and part of which is 
the accumulated produce of fines and fees paid for centuries back, 
for the enjoyment of the municipal and political rights involved in 
the freedom and livery of the Companies. 

There are two classes of freemen: those who are free of the 
City, and are therefore at liberty to carry on a retail trade without 
hindrance or molestation from the officers of the Corporation ; 
2. Those who are free of some one of the Companies, and par- 
ticipate in any exclusive privilege or monopoly which that Com- 
pany may possess. The diverymen consist of those freemen who 

ave obtained the privilege of wearing the badge or gown of the 
Company to which they belong ; and of sharing to a greater or 
less extent in the administration of its affairs. 

The Companies claim as private property all the funds in their 
hands not entrusted to them for specific objects, whether arising 
from the surplus revenue of charity estates, or otherwise ; and 
are extremely jealous of any interference in their affairs. This 
jealousy, however, does not prevent an interference on their part 
with that which is distinctly recognised to be the property of the 
public, and we therefore find the liverymen claiming and exer- 
cising the exclusive right of electing the Chamberlain, the trea- 
surer and paymaster of the City; an officer permitted to retain a 
balance in his hands of mations | of 100,0002., and whose various 
emoluments exceed the sum of 5,000/. per annum.* 

Not only is the Chamberlain elected by the liverymen, a large 
proportion of whom are non-residents of the city, sharing in the 
payment of none of the local rates and taxes,} but they also elect, 
as before observed, the two Sheriffs, who‘ exercise, among other 
functions, those of returning officers for the members of the City 
of London, and the county of Middlesex. 








* For the particulars of these emoluments, see Addenda. 
PD Those fees only excepted which were paid originally to make them free of the 
ity, 
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The liverymen also appoint the Auditors of the City Accounts, 
the Bridge Masters (the two wardens of London bridge and cash 
accountants for the Bridge House Estates), and the Ale Connors, a 
class of officers who may be termed public-house inspectors ; 
their duty being to test the wholesomeness of all beer sold in the 
City, and to see that every pint and quart pot bears the City 
stamp. 

The liverymen have also a voice in the election of the Lord 
Mayor. They have the right to nominate two members of the 
Court of Aldermen as eligible for that office ; and although in prac- 
tice the Lord Mayor is almost invariably appointed by rotation, 
instances still occur in which the livery cause a different choice 
to be made, and sometimes procure the re-election of the same 
individual. 

But a power of much more serious importance is held by the 
liverymen of these trading Companies; the power of making 
regulations affecting trade, and of imposing taxes or equivalent bur- 
dens upon the community at large. For example, a retail dealer 
commencing business in the city, commonly finds himself compel- 
led to become free of the Company connected with his own trade, 
and to take up his livery, although perhaps at an expense exceed- 
ing thirty pounds, and sometimes amounting to one hundred 
pounds. ‘The sum thus paid is of course as much in the nature 
of a tax as if the money went into the hands of a government 
collector ; and as this expense, or the benefit of any monopoly 
privilege the tradesman may enjoy in return, will be added to the 
price of the commodity in which he deals, it becomes indirectly 
a tax upon the public. 

To what extent this power is exercised we shall presently see ; 
but here let us again attentively note the fact that the powers of 
the Corporation are divided rena two governing bodies, 
neither of which necessarily includes the leading members of 
that great mercantile community whose influence is felt in every 
part of the world. One of these bodies consists of a minority of 
the resident freemen, electing in wards of unequal extent the 
Aldermen and Common Council. The other of the livery of the 
trading Companies, electing at Guildhall, by a show of hands, or 
by a poll, various municipal officers, and imposing in their own 
halls, by virtue of ancient charters, various municipal taxes, 
together with trade regulations. To these bodies may be added 
a third, the governors of the Royal hospitals, for they also, as will 
be seen, exercise certain municipal rights or privileges which it 
will not be unimportant to consider ; after which we may proceed 
to glance at that share of the local government which is held by 
the numerous parochial authorities and the three city Unions. 
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By the Royal hospitals we allude to the richly endowed institu- 
tions of Christ’s hospital, or the Blue Coat School, St Bartholomew’s 
hospital, St Thomas’s hospital, Bethlem hospital, and the hospital 
or prison of Bridewell. ‘These five hospitals are, by many persons 
unacquainted with their history, regarded in the light of private 
institutions, and their revenues considered (but erroneously) to 
be as much the private property of the governors, as the funds of 
a new dispensary, established by subscription, are the property 
of the subscribers. ‘These revenues, according to the Report of 
the Charity Commissioners, amount to the princely sum of 
128,763/. 15s. 5d.; the fund every year available for moral and 
religious instruction, the relief of the poor, the care and cure of 
the sick and the insane, and the punishment of disorderly 
vagrants. 

It is important to state, that the estates from which this im- 
mense fund is derived, bequeathed by charitable persons for 
the above specific objects, were for the most part left in trust to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of London. 
That is to say, the benevolent donors of former times, or those 
who dying left their property for objects neglected during their 
lives, gave or bequeathed their money in the confidence that the 


guardians of these institutions, the Lord Mayor for the time being, 
the Aldermen and Common Council for the time being, would 
watch over the interests of these charities by officers of their own 
appointment, and prevent any abuses or misapplication of the 
trust. * 


The power which the citizens in this manner possessed over 





* Christ's Hospital, St Thomas’s Hospital, and Bridewell, were founded by the 
citizens of London about the year 1550, when subscriptions for the object were set 
on foot by Sir Richard Dobbes, mayor. They were afterwards endowed by Edward 
VI, and a charter granted by him to the mayor and commonality, and citizens of 
London, for the better management of the three establishments. The first inden- 
ture of which is dated June 12th, 1553. 

St Bartholomew's Hospital is stated by Stowe and other bistorians to have been 
founded by Rahere, the Minister of Henry I, about the year 1122, and to have 
been annexed by him to the priory of St Bartholomew, in Smithfield, which he had 
previously founded. A charter relating to the priory, and to the poor of the 
hospital, granted by King Henry, is still extant, dated 1133. After the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, the hospital was refounded and re-endowed by King Henry 
VIII, ina charter dated January 13, 1547, granted to the mayor, commonality, 
and citizens of the city of London. 

Bethlem hospital was a convent founded by Simon Fitzmary, citizen of London, 
in the year 1247, who directed that a star, in memory of the star of Bethlem, 
should be worn in the caps of all the brotherhood. Falling into decay, it was 
placed under the protection of the mayor and aldermen in 1346, and the whole of 
the patronage and property belonging to it were purchased by the citizens in 1546, 
when acharter to the mayor, commonality, and citizens, was granted by Henry VII], 
and afterwards confirmed by the letters patent of King Charles, and dated 
October the 14th, 1638.—See the ‘ Reports of the Charity Commissioners,’ vol. 32, 
part 6, 
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these institutions has now been nearly lost, through the practice 
which at one time was all but universal in the Corporation, of 
allowing almost every office of trust or emolument in its gift to 
be obtained by purchase ; a custom which even to this day is not 
entirely abandoned, and the offices of the Deputy Oyster Meters, 
and we believe some others are still bought and sold by the parties 
filling them, as they would buy and sell freeholds, or other 
alienable property. 

In the case of the public hospitals, it was supposed the chari- 
ties would be benefited by allowing any person to become a 
presen contributing a large donation; and doubtless this has 

een the case to some extent, but it is equally evident that no 
better means could have been devised for opening the widest 
— door to abuse. The founder of an institution may fairly 

e entitled to such a share in its management as may be equiva- 
lent to the amount of his donation or subscription, but no society 
can be constituted on a more fatal principle than that of selling 
to an individual, for so many pounds, shillings and pence, the 
right of voting away the money of other people. A few years ago 
the nation was up in arms against the sale of seats in the House 
of Commons, the ground of objection being that a few thousand 
pounds given for a rotten borough ought not to be considered a 
sufficient qualification for a guardian of the public purse; yet 
this is the principle of guardianship recognised and acted upon 
by the Royal Hospitals. The number of governors of Christ’s 
hospital in 1836 was 406, and of these 313 had no better claim 
to the office than the ability to spare the sum of 400/. ; a sum 
which, although sometimes given from the impulse of a real 
desire to promote the interests of the charity, must be frequently 
laid out as a simple investment of so much capital, yielding in 
patronage a more than commensurate return.* 





* * Suppose that the individual who has determined on purchasing a governorship 
of this hospital is forty-five years of age, which is probably greater than the 
average age at which persons become governors. Now, the total yearly cost of a 
boy at Christ’s is estimated at 34/, a year, and the right of presentation comes 
round to every governor once in rather Jess than four years, but we will assume 
that it is exercised only once in every four years ; again a presentation is voted to 
a governor immediately on his appointment, and each boy may be presented at 
seven, and is superannuated at fifteen; it is evident, therefore, that the party in 
question, in fact, buys the right of disposing of an annuity of 68/., of which indeed 
he only acquires the control over a moiety for the first four years from his election ; 
but if we suppose him to outlive that period, and whenever his decease takes place 
to die immediately after having exercised his right of presentation, the whole 
annuity of 68/. will survive his decease for four years, and a moiety of it for four 
more. Upon the whole, therefore, in addition to the command of an annuity of 
34/. during the first period of four years, and of 68/. during the remainder of his 
life, he retains also at his decease a right to benefit two nominees by a bonus of six 
years’ annuity, out of which he may be supposed to repay himself the two years’ 
annuity not received at first, with no other loss than the interest thereon during 


Vow. XX XIX, No. II Le 
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The average income of Christ’s hospital, as stated by the 
Charity Commissioners, is 50,4791. 12s.1d. It isobvious that in the 
administration of this large fund there are possible benefits to be 
obtained calculated to act upon minds not always under the influ- 
ence of the highest motives ; although, as our own charity is of that 
kind which “ hopeth all things and believeth all things,” we will 
not assert that public men in the City are ever governed by mere 
personal considerations. One benefit may arise from the right of 
presentation, or the privilege of providing at a cheap rate for the 
child of a poor relative that would otherwise be an expensive 
burden; other benefits in the influence that a governor may 
exercise in letting valuable estates to friends upon favourable 
terms, and in occasionally helping his own tradesmen to profit- 
able employment. 

We are quite willing to admit that the governors of the Royal 
hospitals in the City may be all men of the purest integrity, and 
some of them at least we know to be such, but while human 
nature remains what it is, we hold that where power is given 
over wealth without efficient responsibility, there will always be 
abuse, and at least waste and mismanagement where, even if the 
responsibility existed, no other test of capacity for a wise adminis- 
tration is sought than length of purse. 

One check, however, exists, and if the Corporation of London 
truly represented the intelligence of the citizens, that check 
might be an efficient one. All the governors do not become so 
by purchase; there are, also, ex officio governors, consisting of 
the Lord Mayor for the time being, the twenty-six Aldermen, 
and twelve members of the Court of Common Council. This 
arrangement is the result of a compromise of proceedings in 
1782, between the Corporation and the hospital authorities, 
finally settled by Act of Parliament (22 Geo. III, c. 77). By 





his life, and there will remain a bonus of four years’ annuity. Now, by the Chester 
Tables, the sum necessary to be given by a person aged forty-five, for an annuity 
for his own life of 68/. when interest is at four per cent., is about 873/., exclusive 
of the bonus above mentioned; and therefore the whole value of the benefits of 
which this governor purchases the command may be fairly estimated at a sum of 
900/. instead of 400/., which would only purchase an annuity of about 31. It is 
true that the actual investment of 900/. in the purchase of an annuity from an indi- 
vidual in the ordinary way, would place it entirely at the disposal of such pur- 
chaser, and enable him to appropriate it to his own use, while the same sum 
given to this hospital would confer only the right of giving away in charity benefits 
equivalent to 68/. annually ; but if we take into our account the patronage and the 
consequence attached to a governorship of this hospital, there seems to be no just 
reason why persons should both be permitted to acquire these advantages, and also 
to obtain the means of giving away near ten per cent. more in charity yearly, by 
availing themselves of the agency of the hospital, than the same pecuniary outlay 
would otherwise purchase for them.’—Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
vol. 32, part 6, p. 242. 
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this act forty-eight members of the Corporation are made ex 
officio governors, not only of Christ’s hospital, but of each of 
the five hospitals, and their influence, both from their position 
and peculiar privileges, is more than proportionate to their num- 
bers, although the donation governors form the more considerable 
body. In Christ's hospital every Alderman is not only himself a 
governor ex officio, but he has the privilege of naming another 
governor, who becomes such on the payment of only 2002. half 
the price of the fee required from a donation governor. 
he Corporation, therefore, still retains a real power over the 
hospitals; a power which might be exerted with the happiest 
effect, were its forty-eight representatives the fittest men for the 
eg duties involved in their appointment. But we have seen 
ow little the question of qualification has to do with the election 
of Aldermen ; and the Common Councilmen, themselves elected 
upon asystem but little better, do not appear to have even thought 
of the propriety of seeking in their own body the best men for 
reforming hospital abuses. The sole question seems to have 
been how the patronage of the hospitals could be the most equit- 
ably divided, and the hospital preemess of the Common Council 
are therefore appointed by lot! 

We have said enough to prove, that if the inhabitants of Lon- 
don derive one-third the benefit which they might receive from 
these wealthy institutions, the result, with such a constitution as 
we have described, is little less than a standing miracle worthy of 
our highest admiration.* 





® Practically the government of the hospitals is in the hands of close committees, 
the active members of which, taking advantage of the apathy of some governors, 
the incapacity of others, and their own influence as the principal dispensers of 
patronage, elect and re-elect themselves with but little opposition. The Committee 
of Almoners in Christ’s hospital is composed of forty-eight governors, formerly 
elected for life, but six of whom now go out of office every year, but are again 
eligible after a twelvemonth has expired. The six to be elected in their room are 
always recommended by the committee, which is generally strong enough to carry 
its own list. In the House Committee of St Bartholomew’s hospital about one- 
third the number are er officio, and as such immovable; of the remaining twenty, 
ten g° out of office every year, but are again eligible after another year has ex- 
pired. The Grand Committee of St Thomas’s hospital is composed of thirty-two 
members, two of them the president and treasurer ex officio. Of the thirty, ten go 
out of office every year ; but the list of the ten to be elected is prepared by the 
treasurer, and it is rare that any one is chosen who has not served before. 

The severest strictures upon this system frequently appear in various publica- 
tions; we select, as an instance, the following remarks upon St Thomas’s hospital 
from the ‘ Medical Times :’— 

“ The first idea is generally to administer relief to the suffering ; little care or wis- 
dom is bestowed on the management of these funds, and from this neglect all the 
‘embosomed sores and headed evils,’ gross corporate and private embezzlement, nepot- 
ism and favouritism, incapacity, intrigue, and various other mischiefs proceed, that 
totally counteract the good intentions of the donors, injure much, and endanger 
the happiness, comfort, and safety of the patients, Situations are created with 
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But there are features in these institutions not to be over- 
looked, while we are inquiring into the share they take in the 
local government of the City. They influence the religious 
instruction of the people by holding the right of presentation 
to various livings in the Church. St Bartholomew’s hospital 
holds the vicarage of Christ’s church in Newgate street, and of the 
two churches of St Bartholomew the Great and Less; together 
with the vicarages of Mayland and little Wakening, in Essex. 
St Thomas’s hospital holds the perpetual curacy of the church 
of St Thomas, in Southwark, and every third presentation 
to the rectory of Great Parnden, in Essex. Christ’s hospital 
enjoys the right of presentation to twelve livings in different 
counties, six of which it shares with the Haberdashers’ Company. 
Christ’s hospital also exercises, or did exercise until within the last 
three or four years, the power of levying perhaps the most 
obnoxious, and, as far as a particular class is concerned, the 
most oppressive tax collected in the metropolis—the tax upon 
non-freemen’s carts, and charge for a licence to ply with a town 
cart free of toll. 

Having, thus, taken a general view of the share in the local 
government of the City, held by its corporate or chartered institu- 


tions, it will be well to enumerate the specific burdens they 
impose upon the community, and the funds they administer 
on behalf of the public. We will begin with the various imposts 
which affect the freedom of trade in the metropolis, and from 
which, since the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill, every 
other city in the kingdom is exempt. 

1. The Freedom of theCity.— A young tradesman, commencing 





enormous salaries for the relatives, dependents, and friends of the governors; the 
offices of surgeons and physicians, whose competency is the least thing considered, 
are decided by ties of consanguinity and affinity; all are, and have been, nice 
snug family or matrimonial arrangements. Sons and cousins, daughters, nephews, 
nieces, and the most distant ramifications of the genealogical tree are provided for, 
as will be scen in the history of the several individuals we are about to sketch con- 
nected with the hospitals of Thomas and Guy. As may be expected, some of 
those introduced by these illegitimate means are clever men; others have not the 
slightest pretensions to the character. ‘Talents and knowledge are not transmitted 
from father to son—they are personal, they are born and die with the individual. 

“* The sons of the greatest men have been the greatest fools. It is natural that 
the son should inherit the property of the father. It is not just nor natural that he 
should usurp the privilege of experimentalizing and tampering with the lives of the 
poor. This system, by its workings, is not merely injurious to science and to 
deserving merit, but it is cruel, and even murderous in some instances, to that 
class of society which should have our sympathies, and which cannot befriend or 
protect themselves. In no hospital in London has nepotism been so offensively 
powerful as in Guy’s and St Thomas's, All the situations descend in lineal suc- 
cession in two or three families, who have monopolised them for nearly a century. 
The exceptions are rare, and in favour of an occasional intruder whom aldermanic 
influence or champagne dinners have introduced.” 
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business in some retail trade, has scarcely opened his shop 
before he finds the authorities have been informed by some 
jealous competitor in the same trade, that a stranger, technically 
termed a “foreigner,” has come into the City, and a notice is 
therefore served upon him to take up his freedom. Inquiring 
what this will cost, he learns that the fines which go into the 
City purse are 7/. 6s. 8d., but that, including fees to various offi- 
cers and stamps, the total sum to be paid is 12/. 0s. 6d. This, 
to a rich tradesman, may appear an insignificant sum, but to 
a small shopkeeper commencing business, perhaps as a green- 
grocer, with a capital of 20/., of which the instances are numerous, 
it may prove, and in fact often has proved, perfectly ruinous : the 
more so as the first disposition is of course to avoid payment, 
which only leads to an additional burden of law expenses, incur- 
red in the Lord Mayor’s Court, where the Corporation is at once 
plaintiff and judge in its own cause. 

The cost of becoming free of the City was formerly as high as 
401., and the great Watt, the improver, and almost the creator 
of the steam engine, was driven ftom London by his inability to 
pay this fine at the commencement of his distinguished career.* 

The amount received in freedoms by the Corporation for the 
year 1841, was 4,789/. 3s. 6d.+ The greater part of this repre- 
sents the amount of fines paid to the court on taking up their 
freedom by five hundred and seven persons, each of whom had to 
pay 4/. 13s. 10d. in fees to the officers of the court, and stamps, 
amounting to a sum of 2,378/. 13s. 6d., which does not appear in 
the City accounts. ‘Thus the total cost of the freedom tax for 
the year 1841 was 7,167/. 17s.} 

2. The Freedom and Livery of the Companies.—Formerly it 
was necessary for a tradesman to become free of one of the Com- 





* In return for his money the freeman enjoys the power of annoying and punish. 
ing other persons who are not free, and shares in a variety of exclusive privilges. 
Thus, a rival shopkeeper employing a journeyman artisan, who is not free, may, by 
information, be fined 5/. The other privileges of the freemen are the following :— 
None but freemen can hold any appointment under the corporation. None but 
freemen can vote at a municipal election. Freemen are exempted from certain tolls 
and customs out of London, and are not liable to be pressed as seamen. Freemen 
only can participate in many charities ; half the presentations to Christ’s hospital 
must be given to sons of freemen. Freemen have the right of hunting in Middle. 
sex, &c. &e, 


{ Tothe City Estate - - - - - - - £4,518 3 6 
London Bridge Approaches Fund (see Parl. Return, No.467) 271 0 O 


£4,789 3 6 


¢ The amount for that year was considerably more, but the fees having since 
been reduced, we have taken them as they now stand in a Report to the Court of 
- Common Council, dated April 28, 1842, 
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panies in order to be free of the City; but this is no longer re- 
quired. As far as the City authorities are concerned, it is suffi- 
cient if the new comer have paid his redemption fine; but he is 
not thereby independent of the power of the Companies. The 
whole of the Companies appear to have held the power by 
ancient charters to compel every inhabitant of the City to become 
both a freeman and liveryman of the guild connected with his 
trade; but the right is now to some extent in abeyance, and is 
only enforced by the poorer Companies ; the rich Companies not 
desiring to increase the number of participators in the good 
things they enjoy. ‘Thus, while a poulterer is compelled to take 
up his freedom and livery at an expense of 29/. 7s., the freeman 
in the Merchant Tailors’ Company is admitted only by favour, 
and then at an expense of 1162, 5s. 8d.; and even if free of the 
company by patrimony, he is charged the sum of 80/. for his 
livery. Let us, however, not omit to notice that the power of 
demanding fines is a power of taxation, whether the privileges of 
the Company are sought or enforced, because, without being 
a liveryman, a citizen cannot vote at the Common Hall in the 
municipal elections; and, until the Reform Bill, could not even 
vote for a member of Parliament. 

This consideration most materially affects the question of whe- 
ther the property held by the master and wardens of these Compa- 
nies is or is not private property. It is clear that a large portion 
of their property, exclusive of the charity funds in their hands, 
is the accumulated produce of a public tax paid for the exercise of 
public rights, and this is at least a very different title to that by 
which a private gentleman holds his estate. 

The oppressive character of these exactions is strikingly exem- 
_ in the following instance narrated in the ‘Report of the 

unicipal Corporation Commissioners:’ — 

“ A case was mentioned by the town clerk, of a tradesman who, having 
been admitted a wheelwright, set up a shop as a cheesemonger ; and, as in 
this occupation he sold butter and eggs, he was summoned by the poulterers 
to become a freeman of their company, with which he complied. He then 
added sucking pigs and summer pork to his stock, when the butchers re- 
quired him to become a member of their company, and he eomplied alse 
with this summons. He then, having left off business, was summoned by 
the Poulterers to take their livery, which he refused; he appearing on the 
city books as a citizen and wheelwright. An action was commenced against 
him, but onthe suggestion of the Court of Aldermen, it was discontinued.” — 
London Companies, page 178. 

It appears, however, further, that the Companies have not only 
the power of enforcing these fines, but of raising them in amount ; 
for there is scarcely one of the Companies in which the redemp- 
tion fine for a freeman, or a fine for taking up the livery, is not 
now considerably higher than the sums formerly demanded ; and 
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this is a great cagersion of the original injustice. The son ofa 
liveryman naturally desires to place himself in the same position 
which his father held before him, and often his chances of suc 
cess in trade depend entirely upon it; but although the father, if 
in the Merchant Tailors’ Company, paid but 30/., the son is 
required, by the masters and wardens, to pay 80/. for the same 
privileges, or rather for privileges diminishing in extent. 

The following fines were received by five of the t: ading Com- 
panies between the years 1814 and 1833 :— 


The Clothworkers’ Company— 


Freedom by servitude, 5s. each, - - - £90 0 0 
i patrimony, 10s. each - - 112 0 0 
Redemption fines, - - - - 400 0 0 
Fines for Livery, - - - - 2280 0 0 
Fines for the office of Stewar - - - 2220 0 0 
£5,102 0 0 
Corresponding fines received during the same period 
of twenty years by the 
Brewers’ Company . - - - 2,263 5 4 
Tallow Chandlers’ - - - - 3,997 5 2 
Armourers’ - - - - - 2,125 0 0 
Butchers’ Company - - - - 5,141 14 0 


£18,629 4 6 


But a few only of the Companies furnished accounts as above 
to the Municipal Corporation Commissioners, and it is therefore 
impossible to make out with accuracy an account of the collective 
annual amount of these peculiar kinds of exactions made upon 
the citizens of London. We think, however, from the above 
data, and such further evidence as we find in the Commissioners’ 
Report, that we may take the average annual sum received by 
jo of the Companies in fines and fees at about 190/., and mul- 
tiplying this sum by eighty (for of the eighty-nine Companies 
some are practically extinct), it will appear that the support of 
these trading corporations is a charge to the inhabitants of the 
City of 15,0007. 

ut this is exclusive of the burdens occasioned by the trading 
privileges, or monopolies, held by these Companies, affecting the 
price of commodities or the wages of labour. ‘These privileges 
are of various kinds; among them is one which appears anciently 
to have been given to all the Companies in common—the right 
to search for and destroy all goods of defective construction 
exposed for sale. This right has practically been long aban- 
doned by many of the Companies, but is still enforced by others. 
For example, it is enforced by the Saddlers’ Company, and a 
more powerful means of annoyance in the hands of a rich trades- 
man against a poor competitor can hardly be conceived. 
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The powers of the Goldsmiths’ Company are very extensive, 
the 24th Geo. III, ch. 53, punishing by a penalty of 50/. all persons 
vending a gold or silver trinket without the company’s mark. 
Another statute, 12th Geo. II, ch. 26, punishes by a fine of 104, 
or by hard labour and imprisonment, all persons manufacturing 
or vending any article of gold or silver of less than the standard 
fineness, as assayed by the officers of the Company. 

We doubt whether these powers should anywhere exist in a 
compulsory form. For many purposes it may be convenient to 
use gold or silver with more than the prescribed proportion of 
ye 6 and for the protection of the public it would be sufficient 
if those only who desired it should have their plate or trinkets 
assayed and stamped. But whatever powers are necessary, they 
should be given to the Mint, or to some responsible Govern- 
ment Board, and not to a private company. ‘The Goldsmiths’ 
Company is one of the richest, and its wealth is in great part 
derived from its power of taxing the public in the form of fees 
received for assaying and marking all articles of gold and 
silver manufacture, including tooth-picks, thimbles, mustard pots, 
and sleeve buttons ;* yet of the proceeds of this tax no account is 
ever published, and the company refused to the Corporation 
Commissioners the slightest information upon their affairs. 

The Founders’ Company exercise a similar right of examining 
and stamping weights. The Plumbers’ superintend, by their 
beadle, the manufacture of all solder. The Gunmakers’ prove 
and stamp all guns made in the City. The Carpenters’, by the 
Charter 26 Charles II, may examine the quality of all timber 
used in the construction of buildings. The Stationers’ Company 
claim a copy of every author’s book, and receive fees for enrolling 
the names of authors, under the Copyright Act. The 55th Geo. II, 
ch. 194, empowers The Apothecaries’ Company to grant licences 
or certificates of qualification by a Board of examiners, without 
which no individual can practise as an apothecary in England or 
Wales,—a most necessary provision, if the power were in proper 
hands; but this is a trust of too much importance to be conferred as 
a monopoly upon that small section of the great body of apothecaries 
who happen to be freemen and liverymen of the City of London. 

Besides the eighty-nine Chartered Companies there are other 
bodies, dependent more immediately upon the Corporation, ex- 
ercising ;rivileges which interfere with the freedom of trade to a 
most serious extent. 

We have alluded to the power of licensing town carts as held 
by Christ’s hospital, originally conferred by the Corporation with 
a view to the benefit of the charity. The licence for permission to 





* Fora list of the fees now received by the Goldsmiths’ Company for assaying 
and marking, and other particulars of this Company, see Addenda. 
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ply a town cart cost 6/. 6s., and an annual fine of 17s. 4d. These 
fines, we learn, have — been done away, but whether wholly 
or in part we cannot at the moment ascertain; fines and fees, 
however, continue to be levied by the Carmen’s Company. 


The following sums were wrung from John Sumption, a poor 
carman, in 1836. 


£. 8. d. 

Licence from Christ’s Hospital - - - 660 

Annual Fee - - - - - 017 4 
Freedom of the City and Fees to Officers of 

the Court - - - - - - 1411 0 

Freedom of the Carmen’s Company - - 319 8 

£53 4 0 





But these are not the only exactions connected with this branch 
of the carrying trade of the Metropolis: additional burdens to 
the amount of about 7,000/. are levied by the Corporation in the 
shape of street tolls. Every cart or waggon coming into the 
City, and belonging to a non-freeman, is stopped at Holborn 
bridge, or some other of the City bars, and required to pay a toll 
of twopence; and even freemen’s carts going in or out of the 
City, with “‘foreigners’ goods,” areliable to atoll ofa penny. These 
tolls are leased or farmed for three years, and at the time of the 
inquiry of the Commissioners, produced to the City the sum of 
3,427/. 10s. per annum. In 1841 they were let for 4,8302., 
the public probably paying nearly double this amount to enable 
the lessee or contractor to gain a profit over and above his expenses 
in employing a numerous body of collectors.* Here we may 
observe that, besides the street tolls, there are river tolls collected 
by the Corporation for the improvement of the navigation, which 
produced in the year 1841 the sum of 28,665/. 5s. 3d., part of 
which is applied to the approaches of London bridge, and part 
to the harbour service of the port of London.+ 

The Corporation further maintain, by the agency of various 
classes of licensed labourers, a monopoly of all labour connected 
with porterage for hire in the City, and with the measurement, 
transhipment, and discharge of all goods landed from the river. 
This monopoly is divided among the Billingsgate porters, the 
tackle-house porters, and the ticket porters. 

The number of Billingsgate porters working for hire is about 





* The street tolls are mortgaged under an Act, 1 and 2 Victoria, ch. 83, to 
raise a sum towards the new street from Holborn bridge to Bethnal green, 
t London Bridge Approaches Fund (Tolls) —- - - £15,691 13 2 
Harbour Service (Tonnage Duties) - -_ = » 12,973 12 1 





£28,665 5 3 
Parliamentary Return, No, 467. 
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1,600. They form a distinct Company, or fellowship ; from whieh 
they are called fellowship porters. It costs a labouring man 5l. as 
a fine, and 16s. per annum as quarterage, to belong to the fellow- 
ship, and the average amount of the sums thus received is 600/. 
per annum. The fellowship is under the government of the 
Alderman of Billingsgate ward. The members of this fellow- 
ship are subdivided into numerous classes, no one of which can 
interfere with the privileges of any other. Some merely mea- 
sure, others carry and deliver—thus there are fruit meters, corn 
meters, oyster meters, salt meters, corn porters, porters of general 
merchandise, and shifters ; all belonging to the same fellowship. 

In the discharge of the duties annexed to these offices, respect 
is paid to the ancient custom (by no means certainly confined to 
the Corporation of London) of employing one set of men to 
work, and another with high salaries and emoluments to maintain 
the dignity of the office. Thus the four fruit and potato meters, 
who hold their offices by purchase, cost the public, for the year 
1833, 5,978/. 16s. 8d.; the work being done, according to their 
own return, by deputies, at an expense of only 1,594/. 14s. 
The amount paid the same year to the fruit and potato porters 
was 9,327/. 1s. 1d.* 

The corn meters are employed to collect city duties payable 
under various heads upon all British and foreign corn imported 
into the port of London. It has been usual to represent the pro- 
duce of these duties as something perfectly insignificant, and the 
Corporation Commissioners, under an impression that the amount 
collected was only about 1,700/., appear to have paid little or no 
attention to the subject. We were ourselves somewhat startled 
to find, in these times of anti-Corn-law agitation, that, instead of 
this insignificant amount, the City dues and other charges upon 
corn in the port of London amount to 50,000/. per annum. 

We learn, on inquiry among merchants in the trade, that the 
various City charges and dues payable on corn landed from 
the river, including those of the fellowship porters, amount to 
4s. 64d. per last of ten quarters; which is at the rate of 53d. per 
quarter.t One of the said dues is a charge of jd. per quarter 

* See ‘ Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee,’ p. 186. 


+ The following are the particulars of the City charges and dues per last of ten 
imperial quarters, and their amount, as calculated upon the above quantity of 
£ 





214,080 lasts: — s. Wars 
City dues of 3d. per quarter on British corn 0 74 6690 0 O 
Porterage and holdage - - - 211 31,220 0 0 
Tillage or metage charge - - - 0 8 7,136 0 0 
Lastage, to maintain counting house and 

clerk at the meter’s office : » © 8 892 0 0 
Dues paid to the corn market proprietors 0 2 1,784 0 0 
Add for imperial measure = - - O 03 669 0 0 

4 6} 48341 0 Q 
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under thename of water bailliage, which produced, with groundage, 
in 1841, the sum of 2,237/. 7s. 7jd. Omitting the 7s. 74d. to allow 
for groundage, which is but a charge of 6d. per vessel, and multi- 
plying the remainder by 22 (the number of farthings in 53d.) we 
shall find that the amount of city dues and charges, including 
metage and porterage, paid by the merchants of London on 
corn imported in 1841, was 49,060/. From this, however, must 
be deducted 1,168. 5s. 11d. returned to freemen factors; but, on 
the other hand, we should add the differential duty of jd. per 
quarter charged on all foreign corn, by far the greater propor- 
tion of the whole quantity landed from the river.* 

Corn, it is said, must be measured, and the measuring must be 
paid for—but this is true of all commodities sold by the bushel 
or the yard. A Corporation meter is not required to measure a 
bale of cloth or a gross of ribbons, and a country farmer and 
miller can contrive to do their own business without the inter- 
ference of any other servants than their own. We may fairly, 
therefore, assume that one-half of this money might be saved if 
the trade were free. Let us see‘what is done with the money. 

The portion which passes through the hands of the Chamber- 
lain, as stated in his account for 1841, of the City’s estate, is as 


follows: — 
Groundage and water bailliage on corn, }d, per a. «a d, 
quarter, and 6d, upon each vessel having cong 2,237 7 04 
on board - - - - - ° « 
Metage duty upon corn, $d. per quarter on 
British corn, and 3d, per quarter on foreign} 11,920 0 8 


corn - - - - - - 8 
14,157 7 8} 
Returned to freemen factors - - 1,168 511 
Charges. 12,989 1 9} 
Board of corn meters in trust , £50 0 O 
Clerk to the Board, exclusive o 
65l. fees - - . t 400 0-0 
Two other clerks - - - 105 0 O 
Collector - - - - - 18419 9 
Rent, repairs, measures, and other 
expenses, by order of the cot 1,131 14 4 1,821 14 1 
meters in trust ° - - 





11,157 7 84 


To the above charges, which are paid out of the City funds, may 
be added the following, part, only, of those 
borne by the public :— 

Lastage to maintain counting house and clerks ? 892 0 0 
at the meter's office, 1d. per last of 10 quarters § 

Dues to the corn market proprietors, 2d, per last 1,784 0 O 


2676 0 0 


* The Docks are exempted from these charges wholly or in part, but they govern 
of course the charges of the Dock Companies, which are much too high for the 
additional accommodation afforded. 
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Thus the charges on the collection of a revenue of 13,0007. in 
corn duties are 35 per cent., exclusive of the sums paid to the 
meters and porters for actual labour, and the officers by whom 
the meters and porters are immediately superintended. ‘The 
chief of these, Mr Ruston (we believe an esteemed officer), is 
called the corn shifter below bridge. He is paid by a deduction on 
the wages of the corn porters called the shift, of which nearly 
one half goes to the fellowship. In 1833, according to the Report 
of the Commissioners, the fellowship received from this source 
1250/. 16s. 2d., and the corn shifter 1468/7. 9s. 1d., but in the 
returns of the sub-revenue committee the net profits of this offi- 
cer are stated at 723/. 13s. 10d. 

Should the members of the Corporation ever seriously con- 
template changing a system which involves such numerous and 
expensive offices, we would recommend them to inquire how far 
the existence of these official corn meters tends to facilitate those 
gambling speculations in corn which are known by the name of 
corn jobbing. Official meters can be of no use toa miller buying 
corn to grind, for, if a prudent man, he takes care to remeasure 
every bushel of corn he buys, even if the vendor be his brother ; 
but an authorized meter’s certificate, to authenticate the quantity, 
may be of great use to a money broker who has no servants of his 
own, and who merely buys corn as he would buy scrip, to operate 
on the market. 

Official meters, however, may be required by other and more 
useful members of the mercantile community, and that there 
should be such officers for those who would voluntarily employ 
and pay them, cannot be objected to; but the fact that legal 
steps are continually taken to force the services of the City 
meters and porters upon the public, shows that the — (some 
— of it at least), regards the interference of these privi- 
eged labourers as a grievous burden. 

The extent to which this compulsory principle is carried by 
the Corporation, would surprise those who are but little fami- 
liar with City proceedings. Official metage was doubtless ori- 
ginally instituted to ensure just dealings between the buyer 
and seller; but the City meters and porters are authorised to 
interfere where there are neither buyers nor sellers. 

Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. malt their own barley in Nor- 
folk, and import it, by the river, for the use of their brewery in Cas- 
tle street, Long acre. ‘They do not want to measure it, because the 
malt is not for sale; and they do not want City porters to carry 
it, because, in their own establishment, they have better porters 
for the work: yet, says the Corporation, our meters and our 
porters shall be employed, whether you want them or not. 
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Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. refusing, Chancery proceed- 
ings were instituted against them; and this cause, which has 
been five years before the Court, is still pending. The case 
will appear the more a when we state that the wharf 
of Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. is not in the City 
but on the west side of Waterloo bridge, in the Savoy; but 
the Corporation is actually, at the present moment, contend- 
ing for the right (which, if it ever existed, has at least been long 
in abeyance), and are enforcing their claim at Brentford and 
other places,—to send their own meters and porters into every 
wharf along ninety miles of river navigation between Staines 
bridge and Yantley Creek beyond Gravesend !* 

The monopoly of the oyster meters entails a burden upon the 





* Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. are defendants in two suits instituted 
against them in Chancery by the City of London, for ‘refusing to employ the fellow- 
ship porters, and the City meters. 

This resistance was rather against the undue extension of the rights of the City, 
than in opposition to the rights themselves, though believing them, in any form, 
to be very injurious to the trade of London. 

These gentlemen make their own malt at Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, and bring 
it in their own vessels to their own wharf, in the Duchy of Lancaster, on the west 
side of Waterloo Bridge (consequently out of the City of London); thence it is 
removed to their premises, in Castle street, to be brewed into beer. Nv other party 
is therefore concerned in any way. 

The fellowship porters and meters came to the wharf and claimed the right to 
measure and carry this malt. Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co. at first submitted 
(in ignorance), presuming these men had the rights to which they pretended; but 
finding them dilatory in their work, and exorbitant in their charges, the firm re- 
fused to employ them any more. 

The meters were told ‘ we do not require the malt to be measured; we consider 
the use of measuring to be to establish quantity between buyer and seller, and in 
this case there is but one party concerned.’ 

The porters were dismissed on the ground that their rights as founded on pre- 
scription and Common Council law, could not extend beyond the City. The claim 
is supported on the assumption that the wharfs above bridge are all in the Port of 
London; but this is denied. The Port of London, for the purposes of trade, 
extends from the North Foreland to London Bridge; it is the conservancy of the 
river which extends from Staines bridge to Yantley Creck, and this having been 
sometimes mis-called the Port of London, has given rise to much confusion. Over 
this the Lord Mayor has jurisdiction only for the protection of the banks of the 
river, its navigation and fisheries ; and whose right to tolls and tonnage dues for 
this object is not resisted. 

The meters’ charge to Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co, for landing and measur- 
ing 100 quarters of malt was 1/. 12s. 6d., although the work could be done for 
8s.; and their own people unload a ship in a day, about which the City corn 
porters were nearly two. 

The Metage Suit is instituted by “ The Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens 
of the City of London” alone, and the Portage by “the Mayor and Commonalty 
and Citizens of the City of London, and John Henry Liquorish (and ten others), 
all of Fellowship Hall, in the City of London, Members and Rulers of the Fellow- 
ship or Brotherhood of the Porters of Billingsgate in the City of London, and 
William Ruston and John Eayres, Members and Shifters, or Paymasters of the said 
Fellowship or Brotherhood, on behalf of themselves and all other Members of the 
said Brotherhood or Fellowship of Porters of Billingsgate,” 
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public of nearly 10,0007. per annum, and is-a curious instance 
of the growth of an abuse. It appears that, down to the year 1680, 
the metage of oysters was performed by certain officers called 
yeomen of the water side, of whom there were formerly four, now 
but two, receiving, for almost nominal duties (chiefly connected 
with the Lord Mayor’s household), in salary and fees the sum of 
831/. 13s. 4d.* The yeomen of the water side are still called 
master measurers, but long ago, growing tired of measuring, they 
made over the duty to deputy oyster meters, who in their turn, 
finding that unloading, shovelling, and measuring oysters, in all 
weathers, was not the most agreeable occupation, appointed de- 
puty assistants to discharge their duty, seeing them paid of course 
for their services, as the reader will naturally suppose, and as he 
will suppose correctly, but seeing them paid os the public in 
the shape of additional charges. 

The deputy oyster meters’ deputies or assistants are fellowship 
pm called Holdsmen ; and for the last half century they have 

een in the habit of doing the work—demanding and receiving a 
recompence from the purchasers of oysters over and above the 
charge made by the deputy oyster meters, upon the importer, of 
8s. per bushel for the first one hundred bushels of every cargo, 
and 4s. per bushel for the remainder. 

The office of deputy oyster meter is obtained by purchase ; and 
the place being one of considerable value, the purchase-money is 
sometimes as high as 2,000/., but the average sum is 1,500/, + 

No one but wrong-headed fishermen, deaf as an oyster to rea- 
son, could imagine that gentlemen commanding such a capital 
could or would discharge the labour of ‘‘shovelling, unloading, 
and measuring oysters ” in their own persons ; but it would seem 
that the oyster fishermen were either thus unreasonable, or wild 
enough to imagine that, under the local government of the City, 
every one doing his work by deputy could at least be compelled 
to pay the wages of his own servants. 

The Rochester fishermen, therefore, in order to resist the 
double payment we have described, brought the case into the 





* The profits and emoluments of these officers in the year 1833 were as follows; 
First Yeoman of the Water side, Mr Michael Memory Wright, £478 6 8 
Fourth do. ~ * Thomas Leachman, 353 6 8 





113 4 


£83 
See returns signed by these officers dated April Ist, 1835, in the ‘ Sub. revenue 
Report,’ page 170. 
i ‘ Report of the Commissioners,’ p. 56. The Corporation receives a fine of 
401. upon every alienation ; and if not alienated before the death of the meter the 


appointment falls into the Court of Aldermen; by whom, also, a deputy meter may 
be displaced for misconduct. 
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Court of Exchequer; and, after several hearings, the Court 
decided (29th June, 1838) that the deputy oyster meters had an 
exclusive right to perform the work of shovelling, unloading, and 
measuring oysters, and to receive a reasonable compensation for 
the same, but paying their own assistants out of the proceeds of 
the customary charges. The decision, however, of the Court did 
not alter the practice ; and the demand of double payment con- 
tinuing, the (heomen petitioned the Court of Common Council 
to enforce the order of the Court of Exchequer ; but the solicitor 
to the meters being himself a Common Councilman, defeated the 
petition in the committee. Memorials were then presented to the 
Lord Mayor, and a further petition was subsequently addressed 
to the Court of Common Council; the result of which was, that 
the merits of the case were at last recognised, and the Court 
offered to put up a board in the market to notify that the holds- 
men, or porters employed by the deputy meters, were not entitled 
to make any charge for their services upon the public. To this, 
however, most of the oyster merchants objected, seeing plainly 
enough that it was better to submit to any and every imposition, 
while the fellowship porters continued to enjoy a menage of the 
porterage of the markets, and consequently could, by neglecting 
their work, put the trade at any moment to the most serious 
inconvenience. 

So the matter has rested. The holdsmen continue to do 
the work of shovelling, unloading, and measuring oysters, for 
which the deputy meters have been paid, and to receive pay~ 
ment again from the purchaser, the demand, if resisted, being 
accompanied with abuse and a refusal to deliver the oysters, 
which are retained to enforce the demand. Nor is this the 
only evil; for the purchaser having to pay the holdsmen, it is 
necessary that the oyster merchant should watch the metage, 
to prevent collusion between them—the very kind of fraud it 
was the original design of official metage to prevent. The 
deputy oyster meters continue to receive their fees for a 
nominal superintendence, and double fees when a vessel is 
unloaded before eight in the morning, which is the case with the 
greater number; and the only other result is, that ruinous 
expenses of litigation have fallen upon the wrong-headed men, 
who, with the most Utopian notions of Corporation government, 
imagined that the claims of monopoly and prescription could not 
be maintained against a common-sense view of the public rights.* 





* The memorial of D. B. Lewis, Esq., to the Lord Mayor, states that ‘the 
Rochester Oyster Fishery, upon which about four hundred very poor families 
depend for subsistence, has been most cruelly persecuted with expensive litigation ; 
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The number of deputy oyster meters is twenty-one; and their 
emoluments for the year 1833 are stated in a return, signed 
John Goldham, Jan. 21, 1836, to have been 3,526/. 3s. As this 
amount is paid over again to the rey | porters, the burden 
to the public is 7,052/. 6s., of which fully two-thirds may be 
considered as pure waste. 

We know not any fact less creditable to the Corporation 
authorities than the omission, in their accounts, of all mention of 
the charges made with their sanction and authority on the public, 
by fruit and potato meters, deputy corn meters, oyster meters, and 
others, upon which we cannot now dwell, connected with the im- 
portation of eggs, butter, and cheese. All these offices might be 
immediately abolished by a simple resolution of the Court of 
Common Council; or by an Act of Parliament, easily obtained, 
giving in some cases compensation. But if the offices are to be 
continued, at least there should be some check upon exaction, in 
the shape of a clear annual statement of their cost. It is only, 
however, owing to the exertions of the few individuals who 
formed the Sub-Revenue Committee, and chiefly to Mr Wil- 
liams, the member for Coventry,* who was at that time in the 
Court of Common Councii, that the public are even now aware 
that numerous servants of the Corporation, in the midst 
of an universal stagnation of trade, and pinching distress, 
- deriving handsome incomes from municipal taxes on 

ood. 

On another necessary of life, the article of salt, a metage 
duty is levied of 1s. per ton, of which 4d. is paid to the City. It 
does not appear as a separate item in the published accounts, 











for while the original suit in Equity was pending, and before it came to a hearing, 
five actions in the Lord Mayor’s Court against their salesmen, and two actions in 
the Exchequer of Pleas against the Jury of the Fishery, were commenced by the 
deputy day meters, for dues accrued pending the original suit. The two actions 
in the Exchequer of Pleas are still pending. I have ventured to complain to 
Messrs Wood and Ellis, the solicitors of the day meters, regarding their treatment 
of the Rochester Fishery, in thus multiplying expensive litigation, and received 
none other answer than one of insulting irony.” 

We learn, since the above was written, that the Rochester Oyster fishermen found 
themselves compelled, in order to avoid absolute ruin, to settle the above actions by 
compromise ; they have, therefore, paid in full the claims of the oyster meters, and 
600/. costs, independently of their own law expenses, amounting to 2,0001.—Ep. 


* Mr Williams went into the Common Council for the express purpose of origi- 
nating the inquiry of the Sub-Revenue Committee ; after which he immediately 
retired. He was only induced to b a ber of the Court in consequence 





of the standing order which only permits the officers of the Corporation to show 
the City accounts to persons who have first obtained the permission of the 
Court, and which permission Mr Williams was unable to procure. 
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being, we presume, included in that of market dues. The im- 
porters of salt by the river paid in the year 1833 as follows :— 


s. « € 
Metage duty of 1s. per tonon 9,688 tons - - 484 8 0 
Salt porters pe ditto - - 1,12113 6 


£1,606 1 6 
ee 


The salt porters, and porters of general merchandise, are con- 
sidered the worst paid of all the Billingsgate porters, but out of the 
above earnings they have to deduct 1d. in every shilling, which 
is divided between the fellowship and the corn shifter; and quar- 
rels, not unfrequently ending in a fight, are continually arising 
between the porters of this class and private porters seeking 
employment about the wharfs. 

All the meters and porters we have thus described belong to 
the fellowship of Billingsgate porters; but there is also another 
company of porters called the fellowship of tackle-house 
and ticket porters; and the respective limits of each, which 
are not very clearly defined, occasion differences which are 
not always amicably settled. In this fellowship, as in the 
other, there is an aristocracy and a commonalty. The privilege 
of the tackle-house porter is to keep a tackle house, or place 
where ropes, ladders, or other machinery called tackle, necessary 
for loading and unloading carts and waggons, are kept. There 
are about a dozen of these functionaries, who are appointed 
by the twelve chief Companies, and are often members of the 
Court of Common Council. The work to be done is performed 
by the ticket-porters, and would doubtless be performed to the 
satisfaction of the public, were it not for the prejudice of em- 
ployers in favour of reasonable rates of remuneration, and of 
doing their owa work by their own servants. 

It appears that the innkeepers of the City have set up a claim 
to unload their own waggons in the markets, on the plea that the 
— and carmen they are obliged to employ were sufficient 

or the work, without the interference of a privileged class. This 

claim has been several times before the Court of Common 
Council, but upon the final report of a committee appointed to 
consider the subject (12th December, 1833), it was resolved that 
** The claim of the innkeepers to unload would be an usurpation 
of the rights of the ticket porters, and that all lawful means 
should be taken to enforce the employment of ticket porters in 
the delivery of provisions brought to market by waggons and 
carts.” * 

We are told that by the custom of the City, no parcel, how- 





* * Report of the Commissioners,’ page 185. 


Vor. XXXIX,. No. II. Mm 
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ever small, can be carried for hire from one part of the City to 
another except by a ticket porter, but the rule is of course con- 
tinually evaded. 

We know that at steam-packet wharfs and railroad stations it 
is desirable to protect the public against the intrusion of vagrants, 
but thisin practice is not done in the City; and the object cannot 
be attained while the ticket porters are allowed to regulate their 
own charges by the rules of the fellowship, and to maintain a 
monopoly sufficiently extensive to render them independent of 
a at moderate rates of remuneration. Ticket porters 
in the City are therefore seldom at hand when really required, 
and are sometimes looked upon with as much suspicion by 
persons of moderate means as tax gatherers, any ragged 
urchin being often entrusted with a carpet bag in preference to 
a member of the fellowship. 

The ticket porters restrict their numbers to 500. The working 
members of the Billingsgate fellowship amount, as we have ob- 
served, to 1,600. Assuming that between these bodies, which mono- 
polise the whole legal porterage of the City, there are 2,000 | 
11. per week, the sum paid to them by the public is 100,000/., an 
as a large proportion of their labour is, as we have seen, forced 
upon those who could do without it, we may fairly conclude that 
the municipal tax occasioned by the porter’s monopoly cannot 
be less than ten per cent. on this sum, or about 10,0007. 

Another portion of the carrying trade of the City, or rather 
of the whole Metropolis and surrounding districts, is the exclusive 
privilege of the Wermnen'’s Company; a body which, like 
the two companies of fellowship porters, is dependent upon the 
authority of the Corporation. The monopoly of labour held 
by this Company is very extensive, embracing the whole 
of the river navigation, from Staines to Yantlet Creek. No 
person can ply for hire on the river except in certain flat-bottomed 
ferry boats, and barges, above Kingston, who is not a member 
of the Watermen’s , ral 

There is probably no person resident in London who, at some 
time or other, has not had to complain of annoyance from the 
abuse or the extortions of Thames watermen ; but the evil to the 
majority has been greatly abated by the new quays and piers at 
which the steam boats now land their passengers. Still it has 
not been got rid of, and a continual war is carried on between 
the Watermen’s Company and a large section of the publie, en- 
tailing serious burdens in the shape of informations, fines, and 
expenses of litigation. Not a steam boat is put upon the river 
that has not a battle to fight with the Watermen’s Company. 
All hands on board are required to be free watermen, no matter 
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what amount of skill or intelligence could be obtained without 
this qualification. For along time the Watermen’s Company 
sought to prevent steam boats coming higher up the river than 
Blackwall; and watermen may yet not unfrequently be seen 
courting danger in their unsafe cockle-shell wherries, and barges 
loaded to the water’s edge, to make out a case against their for- 
midable competitors. Of late the watermen have set up small 
steam boats of their own, and their efforts at the present moment 
are chiefly directed to the maintaining a monopoly of the best 
landing places, by indicting the proprietors of steal plore for en- 
croachments upon the river. 

We have said that it is the interest of the public that the right 
of plying for hire should be under proper regulations, and un- 
doubtedly they are required upon the water, where life and 
property may at any moment be placed in the utmost peril. 

he power, therefore, should exist, somewhere, of preventing any 
one from plying on the river who could not prove his skill in 
the management of a pair of oars, and give evidence.of good 
character. This, however, would be a different thing to 
granting a monopoly of the river to a trades union, which 
admits its members upon the sole qualification of having paid 
certain fees and fines to the master and wardens of the Company. 

The number of freemen watermen is supposed to be between 
four and five thousand; the number alone of boats licensed to 
carry ay ge was 2,728 on the Ist of January, 1836;* their 
earnings, it is said, but not on good authority, have been re- 
duced by the introduction of steam, and if we consider the 
length of navigation subject to this monopoly, we think its cost 
to the public cannot be estimated at less than the amount which 
we have assumed to be the burden occasioned by the two com- 
panies of fellowship porters.+ 

The following extract from the Report of the Committee of 
1836, on the coal trade, will show the nature of its operation, 
page 194: 


* The men employed in working coal barges must be lightermen ; other- 
wise, if I saw a man at work, not a freeman, I could take him to the police 
office, and he would be fined 10/. I would mention an instance; I have a 
boat keeper ; and the other day a man and woman came and said to m 
man, ‘ Will you put us on board the steam boat, if you please?’ He too 
the man and woman in, and when they got into the boat, he said, ‘ Never 
mind, my man, I shall not want to go on board now, row me ashore.’ He 
took the 6d.; they immediately wéut to the police office, and my man was 





* Appendix to Report on the Port of London, p. 233, The licences granted 
by the Trinity Board are under 200. 

¢ The Trinity House Corporation share to some extent in the monopoly of the 
Watermen’s Company, having the power to license certain king’s seamen, besides 
pilots, to ply upon the river. 
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convicted in a penalty of 10/. and costs ; and if my son had not been there 
and paid the fine for him, he must have gone to gaol.” 

Another trading monopoly dependent upon the Corporation 
is that of the Sworn Brokers. A broker is a factor, or agent, who 
makes it his business to sell goods on commission. ‘The trade is 
one of many ramifications, as stock brokers, wool brokers, skin 
brokers, &c.; all of whom are required to pay an annual tax or 
rent of 5/. to the Corporation, and to find sureties for the pay- 
ment of this sum, and for honest dealing. The brokers are 
licensed by the Court of Aldermen. Many practise without being 
licensed—but the number who find it necessary to get licensed, 
either to avoid a prosecution in the Mayor’s Court, or for the 
sake of business connected with the Corporation, is still consider- 
able. The amount of rents and fines on the admission of brokers, 
received by the City in the year 184], was 3,892/. From the 
evidence taken before the Commissioners, it does not appear that 
this system of licensing affords the slightest protection to the 
public against the misconduct of an agent beyond that which is 
open to all in the ordinary civil and criminal courts. The 
brokers’ rents are simply a tax of precisely the same kind as the 
Government tax paya le in the name of licences, by solicitors. 

A tax or duty inconsiderable in amount is levied by the City 
on all oil, wine, and spirits, imported into London by the river. 
When landed they are gauged by an officer of the Corporation 
called the Deputy Gauger. One-third of his charges go to the 
City, and he is allowed to retain the rest for the profit and ex- 
penses of his office. In the year 1841 we find the City portion 
of this tax was 381/. 5s. 7d. The public, therefore, paid the 
por 2 | gauger 1,143/. 16s 9d. The Dock Companies have ob- 
tained an exemption from this impost. Besides, however, the 
charge for gauging, a direct duty of 4s. per ton, or 2s. per pipe, 
is levied upon all wines in the port of London, producing an 
average sum of of 3,600/.; forming part of the fund now devoted 
to the approaches of London bridge. 

A similar sum is also collected by the City for sealing and 
stamping weights and measures. This amounted in the year 
1841 to only 58/. '7s.; but the salary and fees of the officers ap- 
pointed to collect this sum, the four ale-conners and two sealers 
of weights and measures, were stated by the City Revenue Com- 
mittee to amount, in 1833, to 368/. 12s. 6d. 

A crowd of other items, some of them reasonable charges, 
others heavy exactions, are included under the general head of 
market tolls, and rents of stalls, standings, &c. ‘The amount of 


a kJ given by the Chamberlain, was as follows for the 
year — 
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eS & &£ 
Rents and Tolls of Leadenhall Market; - 2,523 12 94 
i ‘i Newgate Market - 8,948 3 4 
“ ns Farringdon Market . 902 6 0 
ya *e Smithfield Market - 6,449 0 9 
as ~ Billingsgate Market . 98,807 17 11 
£16,226 0 91 
Charges. ‘ ‘ , ‘ 8,995 7 8 


£7,230 13 14 


The charges here stated give but a very inadequate idea of 
the real cost to the public of maintaining these markets. ‘The 
right to hold markets, and to prevent any other markets being 
established within seven miles of London without the consent 
of the City, is claimed as one of the dearest privileges of the 
Corporation. In its defence but a short time back the whole 
market revenues for many years were absorbed. It ‘is not too 
much to assert, that through the resistance of the City to the 
removal of Smithfield cattle market, and the establishment of 
abattoirs in the suburbs, in the place of common slaughter- 
houses, the sum of 150,000/. was sunk and: lost between the 
parties immediately concerned. In this great struggle the 
re ena came off triumphant: a prouder victory than that 
of Wellington over Napoleon at Waterloo was won by the Market 
Committee of the Court of Common Council: they enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having aearly ruined the projector of the change, 
and, although atan enormous cost to the City, preserved the right of 
driving horned beasts in the day-time through crowded streets* and 
of slaughtering sheep in cellars; a right which they continue to 
exercise at the present day. With better intention, but with 
great want of prudence, astilllarger sum was sunk in building the 
new Farringdon Market. Here, however, a real nuisance was 
abated in removing the old market, and the loss, by the new, 
falls upon Government, which was foolish enough to advance the 
money required, on the security of tolls which cannot be col- 
lected.+ In defiance of sanitory reports, the market for raw, 
—— hides continues to be held under the windows of the East 

ndia House, which, in consequence, are on one side obliged 





* A large proportion of the beasts brought to Smithfield are sold before they 
come to market, and are merely driven there in compliance with the market rules, 
and to pay the market dues. After two applications to Parliament had been de- 
feated by the Corporation, a cattlemarket was established at Islington, but it failed, 
as it was foreseen it would do, through the continued existence of Smithfield market, 
and compensation clauses introduced by the City. 

+ The tolls collected in 1841 amounted to 902/, 6s, Od. ; the expenses were 
9091. 14s, Od. 
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to be nailed up; and not one of these markets is on a satisfactory 
footing, although large sums are continually expended in what 
are deemed to be improvements. : 

Fees to Officers of the Corporation form another serious 1m- 
post, the particulars of which, however, do not appear in the 

ublished annual accounts; but a return of these fees, furnished 
by the officers themselves, will be found in the Report of the 
Sub-Revenue Committee. The amount of fees received for 
services of all kinds, by officers of the Corporation in 1833, 1s 
stated in that report, which was referred to by Lord Brougham, 
to have been 74,440/. 6s. 8d. (p. 64); but this sum ineludes 
metage charges for the same year, fees of district surveyors, 
allowance to committees, &c., amounting to 44,246/. 1s. 2d. 
This sum we shall deduct from the former, for the purpose of 
keeping the more important items distinctly before us in one 
summary. 

The amount of fees, therefore, which we can only state under 
the head of sundries, is 30,194/. 5s. 6d. It is impossible here, 
in our space, to give the particulars of these charges, because the 
offices under the Corporation are almost innumerable, and every 
officer, with here and there an exception, is privileged to exact 
fees from the public. Every item, however, of the account is 
stated, in full, in the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee, 
printed by the authority of the Corporation. 

Some reduction has been made in these fees since 1833, but to 
how trifling an extent will be seen by the long list of fees autho- 
rized to be taken by the town clerk, over and above his salary, 
as adopted by the Court of Common Council at the last election 
of town clerk in May, 1842.* 

Payment by fees is sometimes a means of stimulating an officer 
to attend to his duty, but it is apt to be a very dangerous one for 
the public interest, where the office held is‘one of trust and respon- 
sibility. What would be said of a general, if he allowed a sentry 
at the outposts to receive rations from an enemy’s — What is 
thought of the mistress of a family professing to see after her own 
affairs, and yet allowing her servants to receive a commission or 
per centage upon her butcher’s and baker’s bills? There is but 
one step from a fee toa bribe. A channel of communication, 
which might be turned to purposes of corruption, is opened, 
which should for ever remain closed. If a fee be 5s., what is to 
hinder an applicant, affecting indignation at the smallness of the 
amount, ool offering instead a handsome gratuity of 5/.? Hap- 
pily we are assured that in the City the offer would be indig- 





* See Addenda, 
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nantly rejected ; and it is some comfort to be informed, that all the 
officers of the Corporation are men of such high character, that 
no one of them was ever known to accept a shilling more for his 
services than he had been warranted to charge by the strict 
terms of his engagement. But for this, and judging only from 
our experience of the shortness of memory to which public offi- 
cers at the west end of the metropolis are occasionally subject, we 
should have inferred that in the returns made by the City officers 
of the amount received by them in fees for 1833, there might 
still be something forgotten. Repudiating the idea, we shall 
abide by the strict letter of the Report. 

Among the authorized fees of the officers of the Corporation, 
we must notice those collected on petitions. The subject was 
brought before the House of Lords, on the complaint of Mr 
Lowe, a respectable hatter in Fleet street, that he had been de- 
terred from memorialising the Courtof Common Council in favour 
of a new pier at Blackfriars bridge, because of a charge of 
1/. 3s. 6d., made by the town clerk on the presentation of every 
petition. ‘That such is the practice of the Court, would appear 
from the following extract from the minute book of the West 
London Union :— 

Dec. 9, 1841. Paid Clerk of Common Council fees on pre- 
sentation of the petition from the Board relating to 
vagrant poor - 2©= =2= 2 «© = «© £1 3 6 

If a Board of Guardians be taxed for petitioning, it was not 
likely that Mr Lowe would escape; but we are informed his state- 
ment was inaccurate, and that fees are only charged when peti- 
tioners are referred to a committee for examination. We see not 
the force of the distinction, but we would not deprive the Corpo- 
ration of its benefit. Petitions which are expected to lead to no 
result, may be presented without charge; but if the petitioner 
be a poor retail tradesman, threatened with ruin by a prosecution 
in the Lord Mayor’s Court, for non-payment of freedom fines, | 
and hoping to get his case examined by a committee of his bro- 
ther tradesmen, in the Court of Common Council, he must sub- 
mit to charges corresponding in amount to those which are 
demanded of” the rich applicants for private bills in the House of 
Lords, or the House of Commons.* It is said that the amount 
of fees received on petitions by the officers of the Corporation do 
not exceed 100/.; the marvel is that it should exceed 10/., for 
it must be a strong case of public or private grievance that would 
induce individuals to pay 1/. 3s. 6d. for a single hearing beforea 
committee of the Corporation. 





* Many fees formerly received by officers of the House of Commons have been 
abolished on the motion of Mr Hume, and the whole will probably follow, 
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Our notice of the peculiar local imposts levied in the Cit 
would not be complete if we omitted to mention a tax (thoug 
small in amount) collected once in three years for keepin 
up the staff of the ancient train bands of the City: it is calle 
the trophy tax, and produces about 2,300/. which is apportioned 
to the tifferent individuals composing the staff by the Common 
Councilmen of the Wards. 

We close the list with a tax which affects, to a more serious 
extent than any of the above, the inhabitants of the whole me- 
tropolis: the tax on coals. 

he duties on coals collected by the City are 1s. 1d. per ton, 
whether brought by land or water; for coals cannot be sent out 
of Lancashire by railroad to London without paying these duties 
to City collectors. Owing, however, to the curious but 
customary mode of keeping the City accounts, a duty of only 4d. 
appears in the annual statement of what is called the City 
state. The duty of 8d. and the duty of Id. are omitted 
from the statement, on the ground that these duties are levied for 
specific objects ; and the citizens are supposed to have no in- 
terest in the inquiry whether the whole of the money is applied 
as intended, or any portion of it is wasted in patronage. 

We are enabled, however, to make out a rough skeleton of 

the account with the assistance of Parliamentary returns. 


COAL DUTIES FOR THE YEAR 1841. 
Duty of 4d. ae ton paid to the account of the City Estate £48,521 17 2 


* Duty of 8d. per ton, paid to the London-bridge Ap- 
proaches Fund . : : r 96,232 11 10 
Duty of 1d. paid to the Coal Market Fund ‘ ° 12,002 2 11 
£156,756 11 11 
Drawbacks on Coalexported . ‘ . ‘ 3,869 2 6 


Charges for Expenses of Management. £152,887 9 5 


Paid out of the proceeds of the Duty of 4d. £238 10 0 


aa ~ 8d. 1,393 8 0 
wf . a 1d. 2,704 2 0 
—=—— 4336 0 0 


£148,551 9 5 

Compensation to discharged Coal Meters, £12,981 19 1 
” ” ” 2,908 4 5—— 15,890 3 6 
£132,661 5 11 


The proceeds arising from the duty of 8d. per ton, were 
mortgaged for 1,000,000/. sterling, on account of the approaches 





* The amount of this duty should be exactly double the amount of the duty of 4d., 
but the Parliamentary Returns (No, 467) are made up to a different period of the 
year to that of the City Estate. 
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to London bridge ; the whole of which has been expended by the 
Corporation. The same revenue has been further mortgaged to 
the year 1862, and on it 400,000/. have been raised in two sums, 
part only for City improvements, and part for improvements at 
the west end, under the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
Out of the proceeds arising from the duty of 1d., the balance re- 
maining after the expenses noticed have been deducted, is in- 
vested in the New 3} per Cents; forming a large accumulatin 
fund.* The sum invested in the year 1841 was 7,712/. 14s. 8d. 
As coals are as much a necessary of life as bread, we agree with 
Mr Hume, that the propriety of such a duty, under any circum- 
stances, must rest upon very questionable'grounds. But if coals 
are to be taxed, it is obvious the tax should be like the excise 
duties, general, and not local. The dearness of fuel in London, 
as compared with its price at Manchester, is a natural disadvan- 
tage to the manufacturing industry of the pig wet and it is 
not the interest of the citizens to increase this disadvantage by 
duties from which every other town in England is exempt. It 
would have been better policy for the local objects of the city, to 
have allowed a drawback to the amount of the freight upon all 
coals imported into London, than to have augmented the natural 
cost of transport by a tax. It was shown by the Hand-loom Com- 
missioners, that it has been chiefly the price of coals which has 
changed the original seat of many of our staple manufactures, 
and driven them, one after another, to the northern districts. 
The City coal duty is, however, not the only cause of the 
comparatively high price of coals in the metropolis. One was 
roved to be the monopoly regulations of the coal owners in the 
orth; a question upon which we cannot now enter; but another 
cause is the defective wharfage and bad harbour regulations of the 
portof London. We have seen that 30,000/. per annum are 
collected in river tolls and tonnage‘dues by the Corporation, and 
considering that this in fifty years is a million and a half of 
money, it is hard to believe that, if it had been judiciously and 
economically expended, a public wharf and road-way might not 
have been formed along both banks of the river from Blackwall 
to London bridge, alongside of which every ship in the river 
might have unloaded at high water. The want of this or of 
collier docks, or of other facilities for discharging shipping, and 
of a navigation committee composed of men familiar with naviga- 
tion, leads to the regulation that the collier ships coming into 
the river, with some few exceptions, as for the gas works, are 
obliged to discharge their cargo into barges, in the narrow part 





* This fund, so invested, amounted, in 1838, to 38,287/, 2s, Gd.; it is therefore 
at the present moment probably 70,000/. 
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of the river called the pool ; and we may easily see how that en- 
hances the price of coals. 

1. The pool being always crowded, the last arrivals must wait at 
Blackwall or Greenwich their turn to come up the river; and 
that turn may be materially delayed by the slow deliveries of 
the ships first arrived, all perhaps under the orders of the Com- 
mittee of Factors, who avowedly seek to keep up prices by limit- 
ing thesupply. ‘This delay in the river has obviously a most ma- 
terial effect upon the charge for freight.* 2. The coals must be 
discharged into barges, and this makes them subject to the 
charges of the publicans and coal-whippers,+ and the barge own- 
ers, or lightermen of the Watermen’s Company. 

3. The inconvenience of discharging in the river es 
more or less, most of the coalowners to employ the weighers 
and weighing machines provided by the Committee of Factors, 
and so to become a party to all the regulations for what is called 
the benefit of the trade. 

Thus it happens that, while the duty on coals is but 1s. 1d. per 
ton, it costs more than this sum to deliver a ton of coals into a 
barge at the ship’s side in the Pool;{ and freight by the barge, 
and delivery at some wharf above bridge, have still to be paid 
for. A witness before the Coal Committee of 1836, Mr 5 J. 
Hubbard, estimates the loss thus incurred at 4s. per ton (p. 201). 
Assuming it to be 2s., the loss would be upwards of 250,000/. 
per annum; and should it be but sixpence per ton, the sum is 
sufficiently large to call for inquiry into the means by which such 
a saving might possibly be effected. 

This naturally leads us to the subject of the Conservancy of 
the River, which we must not pass without a word. The power 
of sy pre for the navigation of the Thames is divided 

the 





between ondon Corporation and the Trinity Board. 

* « The charges are the following :— d. 
Metage, 3d., half borne by the ship - - + 1% 
Tret, ll. percent. - - - ° ° - 2 
Discount and Scorage - - - - - 4 
Stamps and incidental Expenses - - - if 
Factorage - - - * e« ¢€ 2 
Commission, 10 per cent. - = = +H 

l 12 ” 


—‘ Committee of 1836 on the Coal Trade,’ p. 64. 

+ An account of the publicans and coalwhippers will be found in the same 
Report, p. 144 to 155. The greater part of these men obtain employment through 
the agency of the publicans—the condition being that from 8s. to 12s. per week 
out of their wages shall be spent at the public-house in drink. 

} Mr J. Thompson, a shipowner, states that a ship could make a third more 
voyages if allowed to discharge immediately upon entering the river, and that the 
loss to a large collier while detained in the river is between Si, and 4/. per day.— 
* Report for 1838,’ p. 18. _ 
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This is another Corporation, similar in constitution to the 
trade companies of the City, and which was poy originally 
only a trades union of Deptford pilots, until by the charter of 
Henry VIII, in 1515, it obtained those extensive powers over 
the interests of navigation and commerce which it continues to 
possess. It is governed by a master, four wardens, eight assist- 
ants, and thirty-one elder brothers, with an unlimited number of 
inferior brethren, named younger brothers. Its powers are to 
erect lighthouses on every part of the coast, and to collect tolls 
for them from all shipping; to regulate and charge for the quan- 
tities of ballast taken from the river; to settle rates of pilotage ; 
to decide as judges in certain cases of the complaints of officers 
and seamen, subject to an appeal to the Admiralty; to examine 
the mathematical scholars of Christ’s Hospital, and to pre- 
vent foreign seamen serving without licence on board an English 
ship. ‘The receipts and expenses of the Deptford Trinity House 
Society in the year 1840, as given in a Parliamentary Return 
printed July, 1842 (No. 448), were as follows :— 


. « & 
Lighthouses - - - - - - - - 140,021 1 13 
itto transferred or purchased - - - - 56,033 0 4 
Rents, Dividends, and Commissions - - - - 10,943 411 
Buoyage and Beaconage - - = ee - = 14,071 13 7} 
Ballastage - 7 = 2 2+ © «© «© 83,591 10 24 





£254,650 10 24 


CHARGES. £. s. d. 

Maintenance of Fe wns - 102,655 1 2} 
Ditto of Lighthouses transferred 28,031 18 0 

Ballastage Expenses - - -« 31,622 6 9} 
Buoyage and onagedo, - - 9,230 0 5 

Commission on Collection of Light Dues 5,501 7 64 
Ditto on Transferred Account - 2,347 11 10 
Salaries to the Twenty Elder Brethren , 7,000 0 0 
Secretary, Clerks, and Messengers - 6,394 19 0 
Stationery and Office Expenses - 1,126 10 8 
House Expenses, Dinnersand Processions 3,469 6 4 
Building the Argus Steam-boat - 14,081 12 2 
Deficiency on account of Pensions 29,739 2 6 
Law and Sundry Expenses - 543.19 3 


241,743 15 85 


Balance of the whole account - £12,906 14 6 





When we first stumbled upon the particulars of this account 
(which it has cost us some trouble to analyse and put into an 
intelligible form), they reminded us of Milton’s description of 
the Empire of Chaos, and we felt that, instead of ever getting 
to the bottom of our subject, we were like Satan finding, in his 
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voyage to the upper regions, only an unfathomable abyss, and 
in the lowest deep a lower still.” But we have but brief space 
for comment upon the affairs of the Trinity House Society. 

What is called the net revenue of this Corporation is applied 
in pensions to the relief of disabled seamen, and the maintenance 
of their widows and orphans; but considering the importance of 
good ports, and the number of vessels annually lost by keeping out 
at sea in bad weather, to avoid heavy port charges, we agree with 
Mr M‘Culioch, that this class of persons should be relieved from 
some other fund, in order that the charges upon vessels entering 
our ports might be reduced to the lowest possible amount con- 
sistent with an efficient state of harbour service.* 

In all other matters not included in the powers of the Trinity 
Corporation, the government of the river is in the hands of the 
Lord Mayor and the Navigation Committee, appointed by the 
Court of Common Council. The Lord Mayor is chief con- 
servator of the Thames, and of part of the Medway. The Har- 
hour Master is appointed by the Lord Mayor; and we have seen 
that the Lord Mayor for the time being is merely the Alderman 
in rotation; a male of appointment by which the ablest member 
of the court only takes his turn with the most incompetent. 

Although the Trinity Board charge for all the ballast raised 
in the river, they decline, except as an occasional work of supe- 
rerogation, to remove mud banks, shoals, or other obstructions, 
the materials of which are of no use for ballasting purposes. On 
the other hand, the London Corporation say this is a duty not 
belonging to the Conservancy of the River; so that between the 
two bodies, this most important branch of the navigation service 
is generally neglected, or left to the government engineers and 
private parties, who sometimes interfere. 

Besides the Lord Mayor and the Navigation Committee, there 
are Courts of Conservancy, one of which was held in March last, 
and which we may describe :—Four juries, each composed of 24 
jurymen, for the four counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and 
Kent, were summoned to report upon the state of the river. 
Having been assembled, and addressed by the Recorder, each 
jury was put separately on board a steam boat; and the four, after 
making several voyages, on different days, attended by the City 
Solicitor, along the banks of the river, made their presentment, 
in the usual style of an inquest jury, of nuisances which they 
considered ought to be abated. 





* See the articles, ‘Trinity House,’ ‘ Lighthouses,’ and ‘ Ballast,’ in 
M‘Culloch’s Commercial Directory ; and a pamphlet by C. Richardson, Esq., on 
Trinity House Light Dues, published by E, Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate street. 
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It is impossible to conceive of a more clumsy and inefficient 
mode for procuring the discharge of duties belonging chiefly to 
the province of skilful and scientific civil engineers. Ninety-six 
tradesmen, called from their business occupations, at a serious ex- 
er to pronounce an opinion upon questions of navigation, em- 

ankment, and hydrography, upon which it is more than probable 
not sixteen in the HN number had ever before bestowed a 
passing thought. Some of them, however, it appeared, had pro- 
perty on the banks, and hence a resolution of the Middlesex 
jury, deprecating all interference with the rights of private wharf- 
ingers, to carry into effect the great public improvements pro- 
— by Mr Martin and Sir i Trench along the “nation’s 

ighway.’ 

This is the nature of what is called local government for the 
port of London, the seat of British commerce, the first port in 
the world. It would be folly to wonder at its results. We still 
hear of collisions in the Pool—of ships detained in the river for 
want of accommodation, long enough to make a voyage to Scot- 
land and back; we see at every tide a fleet of coal barges, 
loaded to the water’s edge, floating broadside down the stream 
in the most intricate part of the navigation; we see encroach- 
ments permitted on every side, so that the forty feet — along 
the Thames, formed by Sir Christopher Wren, between London 
and Blackfriars bridge, is now wholly lost to the public, while 
every public quay is leased out to individual wharfingers, as if it 
were a tampllie gate ona private road. We can feel no astonish- 
ment that these things should be while the conservancy of the 
tiver remains as we have described; but it may excite surprise 
that Government should not long ago have interfered, and that 
the vast commercial interests affected by the system should 
still be forgotten or neglected by British statesmen. 

We have now stated the nature and effect of the local imposts 
peculiar to the City, and proceed to glance at the City adminis- 
tration of the local rates, to whith all parts of the metropolis are 
equally subject. 

We will take, first, the Police Rate. 

One of the greatest practical reforms in the local government 
of the metropolis was the institution of the metropolitan police. 
This was the work of Sir Robert Peel, but it was left incomplete, 
and has remained so up to the present moment, through the in- 
fluence of the City a. The police of the whole of the 
metropolis, and of the surrounding districts, is under one admi- 
nistration—the City alone excepted. The consequences of this 
exception will be partly explained in the following figures :— 
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Original estimate from the Police Commissioners of what 


would be the cost of watching the City, under th gz. « d. 
metropolitan police. ° ‘ - £24,650 0 Of 
Cost of the police for Marylebone, in 1841 : 
Collected from the Parish ‘ £15,191 0 0 
Received from the Treasury ° 6,765 9 0 
21,956 9 Of 
Cost of the City police for 1841 : 
Collected from the Parishes ‘ £33,522 4 1 
Received from the City Estate . 11,007 19 2 
» from other sources . 1,760 16 4 
46,290 19 7} 


The sum here stated as the cost of the City police is exclu- 
sive of 8,479/. 6s. 1ld., charged in the account of the City 
estate as the expenses of the unpaid magistracy for 1841; and 
exclusive, also, of the expenses connected with all the prisons. 
Among what are called the expenses of the magistracy, the 
following items appear to belong to the above account :— 


Upper Marshal, Under Marshal, and two Marshalmen 1,832 10 0 

Wages and Pensions of Police Constables connected with 
the justice rooms ‘ ; ° - 1,000 0 0 
Police Committee. ° . . - 200 0 0 
Allowance of clothing and sundry expenses of constables 234 2 5 

Solicitor’s bill of disbursements on account of the police 
and magistracy, 1,524/. Os. 11d., say one-half - 762 0 5 
Stopping up streets for public processions ° - 830 0 6 
£3,858 13 4 


Thus the expense of the City police for the year 1841 (adding 
this amount to the preceding), was 50,149/. 12s, 11d.; exceeding, 
by 30,000/., the expense of the metropolitan police for the arish 
of Marylebone for the same year—a parish containing a larger 
population, and, according to the Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sioners, more difficult to watch than the City, on account of the 
numerous open areas of the private houses. 

The causes of this disproportionate expenditure are simple. 
They are, Ist, the institution of the City police as an inde- 
pendent administration ; 2nd, the interference of the Corpora- 
tion with police management. ‘The comparative economy of the 
metropolitan police arises chiefly from its consolidation. The 
estimate of the Metropolitan Police Commissioners proceeded 
on the supposition that 400 policemen would be sufficient for the 
City. Mr Commissioner Harvey employs 542, exclusive of the 





* For the particulars of this account see Addenda. 

+ Parliamentary Returns of the Metropolitan Police, No. 88. 

¢ See Addenda, 

In stating the cost of the police of Marylebone and the police of the City, we are 
obliged to compare the sums received, rather than the sums expended, as there is no 
official account of the separate expenses of the police for Marylebone. 
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ward headles and constables in the pay of the Corporation. Nor 
is the latter number too great, while the City provides exclu- 
sively for its own watching. If Marylebone did the same, it 
would probably require a corresponding augmentation of its 
present force. But Marylebone has this advantage over the 
City: at any moment of an apprehended local disturbance, the 
whole body of the metropolitan police, 4,000 strong, can be 
brought to the spot;* while, from the constant communication 
kept up between all the members of the different corps, a house 
cannot be broken open in Marylebone without the fact being 
known in a few hours to every constable walking between Rich- 
mond and Barking—the City constables excepted. ‘The police 
magistrates of the City hold no communication with any police 
offices but their own, and contribute no information to the ‘ Hue 
and Cry.’ On great emergencies the Lord Mayor can invite 
the metropolitan police force into the City; but, a, 
there is no co-operation. This state of things must obviously 
inerease expense, and entail the most serious evils upon the 
metropolis at large. A thief, living in the City, robs in West- 
minster ; a thief, living in Westminster, robs in the City: and 
both find themselves comparatively safe from pursuit. 

We might speak with commendation of the efficiency of the 
police force under Mr Commissioner Harvey ; but this is irrele- 
vant : the system (in which he is but an instrument) is bad, and 
the censure it deserves admits of no qualification. 

We need scarcely attempt to explain how the interference of 
twenty-six amateur justices of the peace affects the expenses of 
the force, One item will indicate the nature of a number of 
others upon which we have not space or time to dwell. 

* Poundage (4 percent.) on the collection of the Police 

Rate for 1841 . . ; ° . . £1,314 11s. 3d.” 

This is a sum sufficient for the collection of all the rates levied 
in the City; and 1,000/. of the amount is absolutely thrown 
away. A police clerk would collect the whole rate for 3002. ; 
and, we believe, a proposition to do so has been made, with an 
offer of security for the money passing through his hands. 


* Metropolitan police serving in 1841: | City police serving in 1843, under Mr 





19 Superintendents Commissioner Harvey and Superinten- 
109 Inspectors dents (exclusive of the Constables of the 
459 Sergeants justice rooms) : 

8,807 Police constables 13 Inspectors 
—_— 50 Sergeants 
4,504 * 479 Police Constables 





542 
If the City proportion of policemen to the population were followed throughout, 
the metropolitan police force would require to be augmented from 4,394 to 8,145. 
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But the cost of the police is of secondary moment compared 
with the efficiency of police justice. How is this secured in the 
City? We have before observed that, among the Aldermen, 
there are some who possess the qualifications of good magistrates ; 
but here we detect again the same vice in the system which we 
noticed when referring to the office of Mayor. The seat of jus- 
oy at Guildhall may to-day be filled by Solon—to-morrow, by 

idas. 

The Aldermen are men of business—some of them engaged in 
large commercial speculations: it would be unreasonable to 
expect them to devote the whole of their time to the magisterial 
bench: the duties are, therefore, discharged by rotation; and 
what is the result? Twenty-six Aldermen have twenty-six dif- — 
ferent minds—twenty-six different notions of justice; and no 
one day in the year is a rule of law or equity laid down at Guild- 
hall that is not violated the next. One Alderman is a friend of 
the poor law ; another has a tenderness for vagrants. An assist- 
ant overseer brings up a sturdy beggar for punishment; and 
thanks heaven, = ah 4 has got out of the Court, that he was 
not himself sent to the Compter for his pains. One Alderman 
listens only to the evidence; another to the dictates of a kind 
heart. The prisoner at the bar, accused of a misdemeanour, has 
a wife and five children; and the worthy Alderman observes, 
‘God help you, my poor fellow, you should not have been 
brought here : I will remit the penalty in your case. Go home; 
and, here, take this half-crown.” The effect of this alternate 
severity and leniency may be observed any day in the week, by 
those who will take the trouble to visit Guildhall and listen to 
the conversation passing between individuals in the crowd, wait- 
ing for a summons or a hearing, and the officers at the door. 
‘*Who will be sitting Alderman to-day?” ‘Mr Alderman ——.” 
*‘ Then I shall go home; he won’t do for me.” ‘ Who shall 
you have next week?” ‘“ Mr Alderman .” & He’s my 
man.” 

It is but a poor compensation for these evils that one Alderman 
has rendered eminent service to the citizens in rooting out nests 
of swindlers. It is useful to have such a magistrate, although 
but occasionally active ; but why, ifsuch a magistrate be required, 
not employ one (no matter how high the salary) to be constantly 
at his post. Delay in the administration of justice is now a source 
of constant complaint; and, to our thinking, few complaints can 
relate to a more serious grievance. Justice should never slumber : 
the isterial watch should be like the watch on the quarter- 
deck of a man-of-war, where one officer relieves another every 
three or six hours, and the deck is never deserted. It is some- 
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? 
what different in the City. “The whole forenoon wasted. 
** One o’clock, and no Alderman”—*“ two o’clock, and no Alder- 
man”—three o’clock, and possibly an Alderman, with his mind 
distracted, perhaps, with the affairs of the Talacre Association : 
something there requiring to be explained. What, alas! to such 
a man, is the explanation of a poor suitor of his private wrongs ! 

In the ogee of magistrates various questions arise. It 
may be doubted by some whether they should be appointed by 
the Crown, or the people; but there ought to be no question in 
the mind of any reflecting man of the impropriety of putting 
upon the Bench a class of men with whom the interests of the 
public are necessarily a subordinate consideration to the pursuits 
of trade. ‘The rule that should apply to this is that of the old 
rebuke, ‘ You cannot serve God and Mammon.” A judge 
should be secured against the temptation and the power of 
engaging in traffic. We need not adduce instances of its 
tendency to blunt the sense of those moral faculties which, 
in a magistrate, are most essential to the functions of his 
office. But we might, were it necessary, state the particulars 
of a case, with which we were personally conversant, of an 
Alderman, now deceased, twice Lord Mayor of London, whose 
dulness of moral perception had become so great, by the not- 
over-scrupulous pursuit of mercantile gains, that he could see 
nothing wrong, when acting as assignee in a bankrupt estate, in 
proving his own debt in three different forms, to obtain three 
dividends, where other creditors were only receiving one. For- 
tunately he was set right in his mistake, though somewhat 
roughly, by the Lord Chancellor, in consequence of whose 
decree upwards of 1,000/. were returned to the estate. A more 
recent case is fresh in the memory of every one, of another 
Alderman, now retired from the Court, but magistrate at the time 
for Southwark, who could perceive no public scandal in attending 
to his magisterial duties while in custody for debt—presuming, we 
suppose, that he was rendering the Jaw ‘a terror to evil-doers’ by 
his personal example, he himself being a prisoner in the hands 
of a sheriff ’s officer, standing in the Court by his side. 

We treat these cases as exceptions to rules. We know, among 
the members of the mercantile community, men of the highest 
honour ; we know, too, that judges have been capable of receiving 
bribes ; although instances of the kind, since the time of Bacon, 
have been rare: we contend only for the axiom, that the business 
of buying and selling is not the best preparation for the duties 
of a judge ; and that a magistrate, whose mind is at one moment 
harassed by losses, the next excited by gains, is not the kind of 
magistrate with whom a citizen of London should be content 

Vor. XXXIX, No. IL Nw 
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while the services of the Lord High Chancellor of England 
could be retained at a less expense than it now costs the public 
for the useless pomp and pageantry connected with the office of 
a Lord Mayor. 

The rates next in order collected by the Corporation are the 
consolidated rate and the sewer rates. The following was the 
amount received on account of these rates in 1841, exclusive of 
former balances in hand :—+ 

£ s. d. 
Consolidated rate for paving, lighting, and cleansing, includ- 

ing compensations and fines - - - - - £- 49,824 5 3 
Sewers rate, including compensations - - - - 14,723 12 0 
Contributed by the City Corporation oe a 150 0 0 





£64,697 17 3 





* « Every public servant, from a parish constable to a prime minister, should be 
paid, that there may be no excuse for the neglect of his duties. But if the national 
poverty be such, that in some cases the country must depend upon the voluntary 
services of those who will work only when it pleases them, the very last public 
servant who should remain unpaid is the judge. Justice is too serious a matter to 
be left in the hands of idle gentlemen who wish to amuse themselves for an hour 
(when they can find no other employment) in hearing causes. If it be important 
to a suitor in Chancery that a properly-qualified judge should be paid for attending 
to his business, it is still more so to a poor man, who is sent to the treadmill, 
because the magistrate will not give himself the trouble of listening to evidence. 
The appointment of unpaid magistrates, by the new town councils, is an evil second 
only to the previous one of a magistracy both unpaid, and selected exclusively for 
their political predilections. What can the poor expect who have to apply for in- 
formation, or redress, at the door of a great man, no matter whether Whig or Tory, 
living in a mansion surrounded by livery servants, or constantly busied in a count- 
ing-house with a host of clerks? What have been, and what will be, the frequent 
answers, as long as the system continues, to humble suitors, who modestly inquire 
when his worship will be at liberty to grant them an audience ?—‘ He is not up 
yet,’ ‘he is at breakfast,’ ‘at dinner,’ ‘ gone out hunting,’ or ‘coursing,’ ‘he is 
engaged with a customer,’ ‘gone upon ’Change,’ ‘exceedingly busy,’ ‘can you 
not call in an hour, or to-morrow?’ or, ‘ Mr Brown, another magistrate, lives 
only five miles off, or at the other end of the town.’ 

“If it be worth while to have a local judge, whether to try a police case, or an 
action at law, it is worth while to have him upon such terms as will command his 
services at the very moment they are required. But there is another evil in an 
unpaid magistracy which it is important to notice. The system is one which pre- 
vents any class of men from training or educating themselves into fitness for the 
office. A man will not serve an apprenticeship to the law, nor even take the 
trouble to read through ‘ Burn’s Justice,’ merely for the sake of benefiting his 
neighbours by the amount of his legal information, Hence, at the moment when 
an efficient magistrate is wanted there are none to be found, and the public are 
placed in the position of being lled ppoint men entirely ignorant of all 
that relates to the duties they are called upon to discharge.”——‘ Westminster Re- 
view,’ 1836. 

A reform has recently taken place in the police offices of Dublin, and a paid 
Barrister is obliged to attend and give up the whole of his time to be present in the 
Court. Two yearsago the duty was left in the hands of one Alderman, one past 
Mayor, and one Barrister, each of whom considered his own private business to have 
the first claim upon his attention. 

+ See ‘ Parliamentary Returns,’ No. 467, 
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The above rates may be considered as one, for both are under 
the same management; and the practice is, if one rate be defi- 
cient, to assist it from the funds of the other. Both rates are 
administered by a committee of the Court of Common Council, 
elected annually, and styled, by Act of Parliament, the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for the City of London. 

The sum collected appears large, and yet the work performed 
does not include a service which might fairly be classed under the 
above head—that of watering the streets. The vast income of 
the Corporation being insufficient for this object, it is only 
attained by subscription. The inhabitants of King William 
street subscribe about 60/. for watering their street ; and we have 
been informed that the sum so subscribed by the inhabitants of 
other streets in the City cannot be less than a thousand pounds. 
The following is the corresponding account of the parish of 





Marylebone :— 

1841. sa ¢& 
Paving, watering, and cleansing - - - - - 25,592 0 3 
Gas Companies - = - - + - - - - 10,147 9 2 

£35,739 9 5 

Chancery proceedings against the vestry - - - 985 15 9 
Sewers rate collected by the Westminster Commissioners 

on a rental of 773,951/. ‘ - - - - - 19,348 15 0 





£56,074 0 2 


We have added Chancery proceedings against the vestry, 
which do not strictly belong to the account, because law ex- 
penses, amounting to 1,599/. 7s., are charged in the account of 
the City consolidated rate. The difference between the amount 
of these rates in Marylebone and the City is chiefly occasioned 
by the sum of 5,611/. 0s. 6d. paid for the purchase of ground 
thrown into the public streets, and the following items, which 

reatly exceeded the cost of all the officers attached to the Mary- 
Thea vestry, for the general business of the parish.* 








1841. £e«. @ 
Salaries to officers (consolidated rate) - - - - - 2,225 16 8 
9.” (sewers rate) - - - - - 1,503 5 0 

£3,729 1 8 

Sundry incidental charges, stamps, stationery, &c. - -» 1,628 8 5 
Allowance from City’s cash fora Summerexcursion - - 150 0 O 


£5,507 10 1 





* The salaries charged under the head of Court house officers for the parish of 
Marylebone, including vestry clerks, surveyor, and paving clerk, amounted in 184], 
to 1,8297. 11s, 8d. ‘The collector’s poundage on account of the rates for paving, 
lighting, watering, and cleansing was about 450/. 
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The incidental charges above mentioned cover, we imagine, 
the tavern expenses, of which there is no separate account, but 
which, according to the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee 
(p- 93), amounted, in the year 1833, to 487/. Is. 1d. 

But whatever waste may arise from the establishment expenses 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, this is a matter of trifling moment, 
compared with the probable loss to the public in the works under- 
taken by the City and the other Boards of Sewers, arising from 
the separate action of these Boards. ‘There are seven Boards of 
Commissioners of Sewers for the metropolis, six on the north 
bank of the river, raising funds by rates, over which the rate 
payers, as a body, have no control, and spending the money in 
repairing or building sewers at different levels, and of different 
forms of construction, all of which, it is needless to say, cannot 
be equally good; but we need not dwell upon this branch of the 
subject, as it is about to be investigated by a Government 
Commission of Inquiry.* 

Here we must conclude our description of the local taxation 
of the City as connected with the Corporation and other corpo- 
rate bodies; but a considerable part of the expenditure of the 
Corporation is sustained by the income derived from real estates 
and trust money, all custahia, with but trifling exceptions, 
to public objects. ‘The income of the Corporation, as derived 
from rents and fines on the renewal of leases, for the year 1841, 
was 57,619/. 17s. 24d. Out of this fund the charges incurred 
for salaries to officers of the Corporation, exclusive of the Cham- 
berlain’s salary, are stated, in the Account of the City Estate 





* « What is wanted is an examination into all the metropolitan Commissions, to 
see whether they cannot be advantageously consolidated into one body. We have 
now on the northern side of the river Thames, the City, the Westminster, the 
Holborn and Finsbury, the Regent street, the Tower Hamlets, and the Stebon 
Heath Commissions : here we have six different Cocamissions, which would require 
months to obtain, even supposing it possible that they should all agree. We have 
running right through the very centre of the Westminster sewage, a sewer of a 
large class, and at considerable depth, constructed about twenty-five to thirty years 
since, belonging to the Crown, and capable of draining an immense district ; yet this 
sewer cannot be touched by the Westminster Commissioners ; then again we have, 
as Mr Donaldson tell us, in his report, the Westminster sewers running from the 
Thames up Tottenham Court Road; to the New Road, then the Holborn and 
Finsbury Sewage commences, and after the sewer passes through the latter district, 
it comes to the county drainage, so that any improvement in the drainage of the 
uplands of the county could not be made without, first, the Westminster Commis- 
sioners constructing a new sewer, or lowering an old one, then the Holborn and 
Finsbury doing the same. So, also, if either Commission wished to divert the 
upland waters, by constructing catch water drains, so as to prevent too great a flow 
down any particular district, and prevent the lower parts of the metropolis from 
being inundated, it cannot be done, and the consequence is that each Commission 
is obliged to cut about and alter the old sewers, to get rid of the evil in the best 
way they can.”— Civil Engineer for February. 
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(page 10), at 2,3067. 5s. 9d. This sum does not include the 
authorized fees receivable from tenants, nor charges for stamps 
and stationery, nor the ordinary expenses upon estates of 
rent, taxes, repairs, &c. 


A clearer idea of Corporation management, of real and trust 
estates may be obtained, from the last published accounts of what 
is called the Irish Society. This is a committee composed of 
six aldermen and nineteen Common Councilmen for managing 
the Irish estates ;* estates which at one time embraced the whole 
county of Londonderry, and Coleraine, divided by James 
between the City and the chief trading Companies in considera- 
tion of a fine of 40,000/. paid to the Crown. The City having, 
besides their own undivided share, a controlling power over the 
shares of the trading companies as trustees for the public interest, 
and not only this but the civil government of the whole district.+ 


IRISH SOCIETY, 


Year ending Feb. 16th, 1843. 
CuarceEs. : 
Law Expenses :— 
Ireland - - . ° - ~ - 3 
England - - - - . - - 2, 6 
5,803 16 6 
Salaries :— 
Ireland - - - - - - 
England - - - - : : 
Pensions to retired officers - - 
Members for their attendances . - : - 


et 8» 
oe 
— 
— 
-_ 
a 
coro 





2,254 5 4 
Incidental Expenses :— 
Ireland - - - . - - - 124 7 1 
England - - - - - - - 522 9 8 
64616 9 
Rent, taxes, and ground rents - - - - - - 1,061 17 14 
Repairs - - - - - - . . - 250 6 3 
Schools - - - - - - - - - 951 0 0 
Charities - - ~ - - - - - 700 4 0 
Public improvements - - - . : - - 608 1 0 
Interest on loans - : - . - - - - 42012 2 
Receipts - - - - - £12,696 19 1 
Income of the year from rents of lands, houses, and fisheries - z 7,982 4 4 
LOSS UPON THE YEAR - - - £4,714 14 9 
= 





* The exclusive estates of the Irish Society are the undivided lands in Ulster; — 
namely, the City of Derry with 15,000 acres; the town of Coleraine, with 9,000 
acres; the fisheries and other lands incapable of equal divisions, or proportions, 
See a ‘ Retrospect of the Irish Society,’ published by J. H. Wilson, 22 Cateaton 
street. 

+ Several of the companies have alienated their shares, but the share still held 
by others is very considerable. We have been informed that the Skinners’ Com. 
pany were offered 1,500/. per annum and a fine of 100,000/. for a lease in perpe- 
tuity of their proportion. The share of the Fishmongers’ Company is said to 
produce 7,000/. per annum. We had a glimpse of the economical management of 
this company’s revenues in passing through the little village of Muff, near London- 
derry, where, surrounded by a dozen houses and cabins, we found a fine hall and 
market buildings erected on a scale almost large enough for Liverpool. 


. 
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This account reminds us of the custom amongst Eastern 
princes, when they wish to ruin a subject, of making him a pre- 
sent of an elephant, which must be kept in honour of the giver, 
and which presently eats the poor man out of house and home. 
The Irish estates are evidently becoming an elephant in this 
sense to the London Corporation. 

The reader will be struck with the amount of law expenses 
(covered by a loan of 5,500/.); but he must not suppose that 
these were confined to the last year. The law expenses for 1842 
were 893/. 2s. Od., and during the eight years from 1824 to 1832 
amounted to 8,039/. 10s. 5d. ‘These expenses chiefly arise out 
of disputes between the trading Companies and the Irish Society, 
which the ingenuity of professional advisers, assisted by the am- 
biguity of ancient charters, contrive to keep perpetually before 
the courts of equity. The chief cause, at the present moment, 
is that of the Skinners’ Company versus the Irish Society; but 
which of the two parties may be right it would be useless to 
trouble ourselves to inquire. We have seen that the freemen 
and liverymen of the trading companies are the constituent body 
of the Corporation of London, which, in turn, is the constituent 
body of the Corporation called the Irish Society ; so that, in fact, 
all these parties are one, and the only result of their quarrelling 
is, that the public must pay, either out of the right pocket or the 
left, enormous sums to the gentlemen of the long robe, until 
legislative interference shall put an end to their profits from this 
source. 

We must pass over the management of other estates held b 
the Corporation in trust for various objects, but a few more wor 
may be ages gi to illustrate the general character of its admi- 
nistration of public money. If it be asked in what way the 
enormous sums we have described can be expended by the City, 
the short answer is,—in a multiplicity of offices, either unne- 
cessary or extravagantly paid. We must confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to three instances of the fact,—the offices of the City Cham- 
berlain, the City Solicitor, and the Lord Mayor. 

We would say nothing to pain the feelings of the present 
Chamberlain, a very amiable and honourable man, suffering, 
we regret to learn, from ill health. We grudge not a handsome 
provision for any man who enjoys the esteem of his fellow-citizens ; 
and it is only because that handsome provision cannot, alas! be 
made for all deserving it, that we should have hesitated to place 
the emoluments of Sir James Shaw upon a footing of equality 
with those of Sir Robert Peel, the First Lord of the Treasury, or 
with those of the President of the United States.* 


* The first Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the three 





« 
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The return of Sir James Shaw to the Sub-Revenue Committee, 
of his salary and emoluments for the year 1833, will be found at 
page 15 of their Report.* The amount was 5,473/. 3s. 6d., subject 
to expenses of office, stated to amount to 963/. 19s. 11d. 

We need add nothing to this statement but a remark upon 
the singular, but authorised source from which these emoluments 
are derived. ‘Two-thirds of the amount are the profits of invest- 
ments of balances lying idle in the hands of the Chamberlain, 
of which he is permitted to enjoy the interest, and part of that 
interest is the interest of money lent by the Chamberlain to the 
Corporation out of their own funds. 

The money passing through the hands of the Chamberlain as 
collected by the officers of the Corporation, is kept by him in 
the form of sixty different accounts, which, of course, leave large 
balances in his hendies but some of these accounts are always 


overdrawn, and then the money advanced by the Chamberlain, 
out of the aggregate balances, is advanced as an investment for 
the time being, bearing interest, which interest is the Chamber- 
lain’s perquisite. Thus, if the police rate be in arrear, the 
Chamberlain invests whatever sum may be required in the 
ara fund ; if the consolidated rate be in arrear, the Chamber- 


in invests the amount deficient in the consolidated rate account, 
always charging and receiving interest. ‘The sum thus tempo- 
rarily invested by the Chamberlain in overdrawn accounts, as 
they stood on the 31st of December, 1841, was 13,188/. 13s. 5d. 
The aggregate balances in his hands of all the sixty accounts, 
amounting at that time to 130,545/. 4s. 94d.+ 

A stranger to the City would probably assume that whenever 
the office of Chamberlain shall become vacant, the aldermen and 
common council will not fail to be struck with the large an- 
nual sum that might be saved to the citizens out of these emolu- 
ments, by a different arrangement. ‘There are probably a dozen 
bankers in London who would keep the whole of the City 
accounts gratuitously; paying their own clerks, finding security 
for the money, and allowing the City two, or perhaps two and a 
half, per cent. on the monthly balances. With the labour thus 





Secretaries of State, receive each 5,000/. per annum. The salary of the President 
of the United States is, we believe, the same; but the amount may vary, as it is 
reconsidered and fixed before every new election. 

* Copied in our Addenda. 

+ See page 54 of the ‘ Annual Statement of the City Estate for 1841.’ At foot 
of the account is a note to explain that a part of this large balance was immediately 
applicable to the payment of salaries, pensions, &c.; but the note does not state 
how much of the sum required for these payments would be immediately made 
good by the incoming rates and rents due at Christmas, 
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saved, 400/. would be an ample remuneration to ‘a treasurer for 
the mere duty of countersigning checks,—and thus, a clear fund 
of 5,000/., or at the least of 4,000/. per annum, might be gained 
for purposes of public improvement. Less than this sum would 
educate a thousand children ! 

The stranger however, would be deceived in his anticipations. 
Reductions in salaries and emoluments are made from time to 
time, as offices fall in, but seldom to any serious amount; for 
that, indeed, is not the time when they can be made with effect. 
Before an officer is dead, when he is only supposed to be dying, 
an active canvass has commenced for his successor. If his 
friends form the majority they carry his election, and then, which 
of that majority will commit the unfriendly and even imprudent 
act of proposing to curtail the resources of that hospitable table 
to which, in grateful return, he will soon be invited. 

The City Solicitor—The legal business which, in the new 
Town Councils and in the Boards of Guardians, is now uniformly 
transacted by one officer, assisted by his clerks, is in the London 
Corporation divided among four: the Town Clerk, the Comp- 
troller, the Remembrancer, and the City Solicitor. The salary 
and emoluments of these four officers, including the expenses 
of their clerks, cost the City, in the year 1833, upwards of 
12,000/.* 

Since which time there has been a slight, but immaterial dimi- 
nution of the burthen. It would be hard to define where the duties 
of each of these officers begin and end; they are all analagous. 
The Town Clerk attends to the business of the chamber, and to 
freedoms and leases :—the Comptroller to some extent does the 
same, and looks after the Chamberlain. The Remembrancer 
attends the two Houses of Parliament, and his chief business is 
to remember all the privileges of the City, in case any of them 
should be invaded by a railroad bill, or any other projected legis- 
lative measure. The duties of the City Solicitor may, perhaps, 
be gathered from the following charges which appear in the 
statements of the City estate for 1841: 





re _— os 
_* Town Clerk . ° , . . 3,586 1 4 
Comptroller . ; , ‘ ‘ ° 3599 10 4 
Remembrancer . me r e 1845 2 5 


£9,030 14 1 
ng to their own expenses for Clerks. —‘ Report of Sub- Revenue Committee,’ 
page 50. 
The emoluments of the City Solicitor for the same year were estimated at 
3,000/, ; but they are probably now somewhat less, as are those of the Town Clerk. 
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To Charles Pearson, Esq. City solicitor, one year’s salary . 1,200 0 0 
- - as comptroller, pro tempore, twenty- 
five days’ salary . 





° ° . ° ° . 34 411 
a - in respect of the markets. - 10 5 0 
To him more—an allowance for stationery . , . 315 4 
To Charles Pearson, Esq. for disbursements in respect to the 
City right of metage ‘ ‘ - P ‘ : 61 9 3 
To Charles Pearson, Esq. in respect to magistracy and police 1,493 13 9 
* “ », the conservancy of the river 359 17 3 
To him more, for miscellaneous business by order of the 
Court of Aldermen . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; 105 4 4 
£3,268 9 10 


These are all items in one account,—that called the City 
estate,—but, as we have observed, there are fifty-nine other ac- 
counts, many of them involving charges for legal business, and 
in only one of these accounts (the Bridge-house Estate) are the 
particulars published in such a form that the sums paid to indi- 
vidual officers of the Corporation can be ascertained. Where 
the bill of the City Solicitor would end, if his charges under the 
head of each account were given, we know not: enough has 
been supplied. And let us do justice to a clever officer. 

Mr Charles Pearson was long the talented leader of what 
might be considered the liberal opposition in the Court of Com- 
mon Council: he is now an officer under that Corporation whose 
misgovernment he denounced ;—but why, therefore, should he 
be condemned? Is not the whole world more conservative than 
it was in bygone days? And what are the duties of a reformer? 
In a financial light they are two:—Tirst to reform abuses of 
expenditure; and if that cannot be effected, to prevent the pub- 
lic money falling into worse hands than his own. In the first 
object Mr Pearson failed—in the second he ably succeeded; and 
now silently, but not less forcibly, than when his voice was 
uplifted in the Court, and the walls rang with the tones of indig- 
nant remonstrance, he pursues the same path of honourable con- 
sistency. He puts year by year his various bills of charges 
before the members of the Court of Common Council and their 
numerous committees; charges which tell of monopolies defended, 
of poor men persecuted, of oppressive exactions, and spendthrift 
prodigality; but he wastes no words, for in his heart he says— 
** Those who will not be impressed with the necessity of reform 
by the mute eloquence of these witnesses, would not be con- 
vineed by any effort of human language. Demosthenes himself 
would plead in vain !” 

The Lord Mayor.—The duties of this officer, as far as they 
are connected with objects of utility, are—Ist. To preside at the 
meetings of the Aldermen and Common Council; a duty which, 
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in the new town Councils, being one of honourable distinction, 
is always performed gratuitously. 2. To sit as a police magis- 
trate at the Mansion House; — and we must not omit 3, 
(though the utility is not apparent), the privilege, too dear to 
be relinquished, of giving public entertainments to her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and others, at the cost of the citizens. 

A reformed estimate for the expense of these duties might be 
the following :— 


The Lord Mayor for his duties as chairman ° ‘ ‘ 
” » for the expenses of four public dinners to 

250 persons, each dinner to be supplied from the 
Albion or the London Tavern, at two guineas perhead . 2,100 0 0 


500 0 0 


£2,600 0 0 
THE JUSTICE ROOM. 
Four Police Magistrates to sit day and 
night,* one relieving another every six 
hours, £800 each . ‘ * . 3,200 0 O 
One Superrumerary in case of illness . 800 0 0 
Clerks’ and Office expenses . . -  «. 1,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
£7,600 0 0 


Strange as it may appear, such an arrangement would super- 
sede the necessity of at least three-fourths of the charges which 
we find in the account of the City estate for 1841, under the 
following heads :— 


Expenses of the City Magistracy (exclusive of Southwark) - 8,160 8 11 


- » Civil Government of the City (exclusive of 
the prisons) - - - - - = = «= 24446 10 10 


£32,606 19 9 


But the cost of the civil government of the City is much 
more than appears from this statement of expenses from only one 
out of the sixty different accounts kept by the City Chamber- 
lain. The following returns were furnished by the City officers 
of the various expenses of the mayoralty for the year 1833; 
and, on inquiry, we learn that the charges of this one office con- 








* We have the deepest conviction of the necessity in all large cities of intelli- 
gent police magistrates, accessible at every hour of the twenty-four. Why should 
an innocent man be locked up for the night (a case constantly happening) through 
the ignorance of a night inspector, when by an increase of salary of no moment to 
the public, his place might be taken by a magistrate of the highest qualifications. 
How much the chances of escape to public oflenders would be diminished if every 

rosecutor knew where, on the instant, to find a magistrate, and had not before 
is eyes the dread of losing the whole of the next day in attendance at the Mansion 
House or Guildhall, 
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tinue the same, or that no substantial reductions, if any, 
have been made in their amount. 


i «a & 

*Salaries and Allowances to the Lord Mayor, agreeably to 
the return of Sir Peter Laurie - - - - - 7,904 1 3 
Chaplain, Sword Bearer, and Common Crier - - - 1,093 16 9 

Marshalmen, Trumpeters, and others, required for pro- 
cessions - - - - - - - - - 1,138 0 4 

Officers of the Lord Mayor's household, for duties (exclu- 
sively connected with the Mayoralty) - - - 8,763 13 2 
Total of Salaries and Allowances - - £13,899 11 6 


Rent, taxes, furniture, and repairs of the Mansion House, 
with state barge, and state coach, estimated by the 
Sub-Revenue Committee at 11,134/, 15s, 7d.; but say 6,100 8 6 


£20,000 0 0 


This sum is exclusive of charge for clerks, and office expenses 
in the justice room of the Mansion House, which, in 1841 were 
1,000/. 6s. 9d. 

The salary of the highest legal officer in the kingdom, the 
Lord Chancellor, for his double duty of presiding in the Court 
of Chancery and in the House of Lords, is 15,000/.; out of 
which he has to pay rent and taxes for a house to live in, and the 
wages of his own servants; so that whenever he requires a trum- 

eter, he is obliged to be his own. Thus, the Lord Chancellor 
is comparatively a poor man; and it is not, therefore, unnatural 
that he should frequently take an opportunity of dining at the 
table of his more fortunate learned brother for the time being, 
the Lord Mayor. 

The golden dream, however, of the London apprentice, when 
he looks forward to the glories of this office, though it may be 
realized, is transient and delusive. Inexplicable as it may 
appear, twenty thousand pounds are insufficient for the purposes 
of Mansion House waste, and the Lord Mayor is usually deemed 
a fortunate man if, at the expiration of his year of office, he be 
not a loser of from two to four thousand pounds in return for the 
honour of having hospitably entertained his fellow citizens, and 
sat at the same table with Ministers of State. 





* We give the full particulars of this return in our Addenda, but it is necessary to 
observe that the estimate of 7 per cent. on the outlay as the rent of the Mansion 
House is thought to be too high; though we are inclined to think, if the Mansion 
House were fitted up as merchants’ offices, it would produce the amount stated. 
5,322/. Os. 7d. per annum. To avoid, however, the appearance of exaggeration, and 
for the sake of round numbers, we have struck out this item and somewhat more ; 
but should the Mansion House ever be sold (and it is only required for purposes 
of ostentation, the civil government of the City being chiefly carried on at Guild- 
hall), it will not be forgotten by speculators that the site of the Mansion House 
is, probably, the most valuable spot of building ground in the whole world, 
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We have left ourselves but little room for another branch of 
the local government which adds most seriously to its cost. We 
allude to the minute parochial division of the City. In Mary- 
lebone, as we have seen, a larger population than that com- 
prised in the City is governed, and without inconvenience, as 
one parish :—the City is divided into no less than 112 parishes, 
—98 of these parishes contain only 7,923 inhabited houses, or 
80 houses to each parish (some have less than 30)—yet each of 
these small parishes, or every two of them (for sometimes two 
are united), has its separate staff of paid parochial officers, be- 
sides its churchwardens, overseers, and parish vestry ; receiving 
trust-money, levying rates, and spending the money without any 
efficient check or control. The income arising from charity- 
money administered by these parishes amounts, according to the 
report of the Charity Commissioners, to 36,028/. 7s. 9d.*, money 
left to them in trust when the rich London merchants of 
former days really lived in the City and shared in the 
duties of parochial government. ‘Their place is now mostly 
occupied by humbler retail tradesmen, not yet risen to the con- 
sideration of a house at Brixton or Clapton, and not, it must be 
presumed, always insensible to the profits of a heavy bill for 
the repairs of the parish pump, or the parish church, paid out of 
trust-money or the parish rates. 

A full and clear return of the income and expenditure of each 
of these City parishes would form a most instructive document ; 
but unhappily those parishes from which the best lessons in 
human nature might be obtained, print no accounts, and how 
the money in their hands is disposed of must, without an Act of 
Parliament, remain to the public an inscrutable mystery. 

The small parish of St Dunstan’s in the East has an income 
derived from charity funds, chiefly applied to church purposes, 
of 2,408/. 8s. 3d. In the united parishes of St Mildred, Bread 
street, and St Margaret Moses, each invisible in a map of Lon- * 
don, the tithes are 216/. 13s. 4d. ; and we were at first much struck 
with the exemplary piety of the inhabitants of these parishes 
in paying not only this sum, but a church-rate of 1s. 4d. in the 
pound, collected every quarter, for the benefit of religious in- 
struction: on further inquiry, however, we found that the mone 
was chiefly collected for church repairs, which last year cost, with 
the organ, 500/. ;* that the congregation rarely exceeded fifteen 
persons; three families only being regular in their attendance, 





* We have quoted, in our Addenda, from the ‘ Westminster Review’ for April, 
1836, the particulars of the repairs of a church belonging to the larger parish 
of St Sepulchre, d 
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two of them the families of the tithe collector and the church- 
warden. 

We have said that a return of the income and expenditure of 
each of the City parishes would be useful, and it is obvious that 
it would enable the public to compare the result of mismanage- 
ment in one parish with economical administration in another ; 
but not only is there no such return, but such is the state of the 
local government of the metropolis, in which nearly every street 
1s under some separate local act or independent Board, that not 
a single parochial officer, either in or out of the City, can 
furnish an answer to the question—what is the total amount of 
the local and general taxation of your parish ?* 

The nearest approximation to it that we have been able to 
obtain in the City is the following from the parish of 





* «In the parish of St Pancras alone, there are 2] paving and lighting Boards, 
zomprising 900 Commissioners, many of whom reside out of the parish, and many 
cut of the country. Twelve of these Boards are close and self-elected, the rate 
payers having no control. Six are partly elected by the rate payers; and in one 
all the Commissioners are so elected, excepting one, Lord Southampton, who is the 
ground landlord, The jurisdiction and powers of these Boards were contrived, at 
the time of their creation, by builders upon and proprietors of the estates. In all, 
the qualification is so high, that it is difficult to find Commissioners, and on some 
of the estates there are not sufficient qualified inhabitants to make up a legal 
Board. All the Boards are very heavily in debt. There are 24 local acts relating 
to the parish of St Pancras, chiefly to the paving and lighting Boards, yet notwith- 
standing this amount of legislative interference, there are several parts of the parish 
in which there is no paving and lighting but what each housekeeper supplies for 
himself. Similar facts might be adduced in abundance from other parishes, but 
one instance will suffice. 


‘* The objections to the system are three: first, the certainty that it must give 
rise to enormous abuses; second, in cost, even with honest management—as it is 
obvious that any one Board would be competent to discharge the duties of 20 or 
30, and that a large contract for paving or lighting is more economical than a great 
number of small contracts; the third is the public inconvenience occasioned by 
having the business done at different times which requires to be done at one time. 
It is no uncommon thing for the paving of a street to be under the direction of 
three or four different Boards. We will suppose that the whole street requires 
repaving: the task is commenced by one Board at their end of the street. Per- 
haps two or three months elapse before another Board of Commissioners discover 
that their end of the street also requires repaving. After a time a third Board 
begin to repave the middle part of the street. When at length the whole street is 
finished, come the gas companies and water companies to mend their pipes, and the 
paving is again disturbed. Last of all, just as the inhabitants are congratulating 
themselves that the thoroughfares will not be again impeded, the Commissioners of 
Sewers begin to suspect that there is some defect in the drainage, and the road is 
again blocked up for perhaps two or three months to repair the sewers. Under a 
jutlicious system of combined management, it is manifest that all these objects 
might be effected at once, at a tithe of the expense now incurred, and without any 
serious stoppage of the public thoroughfares. 


“ The numbers of metropolitan Boards of Commissioners for paving, lighting, 
and cleansing, is nearly 100,"—‘ Westminster Review’ for April, 1836, 
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ST GILES, CRIPPLEGATE. 
Houses, 1657; Population, 13,257. 
EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING LADy-DAy, 1842. 


2 ad 

Paid out of the poor rate to the East London Union - 4,678 11 8 
Payments out of the poor rate and other funds by Overseers, 
including appeals, prosecutions, removals, &c.; and 








180/. salaries of Assistant Overseer and Constables - 770 8 9 
Gifts to the poor from charityfunds - - - - «= 1,707 2 0 
Trust money for boys and girls’ school - - - «+ 41,244 5 0 

THE CHURCH, 

Church rate - - ~ - - 2375 7 5 

Balance of rents, received and paid + 32 16 0 

Fines for refusing to serve offices - 84 0 0 

Mortuary money, &c. - = 80 6 8 
2,572 10 1 
Police rate e ° - - - - - - - 1,164 010 
Sewer rate - - - . - - - - - 580 0 0 
Consolidated rate ° - - - - - - - 1,278 3 0 
Total of local expenditure - 13,995 1 4 
GENERAL TAXATION, 

Assessed Taxes - '- © © - 3,278 12 11 


Land Tax - 
Income Tax” - 
Property Tax 
Other taxes - — . 6 te 
From a return moved for by Sir Matthew Wood, and printed 
August, 1833 (No. 757), it appears that the church rates and 
tithes collected in eighty-two of the City parishes, during the 
year 1832, were as under :— 


£ » « 

Church rates . - - 15,183 18 0 

Great andsmalltithes- - 23,496 16 3 
The return is on the face of it incomplete, even as regards the 
eighty-two parishes which it professes to describe, for it appears 
that some of the churches are supported not by a separate rate, 
but out of the poor rate; and the return gives no account of 
the tithes and church rates in the remaining forty parishes, some 
of which are comparatively large. Of three of these we have 
ohalned Aig following particulars :— 


Church Rates. Tithes. 
s « &€ £ 
St Bride’s - - ~ 526 19 400 


St Dunstan’s in the West, old 
and new rate, about - - 2,200 0 0 
St Andrew's, Holborn - - 900 





* Expended as follows :— 


Rev. Dr Blomberg, in lieu of tithes - - 4,876 11 O 
Salaries to Vestry Clerk and other officers - 209 13 0 
Annuitants - . . - - - - 439 13 6 
Tradesmen’s bills, &e. - - . - o 54612 7 


£2,572 10 
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Judging from this data, we imagine that the average of the 
eighty-two preceding parishes, 470/., may be taken as at least 
within the amount of the church rates and tithes for the forty 
parishes not included in Sir Matthew Wood’s return. This 
would be 18,800/., making the total amount of church rates and 
tithes collected in the City, 57,480/. 19s. 6d. 

In addition the parishioners contribute to the same fund in the 
form of Easter offerings, burial and registration fees, fines for 
a to serve as Churchwarden, &c. &c.; which collectively 
probably average 1007, for each parish Church, the amount in some 
parishes being considerably more. As there are eighty-four 
parish Churches in the City* these various charges for the whole 
would be 8,400. 

The seven churches of the parish of Marylebone cost the 
vestry, in the year 1841, 9,553/. 1s. 1d., including stipends 
and all establishment expenses, with interest and annuities on 
money borrowed for repairs.t Doubtless, it may be said that 
Sarsichene would be morally and spiritually in a higher posi- 
tion if she had eighty-four churches instead of seven, but this de- 
pends altogether upon the possibility of filling them. Unhappily 
we could name in the City at least a dozen churches, the idle 
of which would not supply an attendance capable of filling one ; 
and it is surely a subject deserving not only the attention of 
Government, but also of the Bishop of London, whether by a 
consolidation of some of these expensive establishments the 
tr mega might not be relieved of some portion of their heavy 

urdens, or funds be at least provided for that spiritual destitu- 
tion of the existence of which, in other districts, we are con- 
tinually reminded. 

The minuteness and extraordinary number of the City pa- 
rishes occasioned considerable delay when they had to be formed 





* A list of them is given in the Post-oftice Directory :— 


Parish Churches - . . é - 65 
Churches for United Parishes - - - 19 
St Paul’s Cathedral - - . - 1 


85 

+ The gross amount was 15,706/. 19s, 10d., from which have to be deducted 
pew rents and burial fees, 6,245. 8s. 9d. 

¢ The following statement has been put into our hands of the attendance at 
eighteen of the City Churches between half-past eleven and one o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday, April 23, 1843; but we understand the numbers given to be 
exclusive of charity children in the organ gallery. Our informant was unable to 
learn, in every case, the name of the Church he visited, and we would fain hope 
that in other respects the statement is not strictly accurate; but we give it with a 
view of calling the grave and earnest attention of the proper authorities to the 
subject :— 
St Michael’s, Cornhill, about 120 persons; seldom (I hear) so many. 
St Mildred’s, Poultry, 80 persons, 
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into Poor Law Unions. The Poor Law Amendment Bill requires 
that to constitute a legal Union every parish shall send a repre- 
sentative to the Deed of Guardians. But one of these parishes 
had been Jost for a length of*time; no one could be found in the 
City to point out its exact situation, and Mr Assistant-Commis- 
sioner Mott was employed for several weeks in hunting up the 
missing parish. 

A more serious consequence is that the number of guardians 
returned is much too large for an efficient working Board. Of 
the three Unions in the City one of them, ek the City of 
London Union, has no less than one hundred and eleven 
guardians! twelve ex officio, ninety-nine elected. The usual 
number in other Unions is between twenty and thirty. 

The history of the three City Unions is a part of our subject 
not to be omitted, although our notice of it must be brief. ‘The 
original instructions of the Poor Law Commissioners, supported 
by a recommendation of a committee of the Court of Common 
Council, were, that the whole of the City parishes, in and out of 
the walls, should be formed into one Union. Considering the 
limited area of the City, which is nowhere a mile and a half in 
width, it must have appeared that to such an arrangement no 
possible objection could exist ; but one was discovered by clear- 
sighted men accustomed to Corporation business. With one 
Union the local influence of any candidate for office would be 
so greatly diminished, that his election could not, before hand, 
be assured ;—with three Unions there would be three times the 
extent of patronage, and the favourable chances of every office 
expectant would be increased in the proportion of three to one. 












St Lawrence, Jewry, Cateaton street, a noble temple, would hold nearly 3,000 ; I 
think, about 20 persons! (I could not count 20.) 

Bow church, Cheapside, not one-fiftieth fu ll. 

St Mary, Aldermanbury, a beautiful church, about 40 persons. 

St —— corner of Bread street and Watling street, about 30 persons. 

Se corner of Old Change and Watling street, the best filled, nearly half full, 
say 150 persons. 

St Mary and St Gregory, Old Fish street, nearly 100 persons. 

St Nicholas, about one-fourth full. 

St —— corner of Old Fish street hill and Thames Street, not 20 persons. 

St Michael's, Queenhithe, 26 persons. 

St James, Garlick hill, about 50 persons. 

St Michael’s College hill, about 30 persons. 

St Antholin, Watling street, under 100 persons. 

St Swithin’s, Cannon street, nearly half full. 

St Mary Woolnoth, the Church with a fine facade, corner of Lombard street, about 
150 persons, Dr Birch, the Rector, preaching. 


St Nicholas Acons, united with St Edmund the Martyr and King, Lombard street, 
about 65 persons. 


St Clement’s, Clement’s lane, under 77 persons. 


I lamented to see in most of these churches that althoughmost of the pews were 
empty the poor were only accommodated in the aisles. 
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An agitation was therefore commenced with this object (osten- 
sible reasons not of course being wanted), to which the weakness 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, ill supported either by the 
Government or the country, compelled them togive way. The 
result has been an amount of waste and mismanagement which 
has no parallel in any district of corresponding extent under 
the Poor Law Commission. Let us see to what this has led in 
the form of 


SALARIES to Officers in the three City Unions, for the Year ending 
Lady-day, 1842. 





Master and Matron, 




















Clerk and Relieving ° 
> Chaplains. | S besides 
Assistants, Officers. | Board and Lodging. | 
 &-} a 3 £. . x 
City of London | | 
Union= = - | 600 | (3)400 | (3)430 9 | 1,480 
East London | ! | 
Union - - | 300 100 | (2)202 | 240 842 
West London | 
Union- -| 250 100 (2) 300 120 770 
' 14,150 | 600 | 992 | 360 
Petes Wee + > + 








This is exclusive of the salaries to schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses for the pauper children; and it is one deplorable result 
of this division that the whole of the pauper children of these 
Unions are now maintained at three different establishments, 
each comparatively inefficient, instead of in one industrial school, 
which, with a less annual expenditure, might have been rendered 
a model for the whole country. 

The high charge for clerks in the City Union is another of 
the innumerable indirect consequences of Corporation abuses. 
One officer cannot be extravagantly paid without establishing a 
precedent for paying other officers at the same rate. 


The Total Charge for the Poor of these Unions for the Year ending 
Lady-day, 1842, was as under. 




















In-door | Out-door | Establishment Total 
Poor. | Poor. Expenses. Expenses. 
£. £. £. £. 
City of London Union (popu- | 
lation, 55,967; houses, j | 
7,923) - - - - | 20,420 | 27,864 4,274 | 52,558 
East London Union (popula- | 
tion, 39,655; houses, 4,796) 7,679 | 9 4,517 3,359 | 15,555 
West London Union (popula- 
tion, 33,629) ; houses,3,332 | 7,114 | 3,915 3,810 | 14,839 
£.| 35,213 26,296 11,443 | 82,952 
{ 


| 





Vor, XXXIX. No. II. 
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The reader will be struck with the difference between the 
cost of the poor in the East and West London Unions, and the 
City Union, as compared with the population ; and yet, inere- 
dible as it must seem, the great majority of the poor do not 
live in the heart of the City, but in the neighbourhood of 
Smithfield, and White Cross street; districts belonging to the 
East and West London Unions. 


Total 

Population. Expenditure. 
City of London Union - - - - : - 55,976 52,558 
East and West London Unions” - - - - 73,284 30,394 


The explanation of this disproportion in the expenditure 
shows the evils which have arisen out of the want of consoli- 
dation. The East and West London Unions have workhouses ; 
the City has no workhouse, and cannot be induced either to 
build or buy one. All the in-door poor, therefore, of the City 
Union, are farmed out at a great expense, to persons at Peck- 
ham and Norwood, who undertake to board paupers, and out of 
their bread and potatoes, to get a living for themselves. To di- 
minish as much as possible this expense, the guardians of the 
City Union rush into another. The custom is to bribe, 
when possible, every applicant for relief with a shilling or a 
loaf, to go about his business; hence, a multitude of applicants 
for loaves and shillings, and 27,864/. spent nominally upon the 
out-door poor, but to a great extent in the encouragement of 
vagrancy. A numerous class of disorderly characters now sup- 
port themselves in idleness at the expense of these Unions. The 
City Union gives them relief in money or in kind; and, when 
that is exhausted, the two other Unions cannot refuse them a 
supper and a night’s lodging, whenever applied for. To get rid 
of this evil was the object of the petition of the West London 
Union to the Court of Common Council, to which we have re- 
ferred, but which led to no other result than the payment of 
1/. 3s. 6d. fees tothe Town Clerk. Yet Bridewell Scapieed was 
originally established to meet this very case, and we have seen 
that it has an available income of 8,600/.; and if the other endow- 
ments in the City were properly managed, not one shilling need 
be raised in poor rates. The charity money, however, ad- 
ministered by the parishes, now only helps to increase the flood 
of pauperism, becduse the money not being distributed by one 
set of officers, it is impossible to prevent those who are relieved 
by the charities being again relieved from the poor rate. A 
very large portion, therefore, of the money obtained from both 
funds, only helps to pay the rent of a greater number of public 
houses and gin shops than would otherwise exist. 

The immense funds of the royal hospitals contribute but 
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little to diminish the weight of the burdens thus pressing on the 
City parishes. 

very person who is practically acquainted with the interior 
of workhouses knows that they are less houses of industry than 
hospitals for the diseased and infirm, against whom, in the City, 
the doors of the royal hospitals are closed, in direct violation 
both of the spirit and letter of their ancient Charters. St 
Bartholomew’s hospital, for instance, with an endowment of 
30,000/., will not receive consumptive patients, or persons with 
the venereal disease, or persons with any disease whatever who 
from filthy habits may be afflicted with the itch. Yet these are 
the peculiar diseases of the poor, and those who have them must 
seek an asylum in the neighbouring workhouse in West street. 
Even in a surgical case a pauper living in the parish is only 
received into the hospital on condition of the parish paying 
for his maintenance a charge of 9d. per day; and if a poor man, 
without friends, be admitted with a disease which, after a few 
weeks, is found to be incurable, he is literally turned out into 
the streets, to find as he may any temporary refuge in which to 
lie down and die.* 





* Few persons, we believe, will credit the existence of these regulations, or the 
fact that they are, in practice, observed, framed as they must appear to be in a 
spirit of the coldest inhumanity. We must give an instance. A poor man, who 
represented himself as coming from Portsmouth, where he had been discharged 
from a ship, and who gave his name as John Brown, was taken iato St Bartho- 
lomew’s hospital, afflicted with dropsy. Being found incurable, he was ordered by 
the governors to be dismissed ; and although in such a state of suffering that it was 
with difficulty he could stand, was placed by the hospital servants outside the walls of 
the hospital, and there left, without a penny in his pocket, or any home or friend in the 
metropolis. The poor man contrived to crawl to one of the pens in Smithfield, and 
there presently a crowd gathered about him, commiserating his state of suffering. A 
policeman went to the hospital to learn if the man could not be re-admitted, but was 
told that this would be contrary to the hospital regulations. One of the guardians of 
the West London Union then interfered, and procured his admission, late in the evening 
into the workhouse in West street. Here immediate attention was paid to the case by 
the medical officers of the Union, who scarified the body, and took away from it between 
three and four buckets full of water. This, which was the least that should have been 
done before the man left the hospital, relieved him from pain; and by the subsequent use 
of medicines and resioratives, it was at one time hoped that he would ultimately recover 

but, after lingering about six weeks, he died. (July 6th, 1838.) 

This case was afterwards stated to several of the acting governors, by whom it 
was lamented ; but who defended the regulation, on the ground that if the wards 
of the hospital were to be occupied with incurable patients, those who were curable 
could not be received. The report of the Charity Commissioners states that the 
balance in the hands of the treasurer of the hospital is never less than 3,000/.— 
a sum which he is at liberty to lend out at interest, in compensation for the trouble 
and expenses of his office. The question for the public to ask is, whether the 
saving which might be effected—not, perhaps, out of this office alone, but out of 
the genera! management of any one year—might not have provided a ward, or some 
other asylum, for such a case as we have described; upon the exactness of the 
particulars of which the reader may implicitly rely. 
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We may here terminate our inquiries into City expenditure, 
with a summary of the accounts we have examined ; but first, 
referring to the comparison with which we set out, we must state 
the general particulars of the 


COST OF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF MARYLEBONE,* 
For the Year ending Dec., 1841. 


(Houses 13,990; Population, 137,955.) 


& «& 
Police rate, three-fourths from the parish - - 15,191 
= one-fourth ‘~ treasury - - 6,765 


8. 
0 
9 


ed 21.956 9 
County rates for magistracy, prisons, and lunatic asylums, - 10,341 15 
Stipends and maintenance charges of seven Churches, 
including repairs and interest on loans = - - 15,786 19 10 
Deduct pew rents and burial fees - - 625318 9 
—_——-__ 9,533 
Lighting - - - - - - - - 10,147 
Paving - - - - - 19431 4 9 
Deduct compositions, &e. - . - - 1,197 83 2 
—— 18,234 
Watering - - 41,663 
Sewers (collected by the Westminster Commissioners) - 19,348 
Cleansing - - - - - 3,949 7 7 
Deduct breeze and ashes sold - - - - 3,687 10 0 


Salaries to Court-house officers, incl uding surveyor and paving clerk 1,829 
Collectors, 3d. in the pound on about 130,000/. rates received - 1,770 
Balance of sundry receipts and payments, eatee want, taxes, 
repairs, stationery, registrars, &c. — - - - 938 
Law «<penses, including 100/. for indictments of nuisances - - 41,174 10 
Poor :-- 
In.door poor, including oqtiows establish- 
ment charges - - - - - 27,194 7 5 
Out-door relief - - - - - - 12,450 8 0 
——_——_ 39,644 


136,845 
Repayment of temporary loans - - 16,000 


£152,845 





* This statement is the result chiefly of a careful analysis of the two half-yearly 
accounts printed by the vestry of Marylebone, assisted by the returns of the metro- 
politan police for 1841. The amount of sewers rate, is an estimate upon the rental 
ofthe parish, and probably somewhat exceeds the amount really collected. The 
assessment of Marylebone to the sewers rate as given us at the office of the West- 
minster Commissioners, is 773,951/., and the rate for 184] was 3d.; but no separate 
account was kept of the amount the rate actually produced, the parish being in three 
different districts. 
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We wish we were now enabled to present as clear and accurate 
an account of municipal expenditure in the City of London as 
that of the above statement. Such an account, however, it would 
be utterly impossible to prepare without the powers of a special 
Act of Parliament, or a laborious investigation before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. We have seen among how 
many independent authorities the government of the City is 
divided ; but even were we to confine our summary to the Cor- 
poration of London, the exact amount of money passing through 
the hands of its officers could be given with exactness neither 
by ourselves nor by any member of the Court of Aldermen and 
Common Council. Much of it never passes through the hands 
of the Chamberlain, and the bills paid by the various Cominitiees 
are never audited. ‘The duty of what are nominally called audi- 
tors is confined to a verification of the cheques drawn by the Com- 
mittees on the Chamberlain. We can only therefore offer an 
approximation to a correct statement, but we have given our 
authorities for each item, and we present it most conscientiously, 
with a conviction that it is the nearest a to an accurate 
account of the sums spent in the City professedly for municipal 


objects, that has yet been laid before the public. 


COST OF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
For the Year 1841. 


Houses, 16,466; population, 129,251. 


&£. a. d. 





LOCAL RATES 


Administered by Officers of the Corporation, or by 
Parishes and Unions. 
Police rate, three-fourths from the £. 8. d. 
parishes (See page 538) - - 35,283 0 5 
Onc-fourth from the City estate -11,007 19 2 
— 46,290 19 7 
Poor Rate: | 
The three City Unions (page 557) 82,952 0 0 
Proportion of rate expended by 
one hundred and twelve pa- 
rishes, not included in the 
above, say 100/. each - - 11,200 0 0 
Consolidated rate for paving, light- 
ing, cleansing, and street widen- 
ing (page 542) - - - - 44,824 
Add voluntary rate, or subscription 
for watering the streets - - 


Sewers rate, including 5,000/. de- 
ducted from the consolidated rate, 
advanced to this fund - - 
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Tithes and church rates (page 554) : | 
Eighty-two parishes - - - 38,680 14 3 
Forty parishes, say - - 18,800 0 6 

Easter offerings, burial and regis- 
tration fees, &c. - - 8400 0 0 | 

—_—_———| 65,880 14 3 

Troph y tax, for Staff of the Train Bands, one-| 

ird of 2,300/ (page 532) - —- - =| 76613 4 


OCTROL DUTIES, WITH STREET AND 
MARKET TOLLS. 


Coal duties, of 1s. 1d. per ton (pege 532) 
Metage duties on corn (page 519) - - - - 12.989 
Fruit and potato metage (page 518) = - ” 
Oyster metage, exclusive of the charges of the | 
Holdsmen, by whom the werk is performed | 
(page.524) - - 
Duty on Wine (P.R.) - - | 3,358 
Wine gauger (page 528) - - - 1,143 
Salt metage (page 525) - -| "484 
Butter, cheese, e be at and cured fish* 562 
Market tolls (di mcting the two preceding items) 
(page 529) =| 15,179 
Street tolls, adding one- third for. profits ke., of | 
contractor (page 517) - - «| 6,440 


CHARGES FOR MUNICIPAL RIGHTS 
AND TRADING PRIVILEGES. 

=. s. a. 

Freedom fines to the C ity (page 513) 4,789 3 6 

Fees to officers, &c. - we 0 0 


272,788 4 5 





Freedom and eae fines to the tending comge- 
nies (page 515) : 

Licences, or rents, from sworn brokers (page 528) 

Sealing and inspecting weights and measures - 

Loss to the public by the exclusive privileges of 
the fellowship porters - - 

Ditto* ditto of Watermen’s Compan 

Fees paid by the public to officers vot the orm. 
tion, and not included in any other tom 
account (page 530) - - 


TRUST ESTATES FOR PUBLIC AND 
CHARITABLE OBJECTS. 


The City Estate : 
Rents and quit rents - 
Renewing leases - 
Bequests - - 135 
Interest on securities - 2,219 
Sundry receipts - 2,894 








77,987 15 2 


£62,869 


Deduct from preceding items— 
£ 


»  -& & 

Police - - - 11,007 19 2 

Sewers - - 150 0 0 
— 11,157 





51711 4 4} 





* We place these items here to call attention to a grievous burden; but we believe 
that the real loss from the interference of these bodies with the freedom of trade, is 
much more serious than the amount we have stated. 
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Irish estates (page 545) - . - + 7,98 + 4% 
Bridge House estates (C.E. - - - 36,793 ll 8% 
Deduct as included in preceding 
items: 
Rates and taxes 505 7 3 
Police & paving 1,018 4 10 
Fees and bene- 
volences- - 197 5 0 
- 1,720 17 1 
————| 35,072 14 74 
Various charity estates administered by the Cor- 
poration, stated by the Charit ty Commissioners 
at 3,434/. 2s. lid.; but educt bequests, 
1352. 13s. 4d. - 3,298 9 7 
Interest from various funds, the ‘accounts of which 
are kept by the Chamberlain - - Ss unknown 
Parochial charities - - 38,7038 8 6 
Charities held by the chartered companies - 85,685 18 8 
The five royal City hospitals - + 128,763 15 5 
Endowments of St Paul’s Cathedral - - unknown. 





351,217 15 63 





PORT OF LONDON AND CONSER- 
VANCY OF THE RIVER. 
a tolls, collected by the Corporation of Laa- | 
- 15,691 13 2 
Teepe dues (page 517) ” ” - -] 12,973 12 1 


Pilot licences, Ayy A charges, lighthouse ‘dues, 

collected by the Trinity House Corporation 

(page 535) Income, 254,650/. 10s. 2td,, about | 

one-fifth ¢ from the river - - 50,930 2 0 
Expended by Government in removing ‘shoals and 

obstructions off Deptford and Woolwich, end by 1 

private parties for similar objects - unknown 





79,930 7 3 


Total - 2 + - - £984,473 14 11} 

It will be seen, from our mode of stating the above account, 
that we do not attempt to run a close parallel between the two 
sections of the metropolis we have cumpared in every item of 
expenditure. ‘To make the comparison exact it would be ne- 
cessary to deduct the Port of London charges, and that propor- 
tion of the Coal Duty, about 25,0002. per annum, which is mort- 
gaged for improvemeuts at the west end of the metropolis. The 
reader will also allow, and we beg him to do so liberally, for 
whatever bona fide advantages he may deem the citizens of 
London to possess over the inhabitants of Marylebone in return 
for this vast expenditure. He may assume (and we will say 
noihing further to the contrary) that the City must be better 
watched, aud its streets better lighted, paved, and drained,— 
that its poor must be better fed, although the springs of indus- 





* From a return for 1835, in the Appendix tothe Report of the Local Committee 
of 1836, page 122. 

+ There is no separate account of the proportion belonging to the river, but the 
amount is here understated. The items of ballastage, and lighthouse ‘oils, &c. 
at the mark of the Thames, would amount to this sum ; and it must be remembered 
that the parties who benefit by the establishment expenses, and pensions, are all 
connected with London. 
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try may be somewhat relaxed,—that its inhabitants must be 
better Christians, less given to the arts of overreaching, or to the 
indulgences of appetite, than in Marylebone. He will take into 
his consideration that it may be worth paying at a high rate for 
whatever amount of public security or other benefit may 
arise from Corporation management of City prisons (for which 
see the reports of the prison inspectors),—and that although a 
stipendiary magistracy is cheaper, and generally more acces- 
sible than what in the City is termed an unpaid magistracy,' 
the latter may be really serviceable to their fellow citizens; he 
may conclude, if he think the evidence satisfactory, that the 
Royal City hospitals are more useful or less expensive to the 
schools of medicine and surgery than those to which the inhabi- 
tants of Marylebone contribute in the county rate; and that with 
educational endowments far exceeding in amount the sum annu- 
ally voted by Parliament for purposes of instruction throughout 
the whole of Great Britain, every citizen of London must be re- 
markable even among philosophers for his intellectual acumen.* 

He will weigh in his mind whatever favourable difference 
there may be between the cost of City improvements and those 
to which both Marylebone and the City have contributed in 
Regent street, which was paid for out of the public taxes;— 
and when he has done all this, we will ask his opinion whether 
lie has then accounted satisfactorily to his own mind for the 
annual appropriation of this enormous local revenue of one 
million sterling. 

No honest man, whose judgment has not been affected by 
good wine and good fellowship, can answer this question in the 
affirmative. 

“True,” it will be objected by more than one member of the 
Corporation, “ but for much at least of the waste in this expen- 
diture we are not responsible.” “1s the Corporation to bear the 








* The fact, however, that Scotchmen and men of provincial origin contrive to elbow 
those who were born citizens of London out of most of the good things in the Corpo- 
ration, militates somewhat against this conclusion. We may state here the amount of 
education conferred by two of the chief educational endowments of the City. St 
Paul’s school, with an income of 5,252/. 2s. 11d., gives Latin and Greek instruction 
to 153 boys, the number of fish supposed to have becn found in St Peter's net. This was 
the will of the founder, to which the governors of the charity scrupulously adhere, 
although they violate that part of the will which directs the attendance of the children 
at High Mass. The number of children at the present moment in the several estab- 
lishments of Christ's Hospital at London and Hertford is 1,324. The clear nett income 
of this institution is 43,155/. 4s. 6d. It does, however, something in addition for 
architecture. The sum it expended in buildings, during the ten years between 1826 
and 1835, was 97,042/. 17s. 11d. (‘Charity Report,’ page 374), but alas ! the fact only 
shows that the governors have yet to learn, themselves, the first principle of education, — 
the connexion between physical and intellectual cultivation. A crowd of growing lads 
who, with — economy to the funds of the institution, might be placed in the midst 
of green fields, are shut up, without any adequate means of exercise, in narrow court 
yards, where a ball cannot be thrown without breaking a window. 
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blame of that which it cannot help?” We would avoid being 
upjust, and we will define our charge against the Corporation. 
We blame it for its own peculiar share in the mismanagement 
of the local government; we blame it for the precedent it has 
established, and continues to uphold, of extravagant and use- 
less expenditure,—-a precedent which has infected every other 
institution in the City; and we blame it, most of all, for resist- 
ing all proposals of amendment in its constitution from without, 
and for indifference to the means of diminishing the general local 
burdens of the City, or of worthily applying its princely endow- 
nents. 

It is singular to hear the members of the Corporation «e- 
fend their existing constitution (priding themselves upon the 
dignity of the body to which they belong), and see them look 
down with contempt upon an humble parish vestry, which for 
really useful objects has twice the power which the members of 
the Court of Common Council possess in their corporate capa- 
city. Thus it is, however, that even sensible men deceive 
themselves, and are deceived by names and forms which 
once had significance, and which continue to exist, when the 
realities they represented have passed away. There was a 
time when the Mayor of London was really the most important 
officer of the metropolis of England; and persons at a distance, 
when they hear of his splendid entertainments given, at public 
cost, to the highest personages in the realm, imagine that there 
must still be something in the office to which the greatest pos- 
sible deference should be deservedly paid. We have often 
felt puzzled and ashamed to explain the real facts of the case 
to intelligent foreigners, who, for our inquiries respecting 
the municipal institutions of their country, have required, 
in return, some account of our own. We have been asked, 
**Who is the Lord Mayor? I read in your journals that he 
lately gave a dinner at which nearly all the Cabinet Ministers 
were present, with the Governor of the Bank of England, and 
the Chairman of the East India Company; is it that he isa 
man so remarkable for talent or superior intelligence that 
your great men are proud of his society?” ‘“ Why,—not 
exactly.” Is it from respect to the interests of commerce ? 
The Lord Mayor is perhaps the first of your London mer- 
chants ?” ‘ There are greater.” ‘It is, then, because of his 
position; and certainly it is a noble one,—the representative 
of London—the metropolis of the world; a population of two 
millions ”—‘* Of whom not more than one fifteenth portion are 
under his control.” “But did I not read somewhere that there 
were more than a hundred parishes in the City?” ‘* All of 
them united not so large as the one parish of Marylebone, the 
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vestry of which has more power over the church, the poor, 
aud the ordinary business of local government than all the 
officers of the London Corporation! The respect of which you 
speak is paid only to a dream of the past, and to Custom, the 
chains of which bind even a strong mind, till they are broken 
by a stronger.” ‘‘ And this chief of a subordinate department, 
who invites our ambassador to dine ; whose accession to office, 
as | have heard, is honoured by a state procession; whose 
expenses for any one year must exceed the revenues of a Ger- 
man prince,—this Lord Mayor——” “Is only the Alderman 
in rotation, the worthy representative of perhaps eighty resi- 
dent freemen in the Ward of Bridge.”’* 

We must condense into a few lines the suggestions we had 
intended to offer upon the measures of muncipal reform which 
appear to be required, and the order in which they should be 
sought. 

First we would ask, from all the bodies sharing in the local 
government of the metropolis, the production of accounts,— 
and in this we would claim the assistance of those who may 
think our statements in error, and desire (for the sake of 
truth) that our mistakes should be exposed. It would be use- 
less to take credit to ourselves for the weeks of weary labour 
we have spent over our present task, arising from our anxiety 
to avoid inaccuracies, and the difficulty of obtaining upon local 
financial questions any information upon which reliance could 
be placed. It costs much patient effort to effect, however im- 
perfectly, any similar object ; but those only know it who have 
tried. It will be an easier undertaking to follow the clue we have 
given and find out where we may be wrong, and may every such 
discovery help to prove the necessity of the legislature giving to 
some one of the Government Boards the power to call for not 
abstracts merely, but clear and intelligible accounts in one given 
form from all who exercise a public trust ; accounts which no 
honest steward would object to produce in the face of day, and 
which no one would wish to refuse but those “ who love darkness 
better than light, because their deeds” may be assumed to 
belong to that class of actions sometimes performed by persons 
who ‘‘ do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

Our second suggestion affects the question which we have 
no. doubt will be more than once asked, why we have not con- 
fined the discussion to the Corporation of London, and at all 
connected it with the existing administration of City endow- 
ments. Our answer is, because both are indissolubly united in 
fact, and because no real reform can be extended to the Cor- 





* We do not here, of course, allude to the present Lord Mayor, who represents 
the large ward of Aldgate, containing 770 householders, 
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poration of London which would not immediately affect the 
disposition of all the trust money now held in the City. For 
example, 26 Aldermen, and 48 Common Councilmen, are now 
as ex-officio Governors of the Royal hospitals, the only approxi- 
mation to a popular element in the constitution of those insti- 
tutions. Destroy that check (indifferent as it is) without re- 
placing it with a better, and any City Rothschild, by creating 
a great number of donation governors, might gradually get 
into his own hands the whole of the funds of any one of these 
charities. 

But we entreat the serious attention of statesmen to the case 
of the Trading Companies. The charity funds they administer, 
aceording to their own account of these funds, amount to 
85,685/. 18s. 7d. This money is now held by a body 
called Masters and Wardens, chosen from the Liverymen of 
these Companies; but take away, as any reform must do, 
their legal power to exact fees or fines for municipal 
rights; take away the trading privileges of the Livery, 
and what becomes of the constituent body from which the 
Master and Wardens are now appointed? Are we prepared to 
say that henceforth the trustees of this amount of public pro- 
perty shall be wholly self-elected ? The framers of any Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill must consider what answer should be given 
to this question.* 

But this is not the whole case. We have briefly alluded to 
what is now claimed by these Companies as their private pre- 
perty. This property is of three kinds. 1. Whatever funds may 
have been left specifically and distinctly to the Master and 
Wardens for their own individual or collective use and enjoy- 
ment. 2. The accumulated produce of fines and fees, or rather 





* The following extract from the ‘ Report of the Charity Commissioners ’ will 
suggest some serious reflections upon what might in such a case be in more instances 
than one the nature of the administration, 

* There were ten applicants for the office of clerk in 1806; only three were 
deemed eligible. The whole Court voted. After the successful candidate had held 
the office five years, it was found that two of the Court had entered into an agree- 
ment to receive a moiety of the profits of his office previous to his election. He 
was to allow 300/. per annum to one of those members, and 150/. survivorship to 
his wife ; the other member was privy to this bargain, and was a trustee. A Com- 
mittee of the Court was appointed to consider the conduct of the clerk and the 
two members, and resolved not to expel the clerk because of his services, but that 
he should be reprimanded instead. He continued to hold the office twelve years. 
The report recommended that the two members should not in future be summoned 
as members of the Court. The parties tendered their resignation on that resolution. 
The two places in the Court were filled up at the next election, but they were not 
deprived oftheir Livery. Some years after a member of the Court moved to con- 
sider their case with a view to reinstate them. A(fter discussion the motion was 
withdrawn. Our informant stated, that six or seven years alter the discovery, 
the clerk was found a defaulter to the company in the sum of 800/. The clerk 
was continued five or six years longer. One of the Court became bond for him. 
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of public taxes, paid for the enjoyment of municipal‘and political 
rights, only attainable through the Livery, especially in former 
days; and 3. The surplus revenue of charity estates. 

The latter item requires some explanation. If a testator 
bequeathed the whole produce of a field, worth, in his lifetime, 
about 10/. per annum, to a charity school, and that field be- 
comes valuable building ground let at 500/. per annum, the 
whole of that 500/. per annum must go to the school. Such is 
the decision of the Courts. But if the testator, not dreaming of 
this increase in the value of landed property, said in his will, 
** T have a field worth 10/. per annum; I bequeath 5/. to school 
A., and 5/. to school B.,” and after his death this field rises 
in value to 500/., then the Master and Wardens, the trus- 
tees of the testator, claim the right of keeping for their own 
uses the difference between the 10/. and the 500/.;—the tes- 
tator having neglected to provide that the whole produce of the 
field should be divided between the two schools ; and it is un- 
derstood that the greater proportion of the funds held by the 
Trading Companies as their private property, is the residue of 
charity funds thus acquired, or held under this claim. 

Here are three questions to decide, which it appears to us 
should be referred to a Judicial Commission before any final 
change is made in the constitution of the Trading Companies 
now sharing in the municipal government of the City; but there 
is also a fourth:—Supposing a Judicial Commission with the 
extraordinary powers that would be required, to decide that 
the whole of the property held by the Companies should be 
considered private property, it still remains to be determined 
what proportion of it belongs to the freemen, what to the 
liverymen, and what to the Master and Wardens; and what 
for the future shall be held to constitute a ‘‘ Company” when 
time and the legislature together shall have completely changed 
their original powers and organization. 

The importance of this subject will be felt when we state that 
the lowest estimate we have ever heard from persons qualified 
to form an opinion makes the total amount of property in the 





This discovery was made in i817. The clerk got new securities, who gave a bond 
for 3,000/. He had law charges against the Company, and he was to insure his 
life to an amount to cover the deficiency, and to place the policy in the hands of 
the Masters and Wardens. Within a month or two after the discovery, the Court 
passed two minutes, one giving him a gratuity of 6001, the other inereasing his 
salary from 400/. to 800/,, and stating that the 600/. is to go in reduction of the 
debt due from him tothe Company. The salary was several times altered, because 
the Company paid the policy, and subtracted that from the salary. He continued 
in office till a second defalcation, and then he was turned out of office. There was a 
dispute about the bond; and he compromised the 3.000/. by paying 1,000/, The 
policy had been allowed to drop. The account of this transaction, given by the 
Cierk of the Company, is contained in his affidavit already mentioned. 
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hands of these Companies 250,000/. per annum. Several of 
them, as the Draper’s, the Mercer’s, the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
are supposed to be nearly as rich as Christ’s Hospital. We are 
not very anxious how the above questions may be determined, but 
we are most desirous that they should be settled. Every great 
endowment, when it cannot be adequately protected and wisely 
administered, is a great evil; and therefore we say, if the Mas- 
ters and Wardens be justly entitled to the money, give it to 
them to divide. Each in his own private sphere might turn 
the capital to some useful account; but it is a scandal to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century that, for want of legislative 
interference, all this mass of wealth, or the greater part, is only 
applied to making presents of medals and snuff boxes which 
nobody requires; to sumptuous entertainments which nobody 
enjoys; and to the feeding of a crowd of needy depend- 
ents, first lured by it from habits of industry to sink into insol- 
vency and ruin. 

To the same Judicial Commission if appointed might be 
given the power of making such changes as would be ne- 
cessary (upon the introduction of any measure of municipal 
reform) in the constitution of the City Law Courts. The names 
alone of some of them indicate the fact that they are but little 
in harmony with the altered institutions of modern times : 
Court of Hustings; Lord Mayor’s Court; Sheriffs’ Court; 
Court of the Borough of Southwark; Court of Requests ; Court 
of Conservancy; Court of St Martin’s le Grand; Finsbury 
Court Leet, and Court Baron; Court of the Manor of Duke’s 
Place; Court of the Manor of Pie Poudre, &c. 

We would refer to the same Commission the question of what 
compensation should be awarded to the numerous officers of the 
Corporation whose offices would be superseded by any approach, 
however small, to rational forms of local government. And 
here we would only express our conviction that, to all such in- 
dividuals, a liberal policy, that which was acted upon in the 
late Chancery Reforms, is the best. It is the interest of the com- 
munity at large that every public servant should be made a party 
to the promotion of necessary reforms, by the assurance that his 
own position should be rather benefited than injured by the 
change ;* and as, in all such cases, the system is more in fault 





* An illustration of the wisdom of this policy in certain cases (exceptions un- 
doubtedly) occurs to us in the instance of a former vestry clerk of the parish of St 
Sepulchre. Owing partly to the infirmities of age, the accounts of the parish were 
in confusion; and some of the vestry, in looking over them, discovered to their 
alarm that the deeds of the parish estates were missing. In vain was a rigorous 
search instituted: they could not be found. A handsome retiring pension was at 
last offered to the vestry clerk, with a view of stimulating his faculties to the 
utmost, and he happily then succeeded in remembering that he had placed them 
(for safety) in a corner of his cellar, whence they were soon brought to light. 
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than individuals, it is almost, under any circumstances, unjust 
that the public gain should be connected with private injury. 
The difference between the expenditure of the parish of - 
lebone and the City is not in the virtue of Vestry or Court. ‘Not 
one member of the Marlebone Vestry, we are confident, would 
refuse to receive, if offered the emoluments of the City Chamber- 
lain; but a great economy in expenditure is obviously the result 
of having only one local government for a district not incon- 
veniently large, instead of that hundred-headed hydra called local 
government in the City: each head, like the dragon of Wantley, 
capable of devouring a village, ‘‘ geese, turkies, and all,” (and 
this is no metaphor). Instead of at once fiercely cutting off 
these heads, we would “do our bidding gently;” it would be 
eachp to purchase the fina! extinction of the race by a few 
terminable annuities. 

We will not conclude with a beau ideal plan for the local 
government of the City, or of the metropolis at large—which 
would be useless while, in the present state of society, progress 
is almost always inseparable from compromise; but we would 
seriously invite the attention of legislators to the importance of 
well considering the principles which should be the basis of 
popular institutions, belore their sanction is given to any new mea- 
sure by which they might be extensively affected. Hitherto, the 
object sought in Rets of Parliament for local changes, has chiefly 
been that of getting rid of one party in office, to put another— 
perhaps a better—in its place. Hence, when the object has been 
attained, the temporary popularity of local acts proceeding upon 
the most opposite principles. Hence, probably, the satisfaction 
expressed with too little indiscrimination by Reformers with Sir 
ie Hobhouse’s Act—the Act by which the parish of Maryle- 
bone is governed; upon which we ought to make some comments 
—an Act which, although it has worked not unfavourably, as we 
have seen, we must admit contains, in its list system, the evils 
which must one day be developed, of nomination or self-election in 
another form. The only municipal constitution we are acquainted 
with which has not a tendency to give exclusive domination to 
one class or party, is that of Adelaide, in South Australia— 
where, in the Town Council, while the majority govern, the 
minority have a share in the representation.* We had intended 
to have discussed the merits of this principle, which appears to us 
well entitled to an examination, and to have said something of 





* The principle is this, supposing an electoral district to contain 400 constitu- 
ents, to return ten members to the Town Council, any forty persons agreeing to 
return one individual have the power to do so; any other forty the same. Thus 
all are represented, and the tyranny of party is almost entirely prevented. This 
municipal constitution was sent out by the South Australian Commissioners, and 
we believe was the suggestion of Mr Rowland Hill, who was at that time secretary 
to the Commissioners, 
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the government of other metropolitan parishes than those of the 
City and Marylebone. We had purposed also to have shown the 
causes of the falling off in efficiency of the Boards of Guardians 
under the Poor Law Amendment Bill, and to have sketched the 
municipal constitutions of other countries ; but here we must end. 

We have demonstrated the existence of a grievance, to the 
remedy of which the labours of an entire session of Parliament 
might well be devoted: but the object requires statesmen not 
only of comprehensive views, but of energy and resolution. Such 
only can win the honour,—the imperishable fame,—of giving 
to the Metropolis of the British Empire the blessings of good 
and cheap local government. 


*,.* We subjoin, at the last moment, what must only be considered as a 
rough 
OUTLINE 


OF THE 
PROBABLE REVENUE OF THE METROPOLIS, 


AS COLLECTED FOR LOCAL OBJECTS THROUGHOUT THE DISTRICTS OF 
METROPOLITAN AND CITY POLICE IN 1841. 


Metropolitan Police Rate, P. R. 88: £. s. d. 
Received from Parishes é ° ° . 182257 6 7 
a from the Treasury . ° P - 102,229 1 9 


——_———._ 284,484 8 
Poors Rate for the same district, about one-half more than the cost 

of the Police; say - » . » ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 4267261 
County Rates (say the proportion to the Police Rate in Marylebone, 

which is one-half) =, . se ° ° ° ° - 142,242 
Church Rates, &c. (say the proportion to the Police Rate in Mary- 

lebone, which is also one-half) . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Paving, Watering, and Cleansing Rates (the proportion to the Police 

Rate in Marylebone is about equal). eS -  « + 284,484 
Lighting (about half) ° ° ° ° a ° ° - 142,242 
Sewers Rates: the expenditure of the Seven Boards of Commis- 

sioners in 1833, as gathered from various Returns, was about . 120,000 
Metropolitan Roads (Parliamentary Return, 388) . ‘ ‘ . 71,596 1 


142,242 


2 
4 
+ 
8 
1 
0 
1 


0 
4 
Total of Rates in the districts of the Metropolitan Police, ~~ 
comprising 128 Parishe’, Hamlets, and Precincts - 1614018 13 0 

Rates and other Charges in the 112 City Parishes, deducting the 

City Estate and other Trust Funds, but including the Con- 

servancy of the River—(see preceding Summary) . . 633,257 19 
Charity Funds or Trust Estates in the City of London—(see S y 351,215 15 
Ditto, in the City of Westminster, and in the four Metropolitan 

Counties of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and Surrey > ‘ ‘ 





148.649 5 
Total Revenue for Local objects ° ° . £2,747 147 13 








It would be well if Public Boards would agree upon some definition of what 
should be considered the Metropolis. There is now the Metropolis as under the 
Police Commissioners, the Registrar-Genera!, the Census Commissioners, the Post- 
Office, the Poor Law Commissioners, the Commissioners of Sewers, the Central 
Criminal Court ; and we are not aware that any of these authorities agree in adopting 
for their Metropolis the same boundaries, 





ERRATA. 


Page 497 the local taxation of Marylebone is stated at 134,166/, 6s, 4d., the figures should be 
136,845/, 5s. 6d, 
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No. 1.—REPRESENTATION 


IN THE COURT OF ALDERMEN, AND THE COURT 
OF COMMON COUNCIL, 


Showing the constitution of the Majority and Minority of both Courts 
(for the year 1843). 
































. Containing} Rateable ois Number of Com- 
Wards. Houses. "i Property. Returning asAldermen. | 1 .on Councilmen. 
Former | Present 
£ Number.| Number. 
1. Bassishaw - - - 130 6,819 | Thos. Farncomb, Esq. 4 4 
{2 Lime street - - - 192 12,750 | Chas. Farebrother, Esq. | 4 4 
| 3. Dowgate- - = = - 203 14,897 | John Johnson, Esq. -! 8 6 
} 4. Candlewick - - - 210 15,067 | Sir G. Carroll, Knt. -/| 8 6 
| 5. Cordwainer - - = - 315 11,503 | Thomas Wood, Esq. -| 8 6 
| 6. Vintry - - -  - 260 14,480 | Wm. Magnay, Esq. -| 9 6 
{ 7. Walbrook - - : 266 17,421 Michael Gibbs, Esq. - 8 6 
>| 8. Queenhithe - - - 350 13,709 J. K. Hooper, Esq. | 6 6 
& ) .?- Cornhill - - - - 167 23,899 Sir J. Pirie, Bart. -| 6 6 
‘gs, 10. Coleman street » 761 34,785 | Sir Wm _Heygate, Bart. | 6 8 
= \ 11. Bridge - - - - 198 19,036 Sir C. Marshall, Knt. 7 15 8 
j 12. Bread street - - - 290 19,154 John Lainson, Esq. - 12 8 
13. Billingsgate - - - 343 20,776 | Anthony Brown, Esq. -| 10 8 
| 14. Cheap - - - 360 27,733 | W.Thompson, Esq.M.P. 12 8 
| 15. Broadstreet - - - 560 31,903 | John Musgrove, Esq. - 10 8 
16. Tower - - - - 530 34,437 | M. Prime Lucas, Esq. 12 8 
\17. Langbourn - - = - 500 40,356 | Sir J. Key, Bart. - - 10 8 
\18. Castlebaynard - 542 38,311 | Samuel Wilson, Esq. -| 10 8 
! 
6,177 397,036 | 158 122 
(19. Bridge Without, elected | 
| bythe Court - - -/ - - - - | Sir C, S. Hunter, Bart. | 
. | 20. Aldersgate, Wn. and Wt. 726 33,297 | Sir Peter Laurie, Knt. 8 8 
2 )21. Aldgate - - - - 770 42,529 | Rt.Hon. J. Humphery, 
5( M.P., Lord Mayor - | 6 8 
.& \ 22. Portsoken - - - 1,216 33,060 | Thos. Johnson, Esq. - | 5 8 
= | 23. Bishopsgate, Wn. and Wt.| 1,460 66,437 | W.Copeland, Esq. M.P. 14 14 
24. Farringdon Within - -}| 1,008 55,794 | Thomas Kelly, Esq. -' 17 14 
| 25. Cripplegate. Wn. and Wt. 2,079 68,999 | SirM.Wood, Bart M.P. 16 16 
(26. Farringdon Without - 3,030 158,572 | Sir J. Duke, Knt. M.P.- 16 16 
Totals - - -| 16,466 855,724 Minority - -| 240 206 














Seven Aldermen and Eighty-four Common Councilmen returned from Wards 
containing 10,289 houses, and 458,688/. rateable property. 

The above has been partly compiled from a Return, printed 
(March 1840) by Mr Arthur Taylor, printer to the Corporation, 
and partly from the ‘ Lists of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council,’ published by W. Barry and Sons, 122 Bishops- 
gate street within, for the present year. 

It must be remembered that householders are not electors, 
unless resident freemen, and there is no return of the number of 
freemen householders. 








ae 
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No. 2.—TOWN CLERK’S FEES. 


FEES to be taken in the Town Clerk’s Office, pursuant to an Order of the Court 
of Common Council of the 15th day of June, 1842. P 





For every renewed order for the admission to the freedom - + - 
For every order for admi to the freedom on petition - 
For every order on petition to present another to the freedom 
For every translation ofafreeman - . 
For the order for the admission of ev ery extra constable 
For every broker’s petition - - 
For every broker’s admission - - - - - 
And for his clerk's - - - - 
For every admission of an alien broker - - - 
And for his clerk’s . 
For every admission to the freedom on Petition, per Common Counci 
For swearing in the Irish Society - 
For swearing in an alderman = - - ee ee 
For the discharge from the office of sheriff - aS. ae - 
For every licence of non-freemen, per act of Common Counc il - 
For every certificate for exemplification of freemen from toll or otherwise 
For the admission of officers by pustiase or alienation jmvis.: 
Common pleader - - . - - - 
Attorney ofthe MayorCourt- - -— - - = - : - 
Fruit or salt meter . - - - - - - 
For every warrant or order for pay ment set money 
rom 10/. to 25/. - 
From 25/. to 507. - - - - - 
From 50/. to 1002 - -_ - - - 
From 1002. and upwards - 
For every lease deed, &c., sealed with the Hospital coal 
For every search in the records - - - 
For copies or extracts from records, per folio containing seventy-two words - 
~ swearing the master, wardens, and assistants of the Watermes and Lightermen 
ompany - - - i.” - 
For an ee of the livery “of an company, or for a “by-law - - 
For each order upon petitions to the Court of Common Connell, excepting upon sragnting 
City and Bridge-house leases - 
For every admission of attorney of the Sherift’s Court - 
For the appointment of the Irish Society - - - - 
» ” Commissioners of Sewers - 
»» Governors of the Corporation Schoo! - 
For every ap’ intment of an officer - - - 
For every order of reference upon a petition - - 
Note.—No other Fees but the above are to be taken on any account whatever. 


EDWARD TYRRELL, Officiating Town Clerk. 
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No. 3.—CITY POLICE. 


AN ACCOUNT of Monies Received and Paid by Sir James Shaw, Bart, Cham. 
berlain of the City of London, in pursuance of the Act of 2 and 3 Vict. c. 94, 
intituled, “ An Act for Regulating the Police of the City of London,” in respect 
of the Year ending Christmas, 184]. 








To Cash transferred from the Watch and Police Fund, the Balance of the Account £. 3. d. 
ending Christmas, 1839 - - - - - | 2,398 12 8 
To ditto received on account of arrears of police rate, due at Christmas, &. «. d. 
1840 - 658 3 4! 
To ditto received on account of the rate due at Christmas, 1 1841 - 32,864 0 9 | 
33,522 4 1 
To ditto transferred from the City’s cash, being one equal fourth ~ of police ex- | 
penses for the year 1841, pursuant to the provisions of the said - - | 9,668 19 2 
To ditto transferred from ditto, in reimbursement of the contra po expended in | 
respect of building stations - - . - | 1,039 0 0 
To ditto transferred from ditto, in reimbursement of one ‘moiety of allowance paid 
to the superintendent of police, for one year and a half : | 0 00 
To ditto, for fines and penalties imposed underthe said Act - -| 4 0 
To ditto from the Bridge House Estates, in reimbursement of the = me oof wateh- | 
ing London Bridge, from 26th September, 1840, to Christmas, 184 -| 476 810 
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£. #. d. 
To ditto transferred from the Blackfriars Bridge Lighting and Watching Fund, in 
reimbursement of the expense of watching the said bridge for Sihty-two weeks, 
from Christmas, 1840, to Christmas, 1841 ~ 286 0 0 
To ditto received in reimbursement ofthe amount of salaries paid to beadies of 
sundry wards, in the years 1840 and 1841 610 0 0 
To ditto received of Messrs Nicholson and Co. os attendance of police ‘constables 
on their premises in Thames street - : | 140 3 6 
£ | 48,689 12 $ 
—_— | 
Balance overpaid of the Account ending at Christmas, 1840, as oe statement 
delivered to the H. House of C , 28th May, 1841 - | 2,558 19 63 
By salary to commissioner, - year (including allowance 1 in lieu ned & a &@ 
a house to 27th October, 1841) - 969 6 4 
By ditto to superintendent, three-quarters ofa year - - - 250 0 0 
By ditto to surgeon, one year - 200 0 0 
By ditto to clerk of police seee, and others employed i in the e3 execu- 
cution of the Act - 500 9 0 
By wages to the several inspectors and constables of the force, for 
fifty-two weeks to 22nd , 1841, i ig boot money, 
&c., viz.:— 
£. 8s. d 
Ist Division - - - - - - - 4,47917 2 
“2nd ditto - - - - - - - 5,08617 1 
3rd ditto '< ~ -<— = - *- «= BES 
4th ditto  -* + © ‘oe - 5,088 6 1 
5th ditto - - - - - - - 5,046 5 5 
6th ditto - - - - - - - 4,258 15 10 
_——| 28,011 8 10 
By transfer to superannuation fund, the amount of deductions from 
pay, fines for misconduct, stoppages when ok, &e., gumuens to 
the 11th section of the Act - -| 1,064 15 5 
By expenses of clothing, hats, capes, stocks, accoutrements, ke. -| 2,733 9 3 
By ditto of lanterns - - - - 330 0 0 
By rent and other expenses of chief office 336 3 33 
By expenses of the several station- houses, including rent, taxes, fur- 
niture, bedding, coals, gas, &c. 1,233 17 0 
By amount paid in respect of building station houses - - -| 1,039 0 0 
By law expenses - - 516 0 
By expenses of surveying and valuing premises. for the purposes of 
making assessments pursuant to provisions of the Act - 355 17 0 
By interest on monies advanced in ald of the Sand ks in respect of the 
year 1840 - 223 12 11 
By expenses of printing and stationery ~ - - - - - 337 15 7 
By sundry incidental expenses 117 9 6 
By amount paid police constables for extra services, pursuant to 
13th section of the Act - - 103 15 2 
to super a watchmen, pursuant to sith section 
“lean 1,590 2 6 
By amount of poundage on n collection of the rate for the year 1841 - 1,314 11 3 0,717 9 05 
’ 
Warp Expenszs. 
By amount paid the several beadles in respect of ward services -| 1,240 8 9 
By salaries to ward clerks, and other incidental expenses of the 
several wards of the City - - 1,556 18 9 
\————-——__| 2,797 7 6 
46,073 16 03 
Balance in hand of the Account ending Christmas, 1841 - - - =| 2,615 16 23 
£|48,689 12 3 








Guildhall, June 14th, 1842. JAMES SHAW, Chamberlain. 


The above is from a Parliamentary Return for 1842 (No. 467). 
Vou. XXXIX. No. IT. Pe 
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No 5.—OFFICE OF CHAMBERLAIN. 


An Account of the Salary, Fees, Liveries, and other Emoluments of the Office 
for the year 1833. 

From the Corporation Estate: — 

Allowance in lieu of house, - order Common Council, November 17th, 1799 - 

An ancient bill of fees, namely :— £. 8. 
One year’s ancient fee - - a - bg 
As Renter-General - - 
For reward at the audit e * 
For overseeing Blanchappleton lands 
For two liveries - ° ° 
For — money - 
For livery as Renter-General ad . 
For riding charges 


5 
1 
1 


0 
5 
0 
1 
5 
2 
3 
7 


0 
0 
0 
10 
6 
3 
4 
0 


of Chamberlain 


Ss a & 
- 100 0 0 


Scommoooo 


Additional allowance +? seer and the clerks in his office, ‘per order Commen Coun- 


cil 2nd December, 1 - 
Sundry payments, ~ ates A on estates bequeathed to the Corporation : _ 


For gathering the rents of Sir John Rainwell’s lands, his bequest. - - 613 4 
For overseeing the said lands) - - - - - 820 


Carried forward - £915 4 69414 


For gathering"the rents’ of Mr J. Carpenter’s lands, his 
bequest - - - ° ° 


For ing his child - a n x 





For gathering the rents of oe John Philpot' 's lands : 
For overseeing said lands 7 


For overseeing lands, the bequest of Lady Wyc 
The annual gift of the Court of Aldermen, per aoe 8th October, 1720 
Six freedoms voted by ditto - ad - 
Two ditto per junior clerk 
For managing Smithfield tolls, per order Common Council, ee December, 1731 
Allowance for Stationery, per order 17th February, 1741 


From other sources :— 
Allowance of 12s. 6d. per cent. on the ipts of the Lenden-beidge 


approaches fund - - 
Fees paid by persons made free of the City ~ - - 
From the investment and advances of money - 
Fee, as trustee of Mr Wilson’s legacy - - - 
Ditto on seals of Hospital leases - - 
Ditto on leases and assignments of leases - - - 





Expenses of Office :— 
Salary to clerks - 
Two freedoms to p junior clerk - 
Stationery 
Expenses of engrossing rental 
Sundry other expenses - 


The Chamberlain has also a buck and doe from the King’s forests. 
rons — 


t of Collect ne Assistant-Collector of the Tolls of Smithfield market. 
Dike a Upper City Laboure: 


The above is from the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee, page 152. 





£1,210 9 4 


4,226 14 1 
£5,487 3 5 


963 19 11 
£4473 3 6 
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No. 6.—MAYORALTY EXPENSES. 


STATEMENT of the several Fees, Profits, Emoluments, and Advantages 
of the Office of Mayor, during my Mayoralty, 1842—3. 


s. d. z. s d. 
Cash received from the Chamber - 
Buckets - - ° - - 
Bridge House Estates 
Conservancy 
Dilapidations - 
Cocket office - 
Six Freedoms 
Fees at the Old Bailey galleries 
Two-thirds of 20/. being the fees | for presenting ¢ the Sheriffs 
Lady Mayoress's Seals . 
Sundry fees by Mr Hobler a a el 


(Signed) PP. Launte, 7 Park square, March 24, 1835. 


eRe S 
Terr n es 

- 
Ooewmoorwoooeo 


oF 892 6 a6 8.4% 


7,904 1 3 


Common Cryer - -*- - - = -= = 


Water nae, one-fifth proportion of bs salary 
Upper Ci arshal 

One Mars Sees - - 

Clerk of the Cocket office salary .- 

Porters of ditto 

Allowance to Seven Trampeters | (average) 

Ditto to the Four Attorneys of the Mayor's Court, i in lieu of table 
Ditto to Plate Butler and Housekeeper at Mansion House, 54, fs. each 
Coachman and Postilion - - - 

Uniforms to Marshalmen - - - - - ° - - 


1,093 16 9 


oe 
~ 
amoovwacncoo 


aeooccooooeco 


1,138 0 4 
OFFICERS of the Lord Mayor's Household, for such part of their Allowances 
only as relate to the Duties of the Mayoralty, viz. :— 


Charles Sewell, Yeoman of the’Chamber 
John Goldham, Sergeant of ditto - - 
Ditto, as Master of the Ceremonies - - 
Isaac Whiting, S it of the Chamber - 
Jno. Crush Rogers, third ditto - - 
William Rawlings, Sergeant of the Chann el : 
Michael Memory Wright, first Yeoman of the Watemside 
Thomas Leachman, ‘farth ditto - 
Jno. Furnivall, Under Bailiff - a - - - - 
William Malpas, Common Hunt youngman - - = 
George Cuthbert, Water Bailiff’s second young man - 





50 O00 0% 
ee etag 


George Hughes, Sword-bearer’s young man - - 
Joseph Leachman, Water Bailiff’s first young man - 
. Sewell, Officiating Yeoman of the Channel - 


ete ev iggy et @sg 


eves F407 2h Ca 
SHOCOHROSOSCESRZAH#oOm 


3,763 13 2 


13,899 11 6 


Estimated expense of building and furnishing the Man- 
sion House, pursuant to several orders of the Court of 
Common Council of the 30th April, 1730, 15th Sept., 
am and 11th June, 1734 (Appendix, No. 1) 70,985 13 5 
_oo of extraordinary repaics and alterations 7 percent. - 5,322 0 7a 
ppendix, No. 2) - 5,043 7 3 
Paieeted value of the site of the Mansion House, oub- 
ject to the Sew: chargeable thereon (Appen- 
dix, Nos. 3 and 4) 23,850 0 0 4percent. - 954 0 0a 
Plate provided for the said house, from the building to 
the 3lst December, 1834 (Appendix, No. 5) 11,531 16 3 
Expenses of providing library (Appendix, No. 6) - 1,126 6 6 


a aT of providing the state barge, 1807 (Appendix a 7 percent. - 1,141 4 2a 
2,579 17 1 
thease 4 in relation to the state “coach (Appendix, , j 
os. 8 and 9) 1,065 3 0 
Expenses of repairs, &e. 9 average of the last seven 


years, viz. (Appendix, Bet 
Artificers - - 





- 1,014 7 
Furniture © . 
Lighting and sundries | . - - 

ibrary - - - 
Plate - - - - 
- 2,129 10 6 
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Ground-rent and taxes per annum (Appendix, No. 11) - ° “ 
Expenses of repairs of state barge, average (Appendix, No. 12) - ° 
Expenses of repairs of state coach, average (Appendix, No. 13) - - ef 
Estimate of the annual value of the stabling and coach-houses occupied by the Lord 

Mayor (Appendix, No. 14) - - - ae bd 
Moiety of the expense incurred by the Corporation in fitting up Guildhall for Lord 

Mayor's Day, average (Appendix, No. 15) - - - e ° 


264 16 5 


£25,034 7 1 


The above is from pages 12 and 149 of the Report of the Sub-Revenue Committee to the Court of 
Common Council, presented the 29th day of April, 1836. 


The correctness of the items marked a, a, a, is not admitted by the members of 
the Corporation: upon all the others there has never been a qu:stion. 


No. 7.—CHURCH REPAIRS, 
IN THE PARISH OF ST SEPULCHRE, CITY. 


“ A report was made to the vestry, about twelve months back, that the roof of the church re- 
quired repair. The expense was estimated at a few hundred pounds. A subsequent survey raised 
the probable cost to 3,000/. Ultimately a contract was entered into for the repairs at 4,055/. ; the 
contract not being advertised, but the competition fined to a few builders, known to the vestry. 
Other contracts for additional repairs made a sum total of 4,555/. A committee was then appointed 
to superintend the fulfilment of the contracts, and one of the churchwardens, always remarkable for 
& praiseworthy zeal in the cause of church and king, volunteered his services for another year, to 
assist the committee. All of these gentlemen being highly respectable, of course there was no 
stipulation that they should not exercise the patronage they might possess for the exclusive 
benefit of their friends. The repairs are now completed, and the surprise of the parishioners 
may be conceived when they were called upon to defray the following charges : e 

LS 


Builders’ contracts - - - *= = - - 4,555 0 
Bill for extras - - - - - - - - 2,400 0 
Upholsterer’s bill, chiefly for cushions round the gallery 603 14 
Velvet, fringe, floor cloth, &c. - ~ - - - - 43 5 
Various tradesmen’s bills, several of them furnished by churchwardens and mem- 

bers of the committee, for work which ought to have been included in the 

contracts - - - 7 - . - - + - - - - 295 
New clock - - - 7 - - - - - - 156 
Repairing gas pipes, for which the original tender was under 25. 133 
Repairing the organ - . - - - ” - - 258 
Surveyors - - - . - - - ~ - - 300 
Clerk of the work - + - - - - . - - - - a 180 
Law expenses incurred in borrowing 6,000/. as far as the charges are yet ascertained 551 
Law expenses incurred by returning the 6,000/. and borrowing 8,000/. of another 





caco® 


100 


“o *®ooocooca 
coc mococoor- 


rson a, oe - . - - -- ete ~ e. @ é - 
New bibles and prayer books for churchwardens’ pews, although the same pews 
were well furnished with bibles and prayer books two years back. (The book- 
seller a nephew of the churchwarden ), - - - - - - - - 80 0 
Interest of money borrowed - - - - - - - - - - - 128 $11 
Other charges unknown, but at least - - - . - - - . 216 1 


£10,000 0 0 
‘* It is important to state that this expenditure for 1825 is only an addition to an annual charge 
of 283%. (the average of six years) for work done by various parish tradesmen in repairs of the 
church, as reported in the printed accounts of the vestry. The income of the parish, chiefly 
dcrived from freehold property, and exclusive of rates, is about 2,000/ ; of this sum, 1,590/. are 
every year applied to purposes connected with the church. With so large a revenue it would seem 
possible to keep the roof from falling in without involving the parish 8,000/. in debt, or exciting 
the rate payers against the Establishment by reviving the tithes. Among the auditors of the 
accounts of the vestry for 1834-5 appear the names of two of the tradesmen whose bills formed part 
of the to be ined.”—‘ Westminster Review’ for April, 1836. 





This parish is under a select vestry, but is considered on the whole one of the 
best regulated parishes in the City. The following is an analysis of the accounts 
of this parish for the year 1841, but although we have taken some pains to render it 
correct, we cannot vouch for the minute accuracy of every item. We present it 
chiefly as suggestive of the form of the annual balance sheet, which should be kept 
by every parish, of its receipts and expenditure. 
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THE PARISH OF ST SEPULCHRE, CITY. 
For the year ending Lady Day, 1842. 


Population, 8,394 
g& «a&@ & a& 


Rents, annuities, inte- 
terest of money, gifts 
and bequests, appli- 
cable to religious, 
charitable, and other 
parochial —, - 

Rents mortgaged fi 
repairs of ~ - 

Rent of workhouse— 

| Church portion, 3302. 2 
Poor ditto, 1351.5 

Reeve’s schoo] charity 

Antony Hawkes - 

Nathaniel Soane - 


1,189 13 10 
888 16 9 


465 0 0 

299 410 

125 7 6 

126 5 8 
—3,094 8 

Poor rate (3s. 6d. in the pound) 4,889 13 

Two tithe rates of 1d. each 

Church dues - - 

Easter offerings - - 

Registration wad - 

Fines - - - 

Sunday receipts - 

Former balances aod balances i in 
d 


£8,678 17 6 
——— 


No. of Houses, 





Rental, 
THE POOR. 
£. 


West London Union 
account ot the 
parish - - 


5,312 
? money ‘to the 


5 9 
390 8 10 
Coals, tent, clothing, 
and bibles to ditto - 152 12 10 
Poor-rate collector - 84 18 11 
Broker for enforcing 
payment - - 710 0 
————5,947 16 4 
THE CHURCH. 
Rev. J. Natt, vicar, 
for tithes, Easter 
offerings, ons sun- 
dries - 
Gifts for sermons 
Beadle - 
Organist - 
Six pew openers 
Organ blower - 
Bell ringers - 
Tithe collector 
Sexton aud cosistents 
Curate - ° 
Parish clerk - . 
Sacramental wine - 
Repairs, Bas, wien, 
&e 


ecoooraoooac 


Interest on 8, 0002. loan 
for repairs and re- 
payments - - 88816 9 

aan TI 

Education gifts and charities - - 300 

Annuitants and bequests to perishes 
and companies - 114 

Rents, taxes, insurance, deductions 
to tenants, &c. - 

Vestry clerk, for vestry business 
and keeping rate books 

Inquest expenses - oe 

Law expenses - - - 

Engine keeper and firemen - . 

Auditing accounts and tavern ex- 

mses - - - 

Secondaries for London register - 

Expenses of taking census - - 

Printing - - - - - 


AQwvern CoAno So 


£8,678 17 6 


We have been able to obtain no account of the collection in this parish for Sewers 
rate, Police rate, Consolidated rate, or of any one of the Government taxes. 
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N° 8.—CHARITY FUNDS 


OF THE 


CITY OF LONDON AND THE ADJOINING METRO- 
POLITAN COUNTIES. 


SHOWING THE ANNUAL INCOME DEKIVED BY FACH FROM PROPERTY LEFT FOR 
CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 
(From the Digest of the Reports of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning 
Charities. ) 
£. s. d. 


21,572 7 8 
39,392 9 3 
31,440 16 11 
37,685 16 2 


Essex - 
Kent - 
Middlesex 
Surrey - 


£130,091 10 0 


CITY OF LONDON. 


Chartered Companies - - 85,685 
Parochial Charities - - 38,703 
The Corporation of London - 3,434 
(The five Royal Hospitals, 
128,763. 15s. 5d.) 
1. St Bartholomew’s Hospital 30,132 
2. Christ’s Hospital - - 49,215 
3. Bridewell Hosp ital - - 8,634 
4. Bethlem Hos Fal - - 15,817 
5. St Thomas’s Hospital - 24,963 
—__———— 256,587 5 6 
City of Westminster - - 18,557 15 7 


Total - £405,236 11 1 





ACCOUNT OF CHARITY FUNDS, AS SEPARATELY 
HELD BY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 


Apothecaries’ Company - ~- Cutlers’ - - 
Ar and B ae Drapers’ - 
Dyers’ - + 
Embroiderers’  - 
Feltmakers’ . 
Fishmongers’ 
Founders’ - 


eS 
& 





Bakers’ - - - 
Barbers’ - ° 
Blacksmiths’ - 


Butchers’ - 
Carpenters’ 
Clockmakers’ 
Clothworkers’ 
i - 
Coo - 
Co a. 
Curriers” = - 


Framework- knitters’ 
Fruiterers’ - - 
Girdlers’ - - 
Glass sellers’ - 
Glaziers’ - 

Gold and Silver Ww ire-drawers 
Goldsmiths’ 

Grocers’ - - - - - 1,301 11 10 


ers 





ooonwrwocoooroooso 
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Haberdashers’ 
Innholders’ 
Ironmongers’ 
Leather sellers’ 
Mercers’ - 
Merchant Tailors’ 
Painter stainers’ 
Parish Clerks’ 
Patten makers’ 
Pewterers’ - 
Plasterers’ - 
Plumbers’ - 
Poulterers’ 
Saddlers’ - 


10 | Salters’ - + 
0 Scriveners’ - 

ll Skinners’ - 

3 | Spectacle makery’ 

ll Stationers’ - 

10 | Tallow Chandlers’ 
4 | Tilers and Bricklayers’ 
0 | Tinplate workers’ 
0 Upholders’ - - 
0 Vintners’ - - 
0 | Wax Chandlers’ 

0 | Weavers’ - - 
6 
8 


46 CF €.t eet 2.29 6 2 
eg agvuesese@ee€8eeys 
eons 63.680 86070 29.0 9 
' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ee ' ‘ ' ' 
ee ¢ 6 € 2-22 e@ 3 
in - 
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ACCOUNT OF CHARITY FUNDS, AS SEPARATELY 
HELD BY PARISHES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


£ 8. s & 
283 53 6 
690 
56 
6 
27 
171 
414 
188 
5 
393 


ba 


Allhallows, Barking - - 

Allhallows, Bread street - 

Allhallows the Great and Less 

Allhallows the Less - 

Allhallows, Lombard street - 

Allhallows, London wall - 

Allhallows, Staining - 

Christchurch, Newgate street 

Holy Trinity the Less - 

St Alban, Wood street 

St Al phage - 

St Andrew, Holborn - 

St Andrew Hubbard - 

St Andrew Undershaft 

St Andrew by the Wardrobe 

St Anne, Blackfriars - 

St Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate 

St Antholin - - 

St Augustine - - 

St Bartholomew the Great - 

St Bartholomew the Less’ - 

St Bartholomew, Royal Buchan 

St Benet Fink - 

St Benet, Gracechurch street 

St Bennet, Paul’s wharf 

St Botolph, Aldersgate - 

St Botolph, Aldgate - 

8t Botolph, Billingsgate 

8t | oer canes 

St Bride RX. 

St Catherine Coleman 

St Catherine Cree Church 

St Christopher-le-Stock 

St Clement, Eastcheap 

St Dionis Back Church 

St Dunstan-in-the-East - 

St Dunstan-in-the-West, includin, 
the Liberty of the Rolls - 

St Edmund the King - 

St Ethelburga - 

St Faith 

St Gabriel, Fenchurch 

St Giles, Cripplegate 

St Gregory - 

St Helen - 

St James, Duke’s place 

St James, Garlick ithe 

St John the Baptist, upon Walbrook 36 

St John Zachary - - 20 


St Margaret, Lothbury - - 
St Margaret, Moses - 

St Margaret, New Fish street 
St Margaret, Pattens - - 
St Martin, Ironmonger lane 
St Martin, Ludgate - 

St Martin Orgar - = - 

St Martin Outwich - 


d 
8 
000 

3210 0 
203 6 
2 0 
68 4 
639 4 
89 9 
67 
14 
154 
292 
3 
5 


— 
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-St Martin Vintry - 

St Mary, Abchurch 

St Mary, Aldermanbury 

St Mary Aldermary - 

St Mary Bothaw - 

St Mary Colechurch - 

St Ng Magdalen, Old |Fish 


ip ¢ 6 9.8 
ces O46 6 6.9 e-# O58 


= 
oo 


100 
16 
0 
84 


St  # ‘Somerset - 

St Mary Staining 

St Mary, Woolchurch H aw 
St Mary Woolnoth - 

St Michael, Bassishaw 

St Michael, in Cornhill - 

St Michael, Crooked lane 
St Michael, Paternoster inth 
St Michael, Queenhithe 

St Michael-le Quern - 

St Michael, Wood street 

St Mildred, Bread street 

St Mildred the Virgin, in the Pouliry 1 
St Nicholas Acons - 
St Nicholas, Cole abbey 
St Nicholas, Olave ~ 
St Olave, Hart street - 
St Olave, OldJewry - 
St Olave, Silver street 
St Pancras, Soper lane 
St Peter, Cornhill - 
St Peter, Paul’s wharf - 
St Peter-le-Poor - - 
St Peter, Westcheap 

St Sepulchre within N ewgate 
St Sepulchre without Newgate 
St Stephen, Coleman street - 
St Stephen, Walbrook - - 
St Swithin - 

St Thomas Apostle - 

St Vedast Foster - - 


962 
949 
444 
144 


Tere eee ee Cae 


_ 
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AHA 6.64 


*tenr@e 
by 
& 
& 


a RRND eee Ot 


hee 8 ese See case ee Cea 6s 


1 
Trinity, Minories - 
Precinct, Whitefriars 


0 
St Lawrence, Jewry, a 


and 
St Mary Magdalen, Milk street 
St Lawrence Pountney - 
St Leonard, Eastcheap - 
St Leonard, Foster lane - 
St Magnus ‘the Martyr- - 


1 
1 
8 
7 
0 
7 
0 


£36,028 
General Charities - - 2,675 


0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
6 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 
9 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 
9 
9 





‘os 
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£38,703 8 6 
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ACCOUNT OF CHARITY FUNDS AS SEPARATELY 
pg BY PARISHES IN THE CITY OF WESTMIN- 
PARISHES IN CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 
£. 3. d. 
St Ann - - - 53 0 O 
St Clement Dane - 4,853 4 5 
St George, Hanover yume 311 3 0 
St James - - 1,957 10 10 
St John the ‘se - 12 0 
St Margaret - 8.654 17 
St Martin in-the-Ficlds 
St Mary-le-Strand - 
St Paul, Covent garden 


£18,557 15 


ACCOUNT OF CHARITY FUNDS AS SEPARATELY 
HELD BY PARISHES IN MIDDLESEX. 


£ s.d. 
137 6 
365 15 
42 13 
0 
9 
18 
0 
5 
14 
16 


& 


Acton Parish - 
All Saints, Poplar 
Ashford - 
Barnet, Fryer - 
Bedfont - 
Bromley, St Leonard 
Chelsea bd 
Chiswick - 
Christchurch, Spitalfiel 
Clerkenwell - 
Cowley - - 
Cranford - 
Drayton, West 
Ealing - - 
Edgeware 
Edmonton 
Enfield 
Feltham 
Finchley 
Fulham - 
Great Greenford 
Hackney - 
Hadley, Monken 
Hammersmi 
Hampstead - - 
Hampton, and Hampto 
Hanwell - 
T. New Brentford 
Hanworth - 
Harefield - 
Harlington - 
Harmondsworth 
Harrow - 
H. Pinner - 
Hayes - - 
Ch. Norwood 
— - 
Hes 
Hillingdon and Ch. . Uxbridge 
' bg - 
Ch. Highgate - - 


Isleworth - 
Islington - 
Kensington - 


fen 6463 89 
~ 
moocnwocooo-+ 


Kingsbury 
Laleham 
Littleton - 
South Mims - 
Stoke Newington - 
Norton Folgate - 
Paddington - 
Ruislip - 
| St Anne, Limehouse - 
St Catherine, near the Tower 
St Dunstan, Stepney - 
| St George in the East, Wapping 
St George the Martyr - - 
St Giles in the Fields - - 
| St Giles in the Fields and 
| St George, semen - 
St John, Wapping - 
| St Leonard, Shoreditch - 
St Luke - - 





ecoonwnanuoooor# oe 


Sant o 


St Marylebone - 
St Mary, Stratford, Bow 
| St Mary, Whitechapel - 
St Matthew, Bothaal Gun - 
St Pancras - - 
St Paul, Shadwell - 
St Sepulchre without the Bars 
Staines - - 
Great Stanmore - 
Little Stanmore - 
Stanwell - - 
Sanbury ° - 
Teddington - 
Tottenham High Cross 
Twickenham 
Willesden - - 


— 
SH AOawwrawmewroooowooorovrqvnouvnwu~ 
we 
= 
—S 


~ 
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~ 
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Wick 


— 
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10 
£31,435 16 11 
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No. 9.—EDUCATION FUNDS SEPARATED FROM 
THE PRECEDING ACCOUNTS. 


CITY OF LONDON. 
&. Ss. 


Grammar Schools - - - - - - 49,241 19 
Schools not Classical - - 13,827 10 
Charities for Education not specially attached to par- 

ticular Schools - 1,134 12 
Exhibitions (all in the gift of ‘Chartered Companies) 1,22! 18 


£65,425 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 

& «= &€ 

Grammar Schools - - - 162 10 O 
Schools not Classical - - - 5,789 10 2 





5,952 0 2 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 
& «a € 
Grammar Schools - - - - 3599 7 3 
Schools not Classical - - - 13,827 10 3 
Charities for Education not specially 
attached to particular Schools = - 816 12 
18,243 10 1 


£89,621 10 7 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INCOME ARISING FROM EDUCATIONAL CHARITY 
FUNDS IN 
THE CITY OF LONDON, 
AS SEPARATELY HELD. 


1 £. 
ee St Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate 500 
. St Bartholomew the Great— 
‘ £. 8. d. Charity School - = - 118 
Christ’s Hospital - - - -43,155 St Bartholomew the Great—Dis- 
St Paul’s School - - - + 5,252 senters’ Charity School - = 95 
Mercers’ School - - - 695 St Botolph, Aldersgate - 
Allhallows, Barking — Hickson’ 's St Botolph, Aldgate Ward—Charity 
Grammar School - 34 School 97 
St Lawwenes, Jewry, oo —Smith’s 8 St Botolph, Aldgate—Sir “John 
School Cass’s School 
—_—_——— St Botolph, Aldgate—Sir Samuel 
£49,241 19 0 Starling’s School . 43 
—— St Botolph, Aldgate, Parish School 97 


SCHOOLS NOT CLASSICAL, | St, Botolph, Billingsgate, Ward 


41 
&. 2. d. St “Basolph Bishopsgate, Charity 
Allhallows, Bread street - - 573 18 Schoo! 258 
Allhallows, London wall - - Wg 5 St Botolph, Bishopsgate—Turner’s 
Christchurch, Newgate street,— 131 15 Free School - 228 
‘arringdon Ward School St Bride’ s—Neale’s s School - - 114 
St Alphage Society School - - 65 4 Parochial School - . 40 
St ‘iat, Holborn, — Parish 
Scholl - - - © - 424 4 


& 
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St Dunstan in the East—Tower 
Ward Charity School - 

St Dunstan in sad Wane Charity 
School - 

St Ethelburga, &c. 

St Giles, Cripplegate—Trotman’s 
School, Bunhill row - - 

Boys’ Charity School - 

—— Girls’ ditto - 

St James, Garlick Hithe—Vintry 
Ward Charity School- - 

St Mary Magdalen, Old Fish street 
—Lockington’s School - 

St Michael, Crooked lane—Bridge, 
Dowgate, &c., Ward Charty 
School - 

St Nicholas, Cole " Abbey—Queen- 
hithe Ward Charity School - 

St Peter, Combill—Ward Charity 

chool - 

St Sepulchre within Newgate— 
Reeve’s School - - 

Boys’ Charity “School - 

—— Girls’ ditto - - 

St Stephen, Coleman street— Ward 
School - - - 


97 0 
67 16 
72 0 
242 17 
40 8 
148 18 


43 8 


£7,152 8 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


3 
. 


(eo ee ee —] 


clrwe **#0o OC + S&S 


8. d. 


St Margaret—Palmer and Hill’s 
School, Tothill fields - 

St Martin-in-the- Fields—Archbi- 
shop Tenison’s School - - 11210 


£162 10 


CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 


SCHOOLS NOT CLASSICAL. 
St Clement Dane : - - 
St George, Hanover square—Gen. 
Steuart’s School, South etseet, 
Grosvenor square - 
8t Jemes—Archbishop Tenison’s 
Schoo! 


243 


205 
Burlington School - 
Offertory School - - 
National Schools—Broad 
street, Golden square - - 
St Margaret Blue Coat Schoo! - 
Grey Coat Hospital, Tot- 

hill fields - 
8t a Margaret's ‘Hos- 

it; _ 

-- Emanuel Hospital - 
St Martin in-the-Fields Porochial 
Charity School - _ _ - 172 
8t Mary-le-Strand Charity School 44 
St Paul, Covent garden - = 


0 
0 
609 0 
135 3 
0 
0 


90 
202 
~ 2,048 14 


722 
729 


£5,789 


0 
0 
0 


ga @ 
492 6 
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COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 

és. 

Edmonton School- - - + 344 2 

Enfield Free School - - - 3875 0 

Hackney—Homerton Academy - - te 500 0 

Hampton Free School - 291 10 


d. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
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£. 3. 


777 «1 
69 0 


82 10 
26 13 
133 10 


Hornsey—Sir R. Cholmeley’s Free 
Grammar School - - - 

Islington—Lady Owen’s School - 

St Denston— Stepney Free School, 
at Ratcliffe 

St Mary, Stratford -le- Bow — Sir 
John Jolles’ School - - - 

Tottenham, — Free Grammar 
School - - - - - 


£3,599 7 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 
SCHOOLS NOT CLASSICAL. 


£s. 
All os Sete, and Blackwall 


Free 
—— National] School - : 
Chiswick Charity Schoolf - - 
Christchurch, Spitalfields, Paro- 
chial Charity School - - - 
Clerkenwell Parochial School ~ 
——— Pentonville Charity Scheel 
Ealing Boys’ School, - . 
Girls’ ditto - - + 
Fulham—Charity School - 
———— Latymer’s Charity School 
Charity School for Girls - 
Great Greenford—Betham’s School 
Hackney—Parochial School - - 
Norris’s School - 
Ram’s Chapel _ School 
for Boys - 
—— Rams Chapel—School for 
Girls - _- 


240 0 
24 0 
47 4 


250 14 


— 
uoeo 


— ot 
wR OoOOoOom 


street — Chapel 


Hanwell—Parochial School at New 
Brentford - - 
Hayes—Biscoe’s School > 
Hornsey—Girls’ Charity School 
Isleworth—Blue School - 
Islington—Parochial School - 
Kensington—National School 
Littleton—Charity School 
Stoke N: ewington—Parcshial Che- 
rity School - - 
Norton Folgate—Charity School - 
St Anne, Limehouse _ Charity" 
hool - 
St ey near the Tower 
Charity School - - 
St Dunstan, Stepney—Mile end 
New Town Charity School - 
Old Town ditto - - 
ed Mesting Charity 


st 
Seow o fo S&S S&S S&S 


— 
Nw 


— 
~ 


Schoo! 
—_—_— " Ratcliffe Charity School . 
croft Hospital 


Charity School - 
St An in the ‘East — Raines’ 


ste. George th the Martyr — Charity 
St Giles in the Fields—Shelton’s 
ool 


St Giles and ‘St George, Blooms- 
bury—Parochial School - - 

St John, Wapping, School - - 

St Leonard, Choretitch—Parochial 
School for Boys - + 


® 
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&. 
St Leonard, ditto, for Girls - - 17 
Aske’s School at Hoxton 2,700 

St Luke—Orphan Working School, 
City road - + 762 


Parochial Schooh + - 197 
St Luke—Worrall’s Free School [- 301 
8t a Stratford, Bow—Coburne’s 


St Paul Dissenters’ Charity School 
Shakspeare’s-walk Girls’ 

School - . . - - 
St Sepulchre—Boys’ School - - 
Girls’ School -  _ - 7 

Little Stanmore—Sir L. Lake’s 
School - - - - - 
253 Stanwell—Free School - - - 
Sunbury—Free School for Boys - 

hi - - - - = 478 Tottenham—Girls’ Blue School - 

St Matthew, Bethnal green—Par- - 
miters School - - - = 207 - 
Parochial School - - 146 

St Paul, Shadwell — Parochial 
_ B8chool . = © - = 247 


1p t’s 


Dv 





—— Green School - ~ 
Twickenham—Free School - 


o co w Oo moe oo 





EXHIBITIONS HELD BY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 
Merchant Tailors’ school—six of 7 
50i.each - 300 


Bowyers’ Company—five of 61. each 30 
Carpenters’—one of 44,-  - - 4 
Clothworkers’: ; 


a 


Ironmongers’: £. 
Two of 22. 10s. 5 
Four of 5!. + 20 
Four of 41. - 16 

Leather Sellers’: 

Four of 16%. 64 

Two of 81. - 16 

Three of 41. 12 


ers’: 
One of 173. - 
Three of 12/. 
Four of 24/. 


. 


2 


Three of 51. - ~ 5 

Two of 2/. 10s. - 7 5 
Cordwainers’—two of 41, - 8 Merc: 
Cutlers’—three of 3/. 6s. 8d - 10 
Drapers’—two of 61, 13s. 4d. - 13 
Fishmongers’: 

Twelve of 20. - - - 240 Four of 20/. 

One of 44. - - - - 4 Merchant’ Tailors: 

Eight originally of 47. and 8, Five of 41. 8s. 

each, not made available. Five of 41. - 

Goldsmiths’ —two of 5/.- - - 10 Two of 41. 16s. 
Grocers’—four of 6/. 5s. - = 2 Skinners’: 
Haberdashers’: 

Seven of 52. - - - 35 

Three of 62. 13s. 4d. - 20 

Fourof6/.- - - - 2% 


eco acososo ooo * 
eco weosceos coo 


moo oeoooso eooso ooo 


— 


ers’: 
Four of 152. - 
One of 5. - ° 





ry 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7] 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
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£1,221 18 


No. 10.—THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 
Circular addressed to the Trade. 


Assay Orrice, Gotpsmitus’ Hat. 


Sir, ; London, Feb. 14th, 1835. 

The Company of Goldsmiths of London, being determined to prevent 
frauds in the trade, and to preserve the standards appointed for wrought 
plate, have directed me to send you the within extracts, and to give you 
notice, that they are resolved to prosecute every person who shall be de- 
tected in offending against any of the acts of parliament now in force for 
regulating the same. 

By order of the Wardens, 


JOSIAH SHARP, Deputy Warden. 


EXTRACTS from Acts of Paauiament for preventing Frauds in Gold and 
Silver Wares, and preserving the Standards appointed for Wrought Plate. 
The 12th Geo. II, chap. X XVI, recites, That the Company of Goldsmiths of 
the City of London have been a Corporation time out of mind, with divers privi- 
leges confirmed and — by several Charters, for the searching, assaying, super- 
vising, marking, and regulating Wrought Plate, in order to ascertain the standard 
thereof, for the good and safety of the public. 
Sect. Ist, enacts, That no person making, trading, or dealing in gold or silver 
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wares, shall make, or cause to be made any manufacture of gold whatsoever, less in 
fineness than 22 carats of fine gold per pound troy ; nor any manufacture of silver 
whatsoever, less in fineness than 11 ounces two pennyweights of fine silver per 
pound troy; nor shall sell, exchange, expose to sale, or export any manufacture of 
gold or silver of less fineness, upon pain, for every such offence, to forfeit ten 
pounds ; and for default of payment, to be committed to the house of correction, 
and kept to hard labour, for any time not exceeding six months, or until payment. 

Sect. 5th, enacts, That no person making, selling. trading, or dealing in gold 
or silver wares, shall sell, exchange, expose to sale, or export any manufacture of 
gold or silver, until marked with the maker’s and the company’s marks, upon pain, 
for every such offence, to forfeit ten pounds, or be committed. 

Sect. 21, enacts, That every person who shall make, or cause to be made, any 
manufacture of gold or silver, shall first enter his mark, name, and place of abode, 
in the Assay office, upon pain to forfeit ten pounds, and ten pounds more for using 
any other mark, or be committed. 

The Act then provides, that nothing therein coutained shall extend to any 
jeweller’s works, that is to say, any gold or silver wherein any jewels or other stones 
are or shall be set, other than mourning rings, nor to any jointed night ear-rings of 
gold, or gold springs of lockets. 

The 13th Geo. III, chap LIX, enacts, That if any person shall forge or coun- 
terfeit, or cause to be forged or counterfeited, any stamp used for marking gold or 
silver plate, by the Goldsmith’s Company, or by any maker of gold or silver plate, 
or shall cast, forge, or counterfeit, or cause to be cast, forged, or counterfeited, any 
impression, in imitation of any mark made with any stamp used as aforesaid; or 
shall mark, or cause to be marked, any wrought plate of gold or silver, or any wares 
of brass or other base metal, silvered or gilt over, and resembling plate of gold or 
silver, with any mark forged or countettoed, in imitation of any mark used as 
aforesaid ; or shall remove, or cause to be removed, from one piece of wrought 
plate to another, or to any vessel of such base metal, any mark, made with any 
stamp used as aforesaid ; or shall sell, exchange, expose to sale, or export any 
wrought plate of gold or silver, or any vessel of such base metal as aforesaid, with 
any such forged, counterfeit, or removed mark thereon, knowing such mark to be 
forged, counterfeited, or removed ; or shall wilfully bave or be possessed of afy 
forged or counterfeit mark or stamp ; every person offending in any of the cases 
aforesaid, being convicted, shall be transported for fourteen years. 

The 24th Geo. III, chap. LIII, sect. 8, enacts, That no person making, selling, 
trading, or dealing in gold or silver wares, shall sell, exchange, expose to sale, or ex- 
port any manufacture of gold or silver whatsoever, until marked with the new mark by 
this Act directed ; that is to say, the King’s head, besides all other marks already di- 
rected by law to be marked thereon, upon pain, for every such offence, to forfeit 
fifty pounds, or be committed, and also upon pain, to forfeit the goods. 

Sect. 16 enacts, That if any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause to be 
forged or counterfeited, any mark directed by this Act to be used, or shall cast, 
forge, or counterfeit, or cause to be cast, forged, or counterfeited, any impression in 
imitation of any mark made with any stamp to be used as aforesaid, or shall mark. 
or cause to be marked, any wrought plate of gold or silver, or any war:s of brass 
or other base metal, silvered or gilt over, and resembling plate of gold or silver, 
with any mark forged or counterfeited, in imitation of any mark to be used as 
aforesaid ; or shall remove or cause to be removed from one piece of wrought plate 
to another, or to any vessel of such base metal, any mark made with any stamp to 
be used as aforesaid ; or shall sell, exchange, expose to sale, or export, any wrought 
plate of gold or silver, or any vessel of such base metal as aforesaid, with any such 
forged, or counterfeited, or removed mark thereon, knowing such mark to be 
forged, counterfeited, or removed; or shall wilfully have, or be possessed of any 
forged or counterfeited mark or stamp; every person offending in any of the cases 
aforesaid, being convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer death. 
This punishment is subsequently altered to transportation for seven years. 

The 38th Geo. III, chap. LX1IX, enacts, That any goldsmith, or other person, 
trading or dealing in gold wares, may make, sell, or export manufactures of gold 
of the standard of 18 carats of fine gold in every pound weight troy; but that such 
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manufacture shall not be sold, exchanged, exposed to sale, or exported, until marked 
with a crown, and the figure 18. And that if any person shall make, sell, exchange, 
or expose to sale, or export out of this kingdom, any manufacture of gold not duly 
marked with one of the marks by law required, to denote one of the respective 
standards of 22 or 18 carats, such person sha!l, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay the sum of fifty pounds, 

The foregoing penalties and forfeitures to be recovered in any Court of Record 
at Westminster ; one moiety of them to his Majesty, and the other moiety, with 
full costs of suit, to the person who shall sue for the same. 

N.B. Every shopkeeper who shall strike his own mark over the workman’s 


mark, is liable to a penalty of ten pounds, unless his own mark is entered at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. 


ASSAY OFFICE, GOLDSMITHS’ HALL, LONDON. 
PRICES TO BE TAKEN FOR ASSAYING AND MARKING PLATE, 
ON AND AFTER FEB. 2ND, 1829. 

GOLD WORK. 


Each watch case, or box - - - basket 
Each pendant - - - Each belt buckie, lock, runner and pen- 
Each sword hilt, or watch chain - dant, or pieces of guns or pistols - 
Each hook, or cane head, frame for pic- Each mustard cann, funnel, trowel, fish 
ture, tooth-pick case, coral socket, knife, cheese knife, pair of snuffers, 
spectacle frame, seal, medal, spoon, _ canister, lancet case, table bell, or 
badge, pencil case, pap boat - - taper candlestick - 
Each buckle, or piece of chain - - Each watch case or box, muflinesr, book 
Each snuff-box, or other box - - clasp, pen holder, crest, pickle fork, 
Each thimble, broach, or slide, key, oplit napkin ring, hinge, tea-pot handle, 
ring, blade - - busk, pap boat, escallop shell, punch 
Each pair of sleeve buttons a ladle, pierced ladle, sauce ladle, bason, 
Each ring, coat, or breast button - - bracelet, crosslet, boatswain’s call, milk 
Other Gold Work, weighing 30 oz. or under ewer, pepper box, bottle stand, castor, 
above 30 to 500z. - } knife rests, boat, scalepan, medal, all 
. and so in proportion small mugs or cups, &c., under a pint, 
Least parcel of gold - - 2 snuffer tray, shaving-brush case, scis- 
SILVER WORK. — dog — larding pin, 
ni e snie. arnishes, sugar scoop, 
Diet or large plate, wipe above 4 lb. per Ib. one bow, 5 eee Wea Ps 
Troy, 10 grs. Each orange strainer, saltcellar, nutmeg 
Shoe clase, sleeve buttons, or studs, pe grater, butter knife, skewer, mustard 
dozen or egg spoons, pair of tea tongs, haft, 
Each sword hilt, frame ‘for cruets, dish small blade, fork, caddy ladle, bottle 
stand, cock, inkstand, dish cross, ar- ticket, wrist band, watch pendant, cruet 
gyle, bread rack - - top, spout, seal, tongue scraper, peacil 
Each badge, flower frame, butter cooler, case, or single segartube - 0 
shaving pot, bottle, or lamp o  @ Pairs of buckles, at per dozen - - 6 
Each coral socket, snuff and other boxes, Lea st parcel of silver - - - - 0 
pair of spurs, dozen of tea spoons, seals, 
buttons, salt shovels, strainers, salt 
ladles, or pieces to garnish cabinets, 
knife cases, tea chests, or bridles - 0 33 


s 
Each small wire basket, emall wes 


awo® 


woo AewD wo 





Ordered by the Wardens, that your name mark be struck fair before sent to the Hall, so that the 
same be perfect when the work is finished ; and that the note for the delivery of goods sent to be 
marked made out in the same manner as the notes sent with the work in the morning, with a 


receipt at the bottom. 
JOSIAH SHARP, Deputy Warden. 
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No. 1I—RENTAL OF THE METROPOLIS, 


AS ASSESSED TO THE POLICE RATE. 


(This is of the highest of the Parochial Assessments, which mostly differ from 
different rates.) 


z. 
1,399,681 
1,927,846 

536,372 
1,085,648 


City and Liberties of Westminster 
Holborn Division - - - 
Finsbury Division - - 
Tower Division - - 
Tower Liberty - - - 
Kensington Division - 
Extra Parochial Places - 
Kent- - - - - 
° 951, 128 
o 251,214 


Surrey - - - 
Borough of Southwark 
NEW DISTRICT. 

Middlesex - 2 2 * 486,608 
Su ° - 234,280 
Kent” - - 136,979 


162,610 
53,276 


£7,759,799 
The City of London - - 1,020.000 


£ 8,779,799 
*.* The above is chiefly obtained from a return to Parli t of the Metropolitan Police 
Force and its expenses, in which, although the rental of each Parish is stated, the totals are not 
given. For the rental of the City, as assessed the Police Rate, we are ind bted to Mr C 
sioner Harvey. 
There is at the present moment no official return of the rental of the metropolis as assessed to 
the poor rate. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


(WE HAVE BEEN COMPELLED TO POSTPONE VARIOUS NOTICES 
OF IMPORTANT WORKS THAT WILL APPEAR IN OUR NEXT.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Buitpines 1n Betcium. By Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A. Thos. Burrows, 
10 Fludyer street. 


Prarn Hints ror UNDERSTANDING THE GENEALOGY AND ARMoRIAL BEARINGS 
oF THE SoveREIGNS oF ENGLAND; with a Description of the different 
styles of British Architecture By A. Barrington, M.D. T. Varty. 


A Curonotocicat Cuart or British Arcuitecture. By A. Barrington, 
M T. Varty, 31 Strand. 


Tuts is a chart at once architectural and historical, intended for the walls of a 
school room, and one which should be d d indisp in every institution 
where the study of architecture is pursued. We cordially recommend an inspec- 
tion of this chart to the friends of education in general, who have the means and 
seek the opportunity of making an acceptable present to any school they may sup- 
port, although of the humbler class. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Tue Biocrarpuicat Dictionary of THE SociETY FoR THE Dirrusion or Use- 
rut Knowxepce. Vol. If. PartI. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1843. 


EDUCATION. 

Cuass Instruction; or, Practica Meruops or Tracuina 1n Lapies’ 
Scnoots. By Rachael Evans. Simpkin and Co. 

Intropuctory Latin Derectvs. By Geo. Ferguson, A.M. Oliver and 
Boyd; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Tue Harmony or THE Latin anp Greex Lanouaces. By the Rev. Thos. 
Hill, ALM. M. A. Edwards, 12 Ave Maria lane. 

Grammar For Becinners; an Introduction to Allen and Cornwall's English 
School Grammar. By the same Authors. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tue Drawinc-Boox or THE GovERNMENT Scnoot oF Desten. Published 
under the immediate superintendence of the Council. Part I. Elemen- 
tary. Section 1. Geometrical Design. Section 2. Free-hand Design. 
Nos. Ito VI. Folio. Chapman and Hall. 1842-3. 

A Manvat ror Teacuinc Mopvet-Drawine From Soxtip Forms, tHE Mopers 
FOUNDED ON THOSE oF M. Dupuis: combined with a Popular View of Per- 
spective, and adapted to the Elementary Instruction of Classes in Schools 
and Public Institutions. By Butler Williams, C.E., F.G.S. Under the 
sanction of the Committee of Council of Education. S8vo. London: J. W. 
Parker. 1843. 

Instructions 1n Drawine For THE Use or Exvementary Scuoots. Abridged 
from the Manual of Model-Drawing and Perspective, by Butler Williams. 
By authority of the Committee of Council of Education. 8vo. London: 
J. W. Parker. 1843. 


Tuese are, we believe, the first and only works that have been published 
under the authority of Government for the instruction of the people in a 
branch of education which, until recently, has been considered merely an 
accomplishment for young ladies, but is now seen to be of practical use in 
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the arts and manufactures of the country. The first work professes “to 
serve as an elementary drawing-book for schools, and in particular for those 
schools whose ultimate purpose is to educate young persons in the art of 
inventing and executing patterns and designs for the various branches of 
ornamental manufacture.” Mr Williams's work is designed for the use of 
schoolmasters in the common schools of the country. 

The ‘ Drawing-Book of the School of Design’ is published in large folio 
numbers : each number contains a small quantity of letter-press and several 
sheets of engravings. ‘The first numbers consist of geometrical figures, 
which soon become very complicated, and gradually merge into elaborate 
patterns. A few simple and complex curved figures follow. Section 2 is 
entitled Free-hand Design: it commences with a few leaves and flowers 
most suitable for patterns and architectural ornaments, and proceeds rapidly 
to very complicated ornaments. Numbers 1 to 5 are entirely in fiue outline, 
— of a pale neutral tint. The last portion, No. 6, contains five large 

ithographs of architectural ornaments, deeply shaded. No intimation is 

given of the numbers to which the work will extend ; but a second part is 
romised, which “ will contain examples illustrative of the principles of 
esign, and also designs applicable to particular branches of manufacture.” 

We must allow that the execution of this work is very good, and that it 
is not dear, considering the size and number of the plates; but we cannot 
admit that it will serve as an elementary drawing-book for schools. It will 
be useful in schools of ornamental design that are frequented by young 
men who are not altogether beginners, and are willing to go through much 
dry hard work for the sake of future profit. For children or common 
schools it is quite unsuited. No juvenile beginner could copy any but the 
simplest of the diagrams ; he would soon become dismayed by the difficul- 
ties, and disgusted by the unmeaning outlines presented to him. Were 
this, however, not the case, what common schoolmaster could teach this 
style of drawing properly? and what common school could afford several 
guineas for a set of drawing copies, most of which could not be executed or 
understood by any of its boys? And supposing these objections to be 
baseless, how could a class use copies which are printed too faintly to be 
seen by more than one pupil ata time? Whatever merits this book may 
possess (and we do not deny that they are considerable in its peculiar line), 
it could never become a general drawing-book for juvenile public instruc- 
tion, as its authors set forth. 

We shall now endeavour to describe and estimate Mr Butler Williams's 
* Model-Drawing and Perspective,’ published expressly for the elementary 
instruction of classes in schools and public institutions. After some good 
general remarks on the methods of teaching drawing and the leading prin- 
ciples of perspective, Mr Williams commences his plan by presenting to his 
pupils large wire models of angles, triangles, squares, &c., held on a stand 
in various positions, which they draw, their attention being particularly 
called to the varying appearances of each model as it is placed in different 
positions. Wire models of pentagons and other rectilineal figures, and of 
circles, stars, and more complex figures, follow. Outline drawing from the 
geometrical solids is then introduced; and afterwards shaded drawing from 
the same solids, and from a variety of open figures made up of square wood, 
like slate frames, window frames, crosses, hexagons, circles, &c., and com- 
pounds of these, and what may be termed skeleton cubes, skeleton pyra- 
mids, rings, wheels, toothed wheels, screws, chains, &c., which are not easily 
described in words. The whole of these models are made for sale of a large 
size, and are to be drawn from, the simplest on slates or black boards, the 
more complicated on tinted paper, with black and white chalk. In these 
exercises perspective is taught by actual observation, not by rule; the rules 
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of geometrical perspective are, however, briefly given, that they may be 
communicated to the pupils afterwards. The work contains a great number 
of illustrations on wood, and fourteen copper-plate engravings of solids and 
models, beautifully executed by Lowry. 

The abridgment of Mr Williams’s book contains the most important parts, 
and is published at a very cheap rate, considering the number of its illus- 
trations. 

We have a very high opinion of Mr Williams’s work as a portion of the 
art of teaching drawing, when the pupils and teacher have ample time at 
command ; but we do not think that it is the first portion. ‘The practice of 
perspective has never been so thoroughly worked out in many of its details ; 
still we think that it ought to have been carried a little further, and that 
exercises in common objects, such as furniture, buildings, and landscapes, 
should have been added or interspersed, which would have greatly enlivened 
the other exercises. At present we fear the latter would be found dull by 
young persons for want of the necessary variety: we also think that the 
forms last given might have been rendered more elegant and attractive. 

Mr Williams advocates drawing exclusively from models or objects, in 
which he is at variance with the book of the School of Design; and if we 
must adopt one or the other, we should certainly prefer drawing from 
objects, though we think it preferable to confine children to no one plan or 
style. Mr Williams’s plan is put forward by the Committee of Council for 
the earliest adoption in schools, that is, in our common National and British 
and Foreign Schools; but, after examining it attentively, we do not think 
that one master or mistress in a hundred could teach it to the children of 
these schools; while the most carefully indoctrinated pedagogue would 
require more time and trouble than could be afforded in any ordinary school, 
and more docility and ability than could be expected from any ordinary 
pupils, in commencing and working his way through this system. Our 
future blacksmiths, carpenters, and bricklayers have but a short time for 
instruction: a rough bold style of outline drawing from simple objects and 
simple copies alternately, in which the obvious blunders should be disco- 
vered and corrected, would be the most practicable and useful for them ; and 
then, if opportunity permitted, they would be somewhat prepared for Mr 
Williams’s perspective model-drawing. If the opportunity did not offer, 
they would still be able in after-life to chalk out rudely their own designs, 
and to understand the drawings of others; which last, as we are informed, 
is by no means a general qualification among working men. We even ven- 
ture to doubt whether the children of the most educated classes would not 
learn drawing better, and like it infinitely more, if they were to commence 
ona similar plan. Children should begin with the concrete, not with the 
abstract. They must talk before they study grammar; they must use 
their eyes before they think of optics; they must crawl and tumble 
and walk and jump before they learn the principles of equilibrium and 
mechanics; and they must make many rude experiments in drawing before 
they can reach to put their foot on the lowest scale of Mr Williams’s ladder. 
When fully prepared, we repeat that they could not fail to profit greatly by 
the careful performance of his exercises—not by pursuing these to the 
exclusion of all others, for nothing tends more to contract the mind, and to 
injure the taste and invention of young persons, than a long and unvarying 
course of hard and dry, though indispensable lessons; but by uniting or 
alternating them with other exercises, in which the taste and invention are 
especially consulted. 

One farther remark we have to make relates to the expense of the models, 
which is so great as to prevent their use in many schools which other- 
wise might be willing to make a trial of the plan. H, G, 
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Prirosopnticat Conversations; in which are Familiarly Explained the Causes 
of numerous daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By F. C. Blakewell. 
Second Edition. I2mo. Harvey and Darton. 

Tuts work is a familiar introduction to various elementary parts of Natural 

Philosophy, with simple illustrations and experiments, bringing it within 

the comprehension of young persons who are going through Joyce’s ‘ Scien- 

tific Dialogues,’ or Mrs Marcet’s ‘Conversations on Physics.’ Like Miss 

Edgeworth’s ‘ Harry and a7 concluded,’ it takes up detached points, and 

is able to treat them more fully than if its plan were more extensive; and 

there are few books that fulfil their object so satisfactorily. The earlier 

Conversations on Heat, Cold, Boiling, Steam, &c., are sufficiently simple 

for the youngest children whom these subjects could interest. The later 

Coriversations on Clouds, Rain, Fire, Atmosphere, Light, Vision, Gravi- 

tation, Sailing, Flying, &c., are necessarily more difficult, but might be 

perfectly comprehended and profitably read with any of the works on 

Natural Philosophy commonly employed in education. 





Exements or Universat History, on a New and Systematic Plan; from 
the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a 
Summary of the Leading Events since that Period. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Students. By H. White, B.A., Trinity Coll. Cam- 
bridge. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1843. 


Tue above work, without branching out into unnecessary and minute de- 
tails, contains a succinct narrative of the principal events in our world’s 
history, from the earliest ages to the present time, drawn up in a simple 
and luminous style. 

With the view of rendering it more available for the purposes of 
tuition, the compiler has adopted, he informs us, the novel arrange- 
ment of a division into periods of centuries, a method which he deems 
calculated to simplify the study of history, by enabling the student 
to synchronize facts,—to group round one common centre, the events 
occurring at the same period in various and widely distant countries, 
and to avoid that confusion of dates and occurrences, which proves so se- 
rious a stumbling block to those who have only read history in detached 
portions. 

The utility of combining geographical with historical information, so as 
to impress on the mind of the pupil a general idea of the various countries 
and cities mentioned under each century, is pointed out; while to those 
more advanced in their study, it might prove a profitable exercise to con- 
struct maps of the different countries as they proceed; they might also be 
advantageously employed in forming synoptical tables, for which directions 
are given in the body of the work. 

The author makes no pretensions to originality; ‘if he shall be pro- 
nounced fortunate in the choice and condensation of his materials, he will,” 
he says, “ have attained the object of his wishes.” This modest c/aim, we, 
for our part, unhesitatingly accord to his labours. The present summary 
will not only prove an useful class book, but may be advantageously con. 
sulted by those who have not in youth been systematically trained in 
historical knowledge. A.C 





Morat anv Intettectuat Epucation. By Madame Bureaud Riofrey. 
8vo. 1843. 

Previous to the appearance of this work, Madame Riofrey was well known 

for her exertions in the cause of Female Education. Her treatise on Govern- 
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esses exhibited elearly the wretched manner in which many of the young 
females of our middle and higher classes are brought up; and traced its 
causes to the ignorance or carelessness of mothers, and their bad choice and 
worse treatment of governesses. {f mothers cannot or will not educate 
their daughters properly, they should either engage a competent governess 
or seek out a good school; and if a governess be determined on, they 
should not only be cautious in the selection, but make up their minds to 
treat her with liberality, confidence, and respect. What can be expected 
from an intellectual and moral guide who is not allowed the wages 
of a lady’s maid—who is thwarted perpetually in the management of her 
pupils, and suffers neglect, or even indignity, from the whole family? The 
present work has a wider field; still, though treating generally on all parts 
of education, it bears more particularly on domestic female education, the 
branch on which the authoress is most at home. The religious, moral, and 
higher intellectual branches are particularly dwelt on, and many valuable 
observations are made ; but the practical part of what is commonly called 
education is only noticed incidentally. Parents and instructors arethe par- 
ties addressed, and the perusal of the work by children is not contemplated. 

It is to be regretted that Madame wg did not give a greater number 
of examples and anecdotes in illustration of her remarks and precepts. By 
a little compression, which the book would well admit of, ample space might 
be found without increasing the present size, and the volume would thereby 
become serviceable to a great number of teachers on whom the best pre- 
cepts produce little impression. An appropriate example will also stick 
in the mind, and cause precept, or principle, to be remembered as well as 
understood. From her own experience we are persuaded that Madame 
Riofrey could draw many valuable illustrations. 

The observations on the moral management of children—a branch 
hitherto the least successfully cultivated—we think the most striking part 
of the book. Many of them are obviously the result of practical experi- 
ence ; they show a deep reverence for children, and uphold love as the 
main spring of all sound education. But our authoress must describe her 
own plans. 


‘*« In the system of education generally adopted, it would seem that the province 
of the teacher is ever to correct, subdue, and master a rebellious nature. In my 
system of education, I would that a noble and elevated nature should be deve- 
loped..... My object is to show, first, what is to be done, then what is to be 
avoided ; convinced that, when our natural activity is directed towards the good, 
there is neither time nor inclination for evil.” 

“* My system of education depends on the development of sympathy and atten- 
tion; by the medium of sympathy the parent or the governess may appeal to the 
heart ; by the medium of attention, the understanding will be cultivated. In my 
opinion, moral and intellectual education lend each other assistance, and physical 
education gives them support.”—vi, vii. 

‘* Nature of Instruction, and Mode of Communicating it. It is not the quantity of 
instruction that a governess can communicate to a young child, that is to be con- 
sidered, but it is the nature of that instruction, which should be a preparation for 
the instruction to be acquired at a later period; for what is learnt in early years 
is but of little consequence compared to the general information young persons 
who are well educated should possess. .... The governess who is able to teach only 
by the medium of books, will never make clever and intelligent women: more is 
learnt by conversation than by any other medium, for a preceptress is best able to 
communicate the information she herself possesses, by conversing freely with her 
pupils, ”—15-16-185. 

The following extracts on gentleness in the management of children, and 
on liberty and obedience, are sadly at variance with the orthodox discipline 
of the rod. 
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* Make a child happy and it will be kind and affectionate ; it will be alive to all 
the benevolent and social feelings which tend to the general happiness of mankind. 
-+.. Children who are not well treated in their infancy, are ill tempered, cross, and 
vindictive; they seem to wish to make others suffer the same evils as they them- 
selves have endured. .... Let children, therefore, be the object of the good feelings 
it is desirable they should possess: let their governesses be happy in their hap- 
piness, share in their sorrows; in short, let children who are rightly educated, 
be the objects of continual sympathy, and as we feel for them, so will they feel for 
others.......Children are not happy because they are loaded with caresses, nor 
because they are over indulged, never contradicted, or suffered to act unkindly and 
unjustly to those whom it has pleased Providence to place in an inferior station in 
life. .... To give chiléren liberty does not mean that they should be allowed to do 
as they please; but it signifies that, under due control, they should be permitted 
to enjoy the amusements suited to their age. Liberiy is more necessary to dignity 
than is generally supposed: achild brought up severely, has all its life a feeling of 
timidity ; its mind is weakened, and when he arrives at man’s estate, he lias neither 
confidence in himself nor in others.”— 37-8. 

** Rousseau was of opinion, that obedience was to be inculcated by rigorous 
means; I would rather that it should be the result of sympathy, for I am con- 
vinced that in education auch more good may be effected by affection than by 
severity, Obedience is an innate feeling ; it invariably exists in all children, until 
destroyed by injudicious parents. Love engenders obedience, and by the medium 
of love it is cultivated; but if parents live away from their children, or are in- 
different to their welfare, and confide them to the care of strangers, the feeling of 
sympathy established by nature is then weakened or destroyed, and obedience is 
not developed. .... Observation proves that children submit rather to moral than 
to physical necessity. Every nurse must know, that if violence be used with a 
child, it will resist ; while it will bend to the look of a person it loves and respects, 
The child, therefore, knows how to obey, and, I repeat, yields rather to moral than 
to physical necessity, .... Make them yield to force, if they be weak characters 
degradation ensues ; if they be energetic they will become hypocrites, and the pe- 
riod of their education will be to them a calamity instead of a blessing. .... It 
would be vain to attempt to make some children yield ; they may have paroxysms 
of resistance which may be termed infantine madness; all punishments prove 
useless; the child may be placed in solitude, deprived of food, it feels its weakness, 
yet will not obey.”—83-9. 

** Among children properly brought up, there will always exist a species of in- 
fantine dignity which should be encouraged, and which prevents any misconduct 
in the presence of servants; but where education is neglected or ill directed, 
children begin first by behaving ill to servants, because they are only servants, then 
to governesses, because they are only governesses ; and thus by degrees losing sight 
of their most common duties, they have no respect for their parents, and when they 
have grown up, have no respect for themselves. ”—128. 


We must conclude our extracts with the following remarks on the will 
which common education so frequently attempts to destroy : 


** There is no will that is not either the result of reflection or passion; reflection 
is but little developed in infancy; children are therefore mostly under the influ- 
ence of passion ; consequently, the passions must be elevated and purified... .. I 
trust I shall not be mistaken when I assert that a child must be allowed to have a 
will of its own, but that it must be taught to will what is correct. .... The child 
who has no will is incapable of forming a determination ; he is the sport of events 
and of his own caprice: he is at the mercy of his fellow creatures: whatever may 
be his sentiments, if he has no will he may be led into evil: the habit of good may 
no doubt prove a protection, but would not have sufficient weight, nor enable the 
individual who has no will of his own, to contend against the person who has deter- . 
mination of character and a desire to mis!cad.”—199. 
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FICTION. 
Tue Trapucep: an Historical Romance. By N. Michell, Author of the 
‘ Fatalist,’ &e. Second Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. T. and W. Boone. 1843. 
Harry Mowsray. By Captain Knox, Author of ‘ Hardness,’ ‘ Day Dreams,’ 
&c.; with Illustrations by Weigall. Parts II, III, 1V. 8vo. I, Ollivier. 
Tue Last or tue Barons. By the Author of ‘ Rienzi.’ Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit street. 





Our Mess. Edited by Charles Lever (Harry Lorrequer).. Vol. I. Jack 
Hinton, the GuarpsMAn ; with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Illustrations on Wood and Steel. By Phiz. Dublin: Curry, 
jun., and Co.; Orr and Co., London. 1843. 


Amongst the humorous writers of the present day, Charles Lever cer- 
tainly holds a distinguished place, for his vivid delineations of Irish cha- 
racter, in all its wild and changeful moods. His sketches of Dublin life, 
some of which lead us back to the period when the Senate and the Bar 
displayed a galaxy of talent and eloquence seldom equalled, never sur- 
ouaedl, are peculiarly felicitous. 

Equally, also, is he at home on the high road—the lone mountain pass— 
the lowly cabin of the peasant, as in the vice-regal halls, the plains of 
sunny Spain, or in the gay capital of France. 

Our Guardsman has, however, been so generally read, that any length- 
ened notice of the work here would be supererogatory. While, however, this 
and the other productions of the author have proven a copious well-spring 
of delight to the lovers of fun and frolic, a deep and under-current of phi- 
losophy runs through them, regarding the woes and crimes of Ireland, 
over which the moralist and the law-giver may well ponder. 

The true causes of all the evils of this unhappy land are so forcibly ex- 
pressed in the following passages, that we are tempted to transfer them 
to our pages :—- 

“© When will ye know that these people may be led, but never driven,—that 
they may be persuaded, but never compelled ? When will ye condescend to bend 
so far the prerogative of your birth, your riches, and your rank, as to reason with 
the poor and humble peasant that looks up to you for protection? Alas,my young 
friend, were you to ask me what is the great source of misery of this unhappy land, 
I should tell you, the superior intelligence of its people. I see a smile, but hear 
me out. Unlike the peasantry of other countries they are not content. Their cha- 
racters are mistaken, their traits misconstrued—partly from indifference, partly 
from prejudice, and in a great measure because it is the fashion to recognise in the 
tiller of the soil a mere drudge, with scarce more intelligence than the cattle in 
his plough, or the oxen in his team; but here you have a people quick, sharp. 
sighted, and intelligent, able to scan your motives with ten times the accuracy you 
can guess at theirs; suspicious, because their credulity has been abused; revenge- 
ful, because their wild nature knows no other vindicator than their own right arm ; 
lawless, for they look upon your institutions as the sources of their misery and the 
instruments of your tyranny towards them; reckless, for they have nothing to 
lose; indolent, for they have nothing to gain. Without an effort to win their 
confidence or secure their good-will, you overwhelm them with institutions—cum- 
brous, complicated, and unsuitable ; and while you neglect or despise all appeal to 
their feelings or affections, you place your faith in your soldiery or a special com- 
mission, Heaven help you! you may thin them off by the gallows and transporta- 
tion, but the root of the evil is as far from you as ever. You do not know them— 
you will not know them: more prone to punish than prevent, you are satisfied 
with the working of the law, and not shocked with the accumulation of crime: and 
when broken by poverty and paralysed by famine, a gloomy desolation spreads over 
the land, you meet in terms of congratulation to talk over tranquillized Ireland.” 
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Au reste. Besides a finely-executed portrait of the Author, the work is 
profusely illustrated by Phiz (H. K. Browne), in his usual happy _ 





FINE ARTS. ' 
Criticisms ON Art, AND Sketcues or THE Picture GALLERIES OF ENGLAND 
By William Hazlitt. With Catalogues of the principal Galleries now first. 
collected. 


Tuts is a charming volume, and the most unexceptionable of all Hazlitt’s 
works. With a gusto for painting such as few possess, Hazlitt had a greater 
power of rendering his impressions in words than any other English critic. 
He calls up before the mind’s eye the picture he is speaking of, and that 
with a ar doves only second to the effect of the picture itself. He was not 
a profound critic of art; but he had generally a keen perception, and what 
he did love he loved with his whole heart. ite falls into perpetual mistakes 
when on the side of objection; but he rarely admires in the wrong place. 
It is like passing a day in a picture gallery to read this volume. Those 
days so treasured in the storehouse of memory, in which we have wandered 
from picture to picture, and sat opposite some favourite to con its linea- 
ments and muse upon its beauty by the hour—those days were recalled to 
us by Hazlitt, and most grateful are we for the pleasure. Even Hazlitt’s 
enemies—the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for instance—admit the superiority of his 
taste and judgment of works of art ; and all who care for art must welcome 
the present volume, the catalogues alone which are here collected being 
double the price of the work. 

This is the first volume only of the ‘ Essays on Art,’ and contains criti- 
cisms on the Angerstein, Dulwich, Stafford, Grosvenor, Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Burleigh, Oxford, and Blenheim Galleries ; on Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage 
ala Mode ;’ on the Elgin marbles; on Fonthill Abbey ; on Flaxman’s Lec- 
tures on Sculpture ; and the Dissertation on the Fine Arts, which was pub- 
lished in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Besides these there are eleven 
catalogues. A second volume is promised, which we shall be anxious 
to see. 





Tue ExLectrorypPe as MisAppLiep To ENGRAVING IN THE NaTIONAL ART- 
Union. A Letter addressed to Mr Moon by Mrs Mary Parkes. 


Mrs Mary Parkes, who dates from the Bowyer Gallery, writes in great 
dudgeon to Mr Moon of Threadneedle street, partly on account of his being 
the chief promoter of the National Art-Union, but more especially on 
account of his having depreciated the value of choice prints by electrotype 
multiplications as prizes for that union. ‘To Mrs Parkes it seems a crying 
sin and a burning shame that engravings, which have not been thought too 
dear at twenty-five and fifty guineas should, by “ mechanical contrivance,” 
be vended for one-fiftieth part their original prices. We have heard of a 
lady lamenting “that gooseberries are so common !’’ but her lamentations 
are surpassed le those of Mrs Parkes, that fine engravings should be so 
cheap! She, who plumes herself upon having produced within ight yous 
seven large engravings for “the Bowyer Bible,” finds the “ mechanical ” 
electrotype ready to produce as many in eight days. What a falling off is 
here from the palmy days of art, and of print-selling! The reclamation of 
Mrs Parkes against the electrotype is the repetition of the outcry of vested 
interests against modern improvements, by which they are displaced ; but 
what gives additional poignancy to this blow, it has been struck by one of 
the craft, from whom “ we might have expected better things.” The et 
tu Brute is applied to Mr Moon in atone that he must have the stoic’s 
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nerve to withstand. Mrs Parkes looks on the electrotype as a degradation 
of art, as substituting for the finest works of the burin what she 1s pleased 
to term a “ merely mechanical process.” The point on which she dwells, 
and with much force, is the introduction of such a process, which, as she 
conceives, is destructive to the works of the burin, into a society which pro- 
fesses to have for its object the encouragement of the fine arts. We trust, 
however, that the view Mrs Parkes takes of the effects of the electrotype 
will be found to be ultimately erroneous. The easy multiplication of the 
finest engravings, and their consequent cheap dissemination, must improve 
the tastes of the people, and occasion a demand for the higher efforts of 
the burin. The electrotype does not originate, it only copies; and for the 
originals whence copies may be taken, the demand will be increased in- 
stead of being diminished by the augmented desire of the people to possess 
the finest specimens of the art. Mrs Parkes insinuates defects in the elec- 
trotype copies rather than directly assert them, but when the process is pro- 
perly conducted we believe no eye can distinguish a difference between the 
—- and its “mechanical” copy. A new mode has very recently 

een adopted of effecting the chemical decomposition of the copper solution, 
which promises to render the operation more certain and less expensive. 
The voltaic battery requires nice adjustment to the work to be done to 
produce an even metallic deposition, and the consumption of materials 
makes it rather costly. By the new.process, the electricity is excited by 
the electro-magnetic machine, which requires mechanical action alone to 
call forth its powers, and the quantity of electricity evolved can thus be 
better regulated than when depending alone on varying chemical actions. 
The electrotype is indeed in full “ march;” nor do we anticipate that its 
progress will be stopped by Mrs Parkes, notwithstanding the vigour and 
ability with which she wields her pen against it. 





Tue Guive to Trape—Tue Conrecrioner: Containing the method of 
making all sort of Preserves, Sugar-boiling, Comfit-making, Lozenges, 
Ornamental Cakes, Ices, Liqueurs, and Gum-paste Ornaments. By 
George Read. London: C. Knight and Co. 1842. 

Tuts is another of Mr Knight’s ‘ Guides to Trade,’ and which may also 

fitly find a place in that other series entitled ‘Guides to Service,’ as many 

of the receipts, as well as the principles laid down, are applicable to the 
domestic economy of families. 

The preface contains some useful remarks concerning the qualifications 
and the cost of instruction requisite to form an expert confectioner. 


‘* There are, however, more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;” 


And we do candidly own we were not au fait to one half of the qualifica- 
tions required to form a first-rate artiste in the confectionary line ; but let 
Mr Read speak for himself :— 


“The person adapted for this business should be of a lively and ingenious mind, 
have a quick conception of design, a delicate taste, with a general knowledge of 
architecture, mythology, and the fine arts; for they are as requisite in the con- 
struetion of a piéce montée, or an allegorical subject to embellish the table, as to 
an architect or sculptor in the construction of an expensive building or monu- 
ment.” 

* I do not mean to infer,” continues the author, ‘that his information must be 
equally extensive, or that he will be required to make the tour of Italy, Rome, and 
Greece, to study the original masters ; but let him take Nature for his guide, with 
a peep at the Grecian and other statues in the British Museum occasionally. if 
possible; and if he possess the rudiments or principles of the art of design, he 
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cannot fail, with a little study and perseverance, to become an adept in the higher 
or ornamental branches of his business.” 
** Fair and stately dames of the olden time, 
Who could with dext’rous hand a pie-crust raise,” 


what would ye think, could you look up from your marble tombs, of all 
this mass of information for the adornment of the tables of the noble and 
the voluptuary, for the trifling charge of one shilling and sixpence ? 

A.C. H. 





GEOLOGY. 


Tue Geotocist; a Monthly Record of Investigations and Discoveries in 
Geology, Mineralogy, and their Associate Sciences. Edited by Charles . 
Moxon, 

No science can make much progress in public estimation in this country 

without having a satellite periodical to watch its movements, and to record 

all that has been said or done for its behoof from week to week, or month 
tomonth. Geology has now arrived at that stage of interest. ‘The greatly 
increasing notice taken of the nature of the world we live on having been 
declared sufficient to warrant the periodical publication of the discoveries 
that throw any light on the subject. It may fairly be questioned, how- 
ever, whether geology has enough of vitality and changing interest to ren- 
der a monthly record of its progress remuneratively attractive. There is 
nothing inventive in the science ; it altogether depends on the discovery of 
facts, and each new discovery seems to limit the field of further research. 
* The everlasting hills ”—the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow—un- 
dergo no perceptible change. The slow decomposition by the atmospheric 
action, the wearing away by the waters, are affairs of centuries, and not 
of weeks, months, or quarters ; whilst the visitations of earthquakes and 
volcanoes are fortunately so far between and uncertain that they are not 
to be relied on as periodical contributors. ‘ The cosmogany or creation of 
the world has puzzled philosophers of all ages,” nor does the puzzle seem 
much nearer solution in our days. To the opposing theories of fire and 
water, which contended for pre-eminence with energy equal to that of 
the elements themselves, has been recently added the theory of ice, but no 
one who views the different positions and conditions of the strata compos- 
ing the solid crust of the earth can be wedded to either theory exclusively. 
The science of geology, it has been candidly admitted by Professor Sedg- 
wick, has no laws; and when it is considered, that the extent of human ob- 
servation into the structure of the earth does not bear a greater proportion 
to its whole mass than does the coating of varnish on an ordinary terres- 
trial globe to its solid contents, the insufficiency of the actual knowledge we 
possess for the foundation of general laws will at once be apparent. Such 
facts, however, as our limited means of examination present afford ex- 
tremely curious knowledge of the previous condition of the globe, and of 
its pre-existing inhabitants, are preserved in stone, as monuments of 
their respective ages. These facts are of high interest, even as matters of 
curious speculation ; we only doubt whether there be sufficient freshness 

and change in the subject-matter to give continued life and vigour to a 

outtelient devoted exclusively to their development. The editor of the 

* Geologist ? seems to be himself doubtful on this point, and, with a view to 

impart a living interest to his subject, he has endeavoured to connect 

geology with civil engineering, and to show the necessity of understanding 
the nature and dip of the strata whereon, or through which, any railway 
or other public work is constructed. The consideration of fossil shells of 

‘he ammonite class occupies largely the pages of the ‘Geologist,’ and many 
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important facts are announced concerning them, We cannot, perhaps, 
give a better specimen of the work, and show, at the same time, the curious 
kind of knowledge which geology unfolds of the progressive stages of the 
world’s formation, than by quoting a passage from the summary of observa- 
tions on this class of fossil remains :— 


« After the total disappearance of the Ammonites of the Jurassic formation, we 
find appearing on the surface of the globe, during the first epoch of the Néocomien, 
JSifiy-three species, entirely different from those buried in the preceding formation. 
We see these species gradually disappear during the continuance of the Néocomien 
formation up to the upper portion ot it where they are replaced by twenty-two spe- 
cies distinct from the first, and which themselves disappear with the last deposits of 
the Néocomien, With the first strata of the lower gault twenty-two species of 
ammonites appear, but they bear no resemblance to the species of the upper portion 
of the Néocomien. They are specifically distinct, and furnished with totally differ- 
ent characters. The same as in the Néocomien, the species of the gault gradually 
disappear, and are in the upper strata replaced by twenty-two well characterised 
species, none of which survives the epoch of the last portion of the gault. We find, 
again, with the group of the chloritic chalk, a series of ammonites essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the Néocomien and gault, and distinguished from them by 
peculiar forms; lastly, these disappear entirely with the upper central beds, at the 
same time that the ammonites are swept for ever from the surface of the globe. 
The ammonites of the crestaceous period have thus been created at five successive 
epochs; three of which, in particular, present each time, after the complete extinction 
ofthe existing species, the appearance of a new series, distinct from those preced- 
ing them.” 

Of the difficulties against which the science of geology has to struggle, 
the want of an expressive nomenclature is not the least, and we are glad to 
find the editor of the ‘ Geologist’ urging the propriety of substituting scien- 
tific terms for the many unmeaning and aed names by which the study 
of geology is fettered. ‘The Germans are responsible for such names as 
gneiss, feldspar, and gerywacke, which startle the student on the threshold 
of his course; but many English geologists have to answer for misleading 
him by bestowing local designations on formations which exist in most parts 
of the world. The Geological Society would do well to take the subject in 
hand, and, by obtaining the concurrence of forcign societies in the adoption of 
scientific nomenclature, expressing the constitution of the rocks, they would 
render a yaluable service to the science which it is their object to promote. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Past AnD Present. By Thomas Carlyle. Chapman and Hall. 

Occasionat Artictes? THE Fatt or tHe Kirx. By J. Robertson. ‘TT. God- 
frey, 120 Pallmall. 

SEQUEL TO APPEALS MADE To THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF GreAt 
Britain AGAinst THE Nicer Exprepition BEFORE ITS DEPARTURE FRO™ 
Eneianp; with a Letrer appressep To tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Stan.ey: 
By Robert Jamieson, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

Puncu’s Lerrers to nis Son. By Douglas Jerrold. W. M. S. Orr and 
Co. Paternoster row. 

On tHe Lavine out, Prantine, anpD Manacine Cemeteries. By J.C. Lou- 
don, F.L.S. Longman and Co. 

Enaqveve sur Le Travaw et LA Conpition pes Enrans er pes ADOLESCENTS 
DANS LES Mines pe LA Granpe Breracne. By M. Villemain. 

Tue Emicrants’ Hanpsoox or Facts. By S. Butler, Esq. N. W. Cotes, 
Cheapside. 

Rurat Cuemistry. By Edward Solly, jun., F.R.S. 3 Charles street, Covent 
garden. 

Tne Guive to Service: tHE ‘Banker's Cierx.’ C. Knight and Co., Lud- 
gate street. 

La Revus InpErenpaAntE. Paris : Rue des Saints Peres, 16. 

Tuts is an ably conducted periodical, which we may recommend to the 

numerous admirers in this country of George Sand. It appears every fort- 

night, and one of the principal features of each number is a chapter of a 

new novel by that accomplished writer. The work also frequently contains 

papers of considerable merit on miscellaneous subjects, extracts from which 
we may sometimes transfer to our own pages. 





EncycLorepie pu Dix-Nevuvieme Siecte. Reépertoire Universel des Sci- 
ences, des Lettres, et des Arts. Paris: 1841-3. 

Ir cannot be without interest to our readers to know, that an Encyclopedia 
is in the course of publication in Paris, which bids fair to become the most 
complete and most useful work of the kind. A work which, for the first 
time in France, is one adapted for universal reception. The famous Ency- 
clopédie of D’Alembert and Diderot was not -_ vitiated by opinions and 
systems, which repelled all except the followers of the atheistic and revolution- 
ary philosophy, but it also laboured under the very serious defects of inco- 
herence, ignorance, carelessness, and incompleteness. It was a work esta- 
blished for anarchial purposes, and it fulfilled them. The ‘ Encyclopédie 
Méthodique’ was a large undertaking, and a great improvement on the 
former; but it was wedded to the same opinions, and was excessively ill 
classed and inaccurate. ‘The ‘ Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde,’ is a 
trivial affair. The ‘ Encyclopédie Seendlin, conducted by Pierre Leroux, 
and J. Reynard, is a work of care, learning, and ability ; many of the articles 
are striking, and have produced great “sensations.” But the radical defect 
of this work is, its being devoted to the advocacy of Leroux’s doctrines—a 
sort of improved St Simonianism, short of its extravagances. Now any 
person dissenting—as most Englishmen unquestionably would, from these 
doctrines of Leroux—can take little interest in the ‘ Encyclopédie Nou- 
velle:’ since all history, philosophy, literature, and religion, are treated in 
reference to those doctrines. 

These objections do not apply to the ‘ Encyclopédie du Dix-Neuviéme 
Sitcle,’ and it therefore comes before English readers with greater favour. 
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It advocates no system ; it announces no new religion. Accepting Christi- 
anity in its established forms, its theology is in the hands of clergymen ; its 
art is in the hands of artists; its philosophy is in the hands of metaphy- 
sicians ; and its science in the hands of illustrious scientific writers. When 
we add that among the contributors fare MM. Andral, Milne Edwards, 
Esquirol, Becquerel, Biot, Dutrochet, Lionville, De Candolle, De Blainville, 
H. Geoffroy St Hilaire, Flourens, &c. for the sciences; and MM. De 
Lamartine, Quatremére de Quincy, Royer-Collard Nisard, Letronne, 
De Tocqueville, De Beaumont, Raoul-Rochette, St Beuve, Jules Janin, St 
Marc Girardin, Baron Taylor, Michaud, J. Matter, C. Nodir, L’Abbé 
Gerbert, Baron D’Ecktein, Champollion Figeac, Buchez, Berryer, Reiffen- 
berg, &c. for history, classics, art, morals, and philosophy, we have done 
enough to establish the excellence of the work. . We have examined several 
articles of history, literature, and art,—upon which alone we venture an 
opinion—and they have been uniformly satisfactory. They aim at com- 
pleteness of information and brevity of exposition; neither the dissertations 
which are usual in ordinary Cyclopedias, nor the bare, dry enumeration of 
particulars which renders many of the articles in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
unreadable. 

The use of a work like the present is for constant reference. Every one 
is perpetually in want of distinct information on many points. If you want 
to know a date, a place, a name, a technical term, an event, a discovery, an 
animal or vegetable ; a question of science, literature, biography, art, phi- 
losophy, or history ; a point of archeology, mythology, or geography, you 
have only to take down a volume of a Cyclopedia, and the information 
ought to be furnished you in a few minutes. Now for this purpose, all 
dissertation is superfluous. The information should be complete, i. e., all 
the facts and their illustrative principes. In this respect the ‘ Encyclopédie 
du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle’ appears to us truly admirable: the articles we 
have consulted have had just enough literature to make them interesting 
and intelligible, and enough information to serve all purposes of reference. 
Some of these are really treatises—such as M. Esquirol’s article on Aliéna- 
tion; others, as Jules Janin’s ‘ Beaumarchais,’ are distinct pictures of the 
subject, such as no other Cyclopedia ever gave. Indeed, we might recom- 
mend the ‘ Beaumarchais’ and Tissot’s article on Virgile, as profitable stu- 
dies for writers in Cyclopzedias ; a distinct portrait is delineated, which, 
having examined, you can carry away in your “ mind’s eye.” The gene 
rality of biographical articles are such painful enumerations of dates and 
facts, with so complete an absence of the breath of life breathed into the 
skeleton, that the reader carries nothing away with him. It has been our 
lot to read many biographies ; but there are few which remain upon our 
memories ; the facts slip out of the mind because they were not the con- 
stituent portions of a distinct image. 


This is an error into which the French writers seldom fall; and we are 
therefore led to hope more from this ‘ Encyclopédie,’ in respect to biography, 
than has elsewhere been accomplished. In respect to science, we have the 
——-~ - the illustrious names connected with it, so we shall be silent 
on that head. 


Having introduced the work to the notice of our readers, we may men- 
tion its extent and cost. There are to be fifty-two parts, forming twenty- 
six volumes: of which thirteen parts have m ed appeared. The size of 
the volume is — octavo, with double columns; this is a far more con- 
venient format than either quarto or folio; and the type being large and 
handsome is not among its least conveniences. The cost of each part, con- 
taining four hundred pages (eight hundred we might almost say, in conse- 
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quence of the double columns) is only seven frances. As it is published 
under the sanction and recommendation of the Ministre del’ Instruction 
publique, and the-Duc de Montmorency is the President of the Council, 
there can be no misgiving as to its continuance; and the Directors an- 
nounce that they hope to be able to publish five volumes a year. 

The reader has now before him the nature of the work, its contributors, 
and conditions of publication; and it remains for him to inform himself 
further, if he feels disposed to place it upon his shelves: in doing which he 
may be assured of having a vast work which will, at any time, put him @ /a 
hauteur of French science. L. 





Ixeuts’s Sonirary Watks Turoven Many Lanps, Third Edition. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1843. 
Tne late lamented author of ‘ Walks through Many Lands,’ was not one 
of those who travel from Dan to Beersheba, proclaiming that all is bar- 
renness—on the contrary, there is no prospect, however sterile, but he 
invests, in some measure, with the line of his own poetical imagination :— 
*. Nothing is lost on him who sees, 
With an eye that feeling gives, 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.” 
No adventure, however perplexing, that has power to ruflle his equa- 
nimity, or render him unjust or querulous in his judgments of his fellow 
men, 

The present edition of his Wanderings, comes to us with a melancholy 
interest, since the ear is now deaf, alike to our praise or our blame. 
Yet we rejoice to welcome it in its present cheap form, which must ren- 
der it accessible to a numerous class of readers, to whom economy is an 
object. 

The period is now past for entering into any lengthened criticism on 
the devious journeyings of Mr Inglis; but when the press groans with 
works of coarse humour, and some even of questionable morality, we con- 
ceive the public owe a debt of gratitude to the spirited publishers of the 
* Popular Library of Modern Authors,’ of which this forms a portion, and 
trust they may receive suflicient encouragement to warrant its continuance, 

A.C. H. 





Foreign AND Cotontat Review, ror APRIL. 


We recently had occasion to review a very faulty translation of the second 
part of ‘Faust,’ by Mr Archer Gurney. The last number of the ‘Foreign 
and Colonial Quarterly’ takes up Mr Gurney’s cause in an article entitled 
‘Blunders in German of the Westminster.’ Although unused to notice 
criticisms, a word of explanation here may be required, as the critic has pre- 
tended to teach us “how to construe.” It would occupy more space than 
the question is worth were we to enter into a grammatical defence of our 
versions ; and we prefer, therefore, simply bringing to our aid the authori- 
ties of Messrs Bernays and Hayward. Mr Bernays is the son of the well- 
known German Professor, and himself an Oxonian. Mr Hayward’s name 
as a translator is also worth somewhat more than the dictum of an anony- 
mous reviewer ; and both these gentlemen Lave made the same “ blunders” 
as those laid to our charge. We gave this Jiteral version of the opening 
quatrain (be it observed that, quoting the original, our translation was 
merely verbal for the sake of English readers) :—‘“ When the Spring shower 
of blossoms over all things hovering sinks ; when the green blessing of the 
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fields shines on all the earth-born.” ‘This passage is rendered by Mr Ber- 
nays—“ When the vernal shower of blossoms, over all things, hovering 
sinks; when the meadow’s verdant blessing shines on all the sons of earth.” 
And Mr Hayward thus: “When the Spring shower of blossoms drops, 
wavering over all; when the green blessing of the fields glitters for all the 
sons of earth.” Ifthe reviewer after this will persist in saying that Blithen 
Friihlings- Regen means Spring rains, and that iiber alle does not mean 
over all things, we envy him the profundity and accuracy of his know- 
ledge of German. 

One more example and we have done. We translated another quatrain 
thus: “ Murmurs lowly the sweet tranquillity, rocks his heart in infant 
sleep ; and to the eyes of the tired one shuts the gates of day.” As this also 
seems “blundering” to the reviewer, we will add that of Mr Hayward: 
“Gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the heart to child-like rest, and 
closes the gates of day on the eyes of this exhausted life.” Yet this in the 
elegant English of the reviewer, is “the most absurd nonsense that it has 
ever been our good fortune fo come across.” 

In conclusion, as the reviewer is so charitable as to attribute to us an 
obvious typographical error in the substitution of a semicolon for a comma, 
we might ask how so “learned a Theban” could spell Dammerung with 
only one ‘m’? G. H. L. 

MUSIC. 
Publications by Joseph Mainzer. 
MusicaL GraMMar. 
Sinaine-ror THe Mitxion. 7340 Strand. 
Me optes ror CuiLpRen. 
Cuorvsses. No. 28.) C. Steirly, 6 Little Grosvenor street, 
Tue Musican Times. J Berkeley square. 
Publications by J. Purday, 45 High Holborn. 
Over Hitt, over Darr. Composed by J. Loder. 
Tue Pine, tHe Pine, a Frank Cuissel. 
Tne Harry Day. m J. P. Knight. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tup Zoorocy or tur Voyace or H. M. S. Sutpuvr, under the Command of 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R,N., C.B., F.R.G.S., &c, during the years 
1836-42. 

Mamuatira. By J. Edward Gray, Esq., F.R.S., &c, Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Tur Secretary. A Play in Five Acts. By James Sheridan Knowles. Moxon, 

Suaxsrerr. Edited by C. Knight. Second Edition. Vol. VII. 8vo,. 1843. 

Les Groriensts. Par le Chevalier Chatelain. Hearne, 81 Strand. 

Sones to ALetuera. By Harry Lee. Published by Jaques and Son, 30 
Kenton street, Brunswick square. 

Tur Corumetav. By Archibald Tucker Ritchie, Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 

Poems on Stavery. J. Owen. 

An Account oF THE ONLY KNOWN Manuscript oF Snaksprare’s Prays. By 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. J. Russell Smith, Old Compton street, 
Soho square, 
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Poems on Stavery. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Second Edition. 
Cambridge: 1842. 


A pretty little volume by an American poet, the object of which is to 
excite compassion for that oppressed race, the Negroes. Mr Longfellow, 
however, has other merits than those of a Missionary. There is a certain 
small vein of genuine poetry intersecting and irradiating his volume; the 
poetry indeed of imitation, the echo awakened by the music of the great 
Immortals, but poetry nevertheless. The prettiest among these poems we 
take to be— 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 


‘* Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the midst and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land, 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road, 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks 
They held him by the hand !— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. s 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyzna scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 
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He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of the day ; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away !” 





Betts and Pomecranates. No. V. A Brot on tHE ’Scutcnrox. By 
Robert Browning. London: 1843. 

Tue Lorps or Extincuam; a Drama. By Henry Spicer, Esq. Second 
Edition. 1843. 

Tue Banisuep Lorv; A Tragedy. London: 1843. 

Wattneor, tHE Last Saxon Tuane; a Tragedy. By Francis Worsley. 
London: 1843. 


Our opinions on the Drama have been so repeatedly expressed—we have 
had to make the same fundamental objections to so many new plays—that it 
has become at length a wearisome task. Yet here are four tragedies on our 
table, sinning, as we believe, against the very first requisites of the dramatic 
art, upon which we are forced to sit in unwilling judgment. Four tragedies, 
all exhibiting the marks of talent and culture—each exhibiting a very noble 
purpose, with a want of power and of knowledge to realise that purpose. 
Four men of more or less poetical culture and ability, wasting their strength 
upon inefficient materials—using their abilities upon insufficient knowledge. 

The Drama, if the most fascinating form of poetical composition, is beyond 
comparison the most difficult. Most people are aware of this ; yet few seem 
to consider it any obstacle to their attempting to achieve success. Hence 
the amazing quantity of talent squandered on the drama ; squandered with- 
out a shadow of profitable result. The authors whose works we have now 
before us have all attempted the highest class of composition, and failed be- 
cause it was beyond their grasp. What renders a drama the most difficult 
of poems? Not the story; not the dialogue (the easiest of all compositions 
when not rigidly dramatic); not even the art of stage effect. These are 
puissant aids, as they are necessary ones; but they do not, however per- 
fectly worked out, constitute the eminence of the Drama; they do not, 
however difficult, constitute its chief difficulty. That which renders the 
Drama great, and that which tasks the writer’s powers to achieve, is the 
conception and evolution of character, and the exhibition of high tragic 
passion. In neither of these do we think the present plays succeed. There 
is no great passion at work ; there are no great, heroic, passionate, real 
characters developing the progress of the story, and equally developed by it. 
There is more or less poetry, bustle, intrigue, treachery, dueiling, murder, 
and set declamation. But there is none of the “ high argument ” of passion ; 
there is no interest created in the characters, for they themselves are not 
individuals. We are not moved in the perusal. We forget them on closing 
the book. There is (especially in the ‘ Banished Lord’) a luxuriance of 
imagery; but the poetry of passion is rare in all. Sweet harmonious verses 
roll upon the ear; fanciful metaphors crowd-upon the sense ; but the brief 
lightning-flash of dramatic poetry is scarcely ever present. 

The authors will doubtless severely rebel against our judgment, They 
will declare that they have had very distinct conceptions of character. We 
will not dispute it ; we only assert that they have failed in executing what 
they have attempted ; they have mistaken the intention for the fulfilment— 
a mistake too common almost to need remark. 

We have judged these dramas by the standard they aspire to; and we 
have judged them in consequence with severity. It would be needless, had 


ss 
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we the space, to enter into a detailed criticism of their minor merits or de- 
merits ; for having failed in what they have attempted, there can be little 
curiosity as to details. We may briefly say that ‘ A Blot on the ’Scutcheon’ 
is an instance of very clever superstructure on very rotten basis. In the worst 
sense, it is written for the stage, i.e., the poet has asked himself what situa- 
tions could be made out of his subject, not what would be the natural conse- 
quences of the passions. He has succeeded so far. But the whole dramatic 
nature of the piece is false. The brother’s love is preposterous, and his 
honour only fit for the Spanish stage. It failed to touch the audience, be- 
cause it was untrue; it succeeded occasionally in rousing them because it 
was theatrical. In the other plays there are glimpses of power and facility 
of expression ; but as a whole they are crude and unsatisfactory. 7 
G. H. L. 





Tur Wa.penses: a Lyrical Sketch. With other Poems. By Aubrey de 
Vere. Oxford: 1842. 

Few things glad the critic’s eye more than a volume he can earnestly praise: 
a volume of genuine poetry which having stirred the finer portions of his 
own soul, urges him to make its merits known. Only those who come in 
actual contact with the heaps of trash, or at the best of artificial sickly ele- 
gance which the press weekly issues to the world, can rightly understand 
his relish of real poetry. Only those who know how distressing it is to be 
always blaming, or coldly praising, can appreciate the delight of hearty 
admiration. It is a thankless task perpetually to tell men they have failed. 
It is sweet as it is rare to cheer on genius to success. 

The Poems of Aubrey de Vere stand out from those of his young con- 
temporaries, like a bunch of violets in an artificial flower shop. They are 
real, they are fresh. ‘The free breath of heaven steals their odours; it is 
genuine dew that sparkles on their leaves. You thrust your face into them, 
and your heart pants at their fragrance. You then turn to the artificial 
flowers, and see skilful imitation, brilliant colour, and intolerable insipidity. 
They have no life, no truth, no fragrance. The sense of colour is gratified; 
admiration is excited for the maker, but none for the thing made. Whereas 
that modest bunch of violets transports you to the realms of grace, youth, 
and joyousness ; all that Nature in her secret lonelinesses has to tempt the 
willing soul—all the dream-mingled experience which, like an exhalation, 
has mounted into the region of the ideal, is once more present to you. 
Such is the magic of poetry. 

That Mr Aubrey de Vere is a poet, even in the exclusive sense in which 
we are wont to use the term, no one who has read this volume will doubt. 
That he will become one of those whose names are “ familiar as household 
words” in the mouths of men, is a point we will not venture to predict. In 
poetry there are many blossoms that never ripe: into fruit; many first 
suecesses that never lead to conquest. Mr de Vere has his reputation in 
his own hands. God has given him a poetic soul; the culture of it rests 
with him. 

But we must justify our praise, and so many fitting examples “ grow to 
our hand,” that we are puzzled which to choose. Here is a sonnet :— 


“ What man can hear sweet sounds and dread to die? 
O for a music that might last for ever ! 
Abounding from its sources like a river 
Which through the dim lawns streams eternally ! 
Virtue might then uplift her crest on high, 
Spurning those myriad bonds that fret and grieve her : 
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Then all the powers of hell would quake and quiver 
Before the ardours of her awful eye. 
Alas for man with all his high desires, 
And inward promptings fading day by day ! 
High-titled honour pants while it expires ; 
And clay-born glory turns again to clay. 
Low instincts last: our great resolves pass by 
* Like winds whose loftiest pean ends but in a sigh.” 

Now prithee, reader, murmur these verses to thyself; catch the full 
cadence and the swell of music, and then critically examine them! We will 
not defend every expression. The seventh and eighth lines are weak ; but 
the rest how fine! the management of the vowels how artistic! the intervals 
how varied and how musical! Then turning from the form to the spirit, 
note how thoroughly poetical is the growth of the thought through the feel- 
ing! Thought and feeling are indissolubly one in all real poetry; and they 
are so here. Here is another sonnet fit to rank beside the best of Words- 
worth’s, and a/most perfect. Itis on Sorrow. 

** Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 
With courtesy receive him: rise and bow: 

And ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 

Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality, no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul's marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 

This is not so musical as the former; and for potent reasons. The author, 
like a true poet, instinctively felt that for his solemn tone a measured verse 
was needed—and yet not too measured ; grave but not formal. There are 
two or three expressions we object to. A soul touched with grief cannot 
be said to have “ marmoreal calmness.” ‘Cloud of passion usurping the 
brow” is both conventional and inefficient. But how noble and how beau- 
tiful the rest of the sonnet! And the closing lines have the swell and ma- 
jesty of an organ. Examine them well, reader; they will bear it. Repeat 
them over and over again, and notice the hurry and crescendo of the close. 

These two are the gems of the volume. It is but fair that we should say 
it, for if the volume were filled with such, we might say the author had 
sprung at once into a throne where critics could do no more than bow to 
him. The volume contains many very far below these ; but we would ven- 
ture to assert that of the sonnets none are worse than many of Words- 
worth’s, and that some of them are equal to his in general, and that the two 
above quoted are worthy to be read in company with his best. High praise 
this; but as our readers know, we are not recklessly abundant in our ap- 
probation. The contrary reproach is too often made. 

Out of the seventy Sonnets here published we would gladly extract the 
one beginning— 

“Sad is our youth, for ever it is going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet.” 


And that beginning— 
*¢ Glad childhood’s dream of marvels past, we rise 
Still on our cheeks the flush of sleep remaining ;” 


Vol, XXXIX, No, II. Rr 
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as full of elegiac tenderness ; but we have not space enough. Let us, how- 
ever, enter our strong protest against the Sonnets I, IV, IX, as errors in 
art, which Mr de Vere should be warned of in time; the moreso as a 
great exemplar, Wordsworth, is a frequent sinner in the same respect. 
These sonnets are catalogues, not poems ; enumerations of particulars, and 
not their fusion. It may do for the poetasters to draw up catalogues of 
poetical objects, and delude themselves that they are writing poetry ; but 
one of Mr de Vere’s calibre should know better. While on the side of ob- 
jection let us also entreat him not to mar and distort our poor unmusical 
language by those abbreviations, which great names indeed have had the 
weakness to fall into, but which none can sanction—none can justify. We 
allude to such as this, page 114— 


“ Which truth itself hath ’stablished, and made broad !” 


Is it necessary to tell one with so well-tuned an ear that English verse, 
as indeed aé/ verse, is measured by its accents, not its feet? That “esta- 
blished ” would read equally well in point of time, and far better in point 
of sound. A living poet once wrote ’spitals for hospitals; a very curious 
sacrifice to the “laws of metre.” 

A negligence of rhymes, too, we may often charge to Mr de Vere, as 
injurious to a writer of small poems. Songs and sonnets should be perfect, 
or left alone. Many allowances are made for the writer of a long poem, 
which are never granted to the sonnetteer. Mr de Vere has the true lyrical 
vein, and his successes, we will venture to predict, will be lyrical; yet see 
how he mars a chorus that should have been perfect. 


« Breath divine of morning odours! 

Breath of blossoms, breath of buds ; 

Onward borne in winged chorus 
Through the alleys and the woods; 

And thou stream that lightly flowing 
Dost thy pretty mirth enforce ; 

Flash and laugh and crystal ripple 
Hurrying in perpetual course ! 

O the joy to walk, low-singing, 
Through these blooming vales, and say 

Another morn hath dropped from heaven 
With our aged earth to play.” 


Chorus and odours are quite inadmissible as rhymes. “ Mirth enforce ” 
is very weak. And these two faults mar an otherwise beautiful lyric. Mr 
de Vere will see that we look closely—perhaps fastidiously ; but it is be- 
cause we test him according to an exalted standard, which we would have 
him reach. It is this which makes us refer to the line, page 85— 


* To us a loss fatal and blasphemous /” 


in which the recurrence of the sound injures the music of that passage. 
We remarked in perusal other instances of the kind. Some people are 
pleased with it ; but we confess that to our ears it is faulty. 

For the production of great and lasting poetry both thought and feeling 
are requisite. It is in the former that Mr de Vere most needs culture. He 
thinks too much from others, and not enough from himself; from this we 
conclude him to be young. The generality of poets get at their thoughts 
through their feelings; in this resembling women. And the misfortune is 
that they are content with this, and do not exercise the intelligence for its 
own sake; hence mediocrity. If therefore Mr Aubrey de Vere wishes to 
fulfil the high promise here put forth, he must not dream by the way side, 
and make his muse the plaintive echo of his feelings alone, He must throw 
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himself into the vortex of many-sided experience, and study not his art 
alone, but man, and “ fate foreknowledge, free will absolute ;’’ he must cnl- 
tivate that reason to which, in art, emotion is but the interpreter. We 
speak atrandom; he may be sedulously practising the very thing we recom- 
mend; he may be speaking with the voice of others, because his own has 
not yet become articulate. If so—if he is young, and has not yet put 
forth his strength, it will go hard with him if he 4 not some day achieve 
“a name.” 
Before parting we will quote another chorus, differing from the specimens 
given. 
‘¢ There was a silence in the heavens 
When the Son of Man was led 
From the Garden to the Judgment ; 
Sudden silence, strange and dead ; 
All along the empyreal coasts 
On their knees the immortal hosts 
Watched, with sad and wondering eyes, 
That tremendous sacrifice. 


There was silence in the heavens 

When the priest his garments tore ; 
Silence when that twain accursed 

Their false witness faintly bore. 
Silence (though a tremot crept 
O’er their ranks) the angels kept 
While that judge, dismayed though proud, 
Washed his hands before the crowd. 


But when Christ His cross was bearing, 
Fainting oft, by slow degrees 
Then went forth the angelic thunder 
Of legions rising from their knees. 
Each bright spirit grasped a brand, 
And lightning flashed from band to band : 
An instant more had launched them forth 
Avenging terrors to the earth. 


Then from God there fell a glory 
Round and o’er that multitude ; 
And by every fervent angel 
With hushing hand another stood : 
Another never seen before 
Stood one moment and no more ! 
Peace, brethren, peace! to us is given 
Suffering ; vengeance is for Heaven.” 

We now say farewell to a most sweet companion, trusting our readers 
will make speedy acquaintance with him; for no poet, since Tennyson, has 
come within our knowledge of whom we can entertain such hopes as we do 
of Aubrey de Vere. G. H. L 





Tue Cotumsiap. A Poem. By A. T. Ritchie. London: 1843. 


A poem in the style of Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck,’ narrating a voyage from 
Bengal to Columbia, with the incidents which befel, and the reflections sug- 
gested. Mr Ritchie has a facility and fluency of verse, and has caught well 
the tone of the narrative couplet; rather too monotonous indeed in his 
cesura; but there are some ears which prefer the ever-recurring cadence 
and the formal regularity of verse, to the greater variety and harmony of 
the musical poets. 
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Potytocy. A Dual Line Version of some of his Paraphrases of Wisdom 
and Learning. Two Vols. London. T. and W. Boone. 1842. 


Tuts is a cruel age, especially to critics. Authorship is no longer sacred ; 
printing is no longer limited. Everybody prints in the same way as 
everybody talks, and in most cases it is a moot point whether their printed 
talk or their spoken talk be most “tolerable and not to be endured.” 
Goethe said of men generally— 
** Waren’s Biicher ich wiird’ sic nicht lesen.” 

But what would he have said had he been forced to read their books, to 
read and criticise them ? - 

There are some books no honesty is strong enough to make the critic 
read. He prefers at once saying that he couldn’t do it ; and concludes that 
most sane people would be in the same predicament. Such a book is the 
‘Polylogy.’ It is fantastic, distorted, quaint, affected, and pretentious, and 
these sins against good taste are not redeemed by any grace or humour in 
its quaintness or any thought sustaining its pretension. It consists of some 
thousands of aphorisms, of which the artistic peculiarity is throwing them 
into prose couplets. We cannot do better than to select, at random, a few 
specimens of the “ wisdom and learning ” so curiously set forth. 

“ Folly ! be not dismayed at the diffusion of knowledge, there will be always 
fools enough with an antipathy to it, and a predisposition for ignorance.” 

“The principle of Machiavel, to take care of your own particular advantage 
under any circumstance, has been understood from the beginning.” 

‘* To tell truth or falsehood for a malicious purpose is slander ; for selfish pur- 
poses is fraudulent; wantonly is foolishness.” 

“« The Winter is as needful as the Spring, the thunder as the sun, and pestilential 
airs are as propitious as purifying storms.” 

These will convey an idea of the “wisdom” of the work. Its wit and 
learning may be conjectured from the following :— 

“ Pancake is a very good cake, the pan in it is not Greek, nor is the cake derived 
from kakon, it is a cake made in a pan, and that is the English of it.” 

‘* The cruelty in some places has been so terrible to the blacks, that at the sight 
ofa white their faces blanch with fear, and their hair uncurls.” 


One more specimen—it shall be a quaint one: 

“In old age and under an orbity of children in this noisy and full peopled part 
of the world, a man becomes the victim of silence and solitude.” 

Now, we ask any “ liberal and enlightened gentleman,” if acritic is bound 
to wade through two volumes of such wit and wisdom before venturing to 
offer an opinion? The work is not filled with aphorisms of the quality of 
the above ; there are, probably, many better and many worse ; and had we 
sought diligently we might, doubtless, have selected some worth perusal, 
and many fit to cause “inextinguishable laughter” at the author. We pre- 
fer acknowledging that we have not been able to read it, and that the above 
specimens are randomones. Of such books we may reverse Goethe’s saying 
and declare— 


** Waren’s Manner ich wurd’ sic nicht kennen.” 





POLITICS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Sin Ropert Prez anp nis Era: being a Synoptical View of the Chief Events 
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Tue onty Conservative System or Joint-Stock ComMeERcIAL AND InDus- 
Tria Association. By Aristarchus. 8vo. 1842. 


ENGLAND AND HER INTERESTS; the J'imes and the Government, and the 
Anti-Corn Law League. By John White. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster row. 

OssERVATIONS ON THE Erective Francuise AND Fixiry or TENuRE, as con- 
nected with Agricultural Improvement. By J. L. W. Naper, Esq. of 
Loughcrew. W. Curry, jun., Dublin. 

A Suort Appress as a Word of Advice to the Small Farmers and Peasantry 
of the County of Tipperary. By Thomas G. Stoney, J.P. W. Curry, 
jun., Dublin. 

Tue Speecu or Tue Ricut Hon. Viscount Howick in the House of Com- 
mons, on Monday, February 13th, 1843. Samuel Clarke. 

Tue Parviamentary Companion ror 1843. By C. R. Dodd. Whittaker 
and Co., Ave Maria lane. 

Tue Parson’s Dream AND THE QuEEN’s Speecu ; or the Corn Laws and the 
National Debt. By the Rev. Thomas Spencer, M.A. John Green, 121 
Newgate street. 

Lerrer on Free Trave. By Walter Fletcher. Joshua Holmsley, Liver- 
pool. 

Tuc Law Courts ann New Hovses or Parutament. J. L. Cox and Sons, 
Great Queen street. 


Macuinery: 1ts Tenpency. By an Artizan. C. Fox, Paternoster row. 

Six Lectures on tue Corn Law Monorory. By Philip Harwood. J. Green, 
Newgate street. 

OssecTions To THE Project or Sin Geo. Girrs ron Ratsinc a Loan. D. 
Welch, Sydney. 

Expenpiture or THE Lanp Funp or New Sourn Waxes. James Tegg, 
Sydney. 

Tue Voice or aN OctoGenarian. By Samuel Roberts. Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Tue True Law or Porutation suown To gE ConNECTED WITH THE Foop or 
tHE Peorte. By Thomas Doubleday, Esq. Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 





POST OFFICE. 


Mr Rowranp Hixt’s Corresrponvence WITH THE TREASURY WITH REFERENCE 
to uts APPOINTMENT AND Removat. Parliamentary Return (119). 


Our limited time and space will not, we regret, enable us at the present 
moment to go into an examination of the papers; but we would draw the 
attention of our readers to the following statement of the case as contained 
in the— 


“ PETITION of Mr ROWLAND HILL for inquiring into the state of the 
Post Office, presented to the House of Commons by the Right Honourable Francis 
Thornhill Baring, M.P., April 10, 1834. To which Petition Sir Thomas 
Wilde, M.P., has given notice that he shall call the attention of the House after 
the Easter Holidays. 
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** To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

“* The humble Petition of Rowland Hill, of Bayswater, in the County of 
Middlesex, Gentleman—Sheweth, 

“ That early in the year 1837 your Petitioner published a Pamphlet, recommend- 
ing that the Postage Rates should be reduced to a uniform charge of a penny per 
half-ounce ; and developing a plan by which, in his opinion, so great an improve- 
ment might be effected, without causing eventually any very serious loss of 
revenue. 

“That in the latter part of the same year your honourable House appointed a 
Committee ‘To inquire into the present Rates and mode of charging Postage, 
with a view to such reduction thereof as may be made without injury to the revenue; 
and for this purpose to examine especially into the mode recommended for 
charging and collecting Postage in a pamphlet by Mr Rowland Hill.’ 

“That after a most laborious and thorough investigation, extending over the 
whole of the Session of 1837-8, the Committee of your honourable House reported 
in favour of your Petitioner’s plan; and strongly recommended its partial adoption 
immediately, and its complete adoption ‘so soon as the state of the public revenue 
would admit the risking of a large temporary reduction ;’ at the same time ex- 
pressing an opinion that the evidence established, among other facts, that ‘ very inju- 
rious effects resulted from this (the old) state of things to the commerce and industry 
of the country, and to the social habits and moral condition of the people.’ 

‘“* That in the following Session (1839) more than two thousand Petitions, from 
all parties, and including several from the Clergy, were presented to your honour- 
able House, praying the immediate adoption of your Petitioner’s plan. 

“That among those Petitions more than three hundred were from Town Coun- 
cils and other public bodies, the greater part of which bore only a single signature 
each, notwithstanding which the total number of signatures exceeded two hundred 
and sixty thousand. 

“ That on the 12th day of July, 1839, your honourable House passed the fol- 
lowing resolution :—‘ That it is expedient to reduce the Postage charged on letters 
to one uniform rate of one penny, charged upon every letter of a weight to be here- 
after fixed by law, Parliamentary privileges of franking being abolished, and offi- 
cial franking strictly regulated ; this House pledging itself, at the same time, to make 
good any deficiency of revenue which may be occasioned by such an alteration in 
the rates of the existing duties.’ 

‘« That a Bill, founded on this resolution, passed your honourable House, and 
shortly afterwards became the law of the land. 

‘* That at the close of the same Session, her Majesty, in her Speech from the Throne, 
was graciously pieased to advert to the new measure in the following terms: ‘ It has 
been with satisfaction that I have given my consent to a reduction of the Postage 
duties. I trust that the Act which has passed on this subject will be a relief and 
encouragement to trade; and that, by facilitating intercourse and correspondence, 
it will be productive of much social advantage and improvement. I have given 
directions that the preliminary steps should be taken to give effect to the intention 
of Parliament, as soon as the inquiries and arrangements required for this purpose 
shall have been completed.’ 

“ That the Legislature having conferred on the Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury 
large powers with reference to the execution of the new law, their Lordships, on 
the 14th of September, 1839, were pleased to appoint your Petitioner to assist, 
under the direction of their Board, ‘in carrying into effect the Penny Postage ;’ 
declaring at the same time that the employment was considered temporary, but 
making it certain for two years. 

“That certain parts of your Petitioner’s plan were carried into effect with all 
possible dispatch, and by the next meeting of Parliament (in January, 1840), the 
Penny Rate was in operation; the improvement being thus graciously noticed in 
her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne:—‘I have lost no time in carrying into 
effect the intentions of Parliament by the reduction of the duties on Postage ; and 
trust that the beneficial effects of this measure will be felt throughout all classes of 
the community.’ 
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“‘ That other important parts of your Petitioner’s plan having subsequently been 
adopted, Parliament, before the close of the Session of 1840, passed without oppo- 
sition another Act, giving permanence to the arrangements which had been made 
by the Treasury, and continuing to that department large powers for the comple- 
tion of the plan, 

“ That in August, 1841, about a month before the termination of the two years 
for which your Petitioner’s services had been absolutely engaged, he was informed 
by the Right Hon. Francis Thornhil} Baring, a Member of your honourable House, 
and then Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Lords of the Treasury were desi- 
rous of continuing your Petitioner’s services; but that owing to the fact that 
the original engagement had not actually expired, and to peculiar cireumstances to 
which he referred, and which are well known to your honourable House, he did 
not consider himself entitled to extend the engagement for more than another year, 
after which the arrangement would rest with his successor; and that such exten 
sion accordingly took place. 

“But your Petitioner has now to state to your honourable House, that since 
the month of August, 1841, scarcely any progress has been made towards the com- 
pletion of your Petitioner's plan; on the contrary, one important improvement, 
which had received the sanction of the late Treasury Board, and which would have 
been highly beneficial to the rural districts, and in all probability advantageous 
to the revenue, has, your Petitioner is led to believe, been indefinitely postponed. 

‘‘ That certain inquiries essential to the success of an important improvement 
then in progress, which inquiries were about to be prosecuted by your Petitioner 
under the authority of the Treasury Board, as at present constituted, were, by the 
interposition of the Post Office, prevented: from taking place ; and the authority 
whereon they were to be made was withdrawn. 

“ That all your Petitioner’s efforts to promote economy and the public conve- 
nience, by introducing the remaining parts of his plan, have been ultimately frus- 
trated. ; 

«‘ That at the expiration of the third year of your Petitioner’s engagement, viz., 
on the 14th September last, when many specific improvements recommended by 
your Petitioner, some involving large savings of public money, were actually in 
progress, the Lords of the Treasury terminated your Petitioner’s engagement, thus 
depriving him of every chance of completing his appointed task. 

*« That the plan of Post-Office improvement, thus left incomplete, has from the 
first been stated by your Petitioner to consist of the following parts :— 

1. A uniform and low rate of postage. 

2. Increased speed in the delivery of letters, 

3. Greater facilities for their dispatch. 

4. Simplification in the operations of the Post Office, with the object of reducing 
the cost of the establishment to a minimum. 

“ That the only portion of the plan which is as yet fully carried into effect is the 
institution of the Penny Rate. 

«‘ That for increased speed in the delivery, or greater facilities in the dispatch, of 
letters, little or nothing has been done. 

“That with regard to the simplification of arrangements, and consequent eco- 
nomy, though many important and successful changes have been made, yet little 
has been effected in proportion to the opportunities afforded by the adoption of uni- 
formity of rate and prepayment. ‘ 

«* That the opinion which your Petitioner expressed, both in his pamphlet and in 
his evidence before the Committee of your honourable House, was to the effect that 
the maintenance of the Post-Office Revenue, even to the extent on which he calcu- 
lated (about 1,300,000/. a year), depended on carrying into effect the plan asa 
whole. 

“ That the opinion adopted by her Majesty's Government, that the further pro- 
gress in Post-Office improvement may be left to the Post Office itself, is coutrary 
to all past experience, and is contradicted by measures recently adopted by that 
establishment. 

««That the questions to which your Petitioner sought to gain the attention of 
the Treasury involve savings to the extent of hundreds of thousands of pounds per 
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annum ; an advantage to the revenue entirely independent of that augmentation of 
letters which the whole experience of the Post Office shows may safely be antici- 
pated from the adoption of those measures, suggested by your Petitioner, which 
have reference to increasing the utility of the Post Office to the public. 

“ That notwithstanding the extreme depression of trade which existed wheri the 
Penny Rate was established, and has continued to prevail ever since, and notwith- 
standing the very imperfect manner in which your Petitioner’s plan has been carried 
into effect, the want of due economy in the Post Office, the well-known dislike to 
the measure entertained by many of those persons to whom its execution has been 
intrusted, and the influence such dislike must necessarily have had on its success, 
yet the results of the third year of partial trial, as shown by a return recently made 
to the House of Lords, are a gross revenue ofstwo-thirds, and a net revenue of more 
than one-third of the former amount. 

** That the present gross revenue, as shown by the same return, is almost exactly 
the same as it was under the Fourpenny Rate. * 

“‘ That the net revenue of the Post Office increases from year to year, while every 
other branch of the revenue appears to be decreasing. 

“‘ That, looking to these results, your Petitioner trusts your honourable House 
will see no reason to doubt that a few years with a revived trade would suffice to 
realise all the expectations which he held out, provided the whole pian be carried 
into effect with zeal and economy. 

** Your Petitioner desires to submit the truth of the foregoing allegations to 
the severest scrutiny, and therefore humbly prays that your honourable 
House will be pleased to institute an inquiry into the state of the Post 
Office, with the view of adopting such measures as to your honourable House 
may seem best, for fully and fairly carrying into effect your Petitioner’s plans 
of Post-Office improvement, and thus realizing the undoubted intentions of 
the Legislature. And your Petitioner will ever pray. 

(Signed) “ ROWLAND HILL. 

‘Bayswater, April 4, 1843.” 
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ear 1841, 538; cost of the metropo- 
itan police for the parish of Maryle- 
bone for the same year, less by 30,0007. 
ib.; administration of police justice, 
540; importance of having a paid ma- 
gistracy, 542 (note) ; consolidated rate 
and sewer rates, ib.; Irish estates, 545; 
salaries paid to public officers, 546; 
the city chamberlain, 547; the city 
solicitor, 548; the lord mayor, 549 ; 
expenses of mayoralty in the year 1833, 
551; minute parochial division of 
the city. 552; no accounts printed by 
the different parishes, ib. ; an exception 
in the case of St Giles, Cripplegate, 554 ; 
amount of church rates and tithes col- 
lected in eighty-two of the city parishes 
in the year 1832, ib.; cost of the se- 
ven churches in Marylebone in the year 
1841; statement of attendance at eigh- 
teen of the city churches on Sunday, 
April 23,1843 (note), 555; history of the 
three city unions, 556; salaries to of- 
ficers in, 557 ; workhouses, 559 ; con- 
duct of the governors of St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital to an incurable patient 
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(note), ib.; cost of the local govern- 
ment of Marylebone in the year 1841, 
560; ib. of the city of London, 561 ; 
suggestions upon the measures of mu- 
nicipal reform which appear to be re- 
quired, 566; questions which should 
be referred to a judicial commission, 
568 ; outline of ‘the probable revenue 
of the metropolis, 571 ; addenda—re- 
presentation in the court of aldermen, 
and the court of common council, 573 ; 
town clerk’s fees, 574; police ac- 
counts for the city.of London, 1841, id. ; 
chamberlain’s office, ib. ; mayoralty 
expenses, 575 ; St Sepulchre’s church, 
576; charity funds of the metropolis, 
578 ; education funds of the metropo- 
lis, 581; goldsmiths’ company circu- 
lar and table of fees, 583; rental of 
the metropolis to the police rate, 586. 


D. 
ickens’ American Notes, 146. 
i s in Affghanistan, 475 





Drainage, 231; principles on which a 


E 


general drainage bill should be based, 
232; advantages which would arise 
from it, 233; increased crops of wheat, 
237 ; expense of under-draining the 
whole of the wet lands of Great Bri- 
tain, 240; great obstacle to general 
drainage, weirs, and dams, 241; the 
Bedford level, 244; extract from the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture on 
the value of the refuse of towns for ma- 
nure, 250 ; application of surface water 
as a compressing power, 252; as a 
motive power for mills and machinery, 
253 ; practical method of ascertaining 
the quantity of water that finds its way 
through a porous surface, 254; water 
power cheaper than either steam or 
horse power, 256; Greenock water 
works, ib.; practical illustration of the 
combination of the three objects, drain- 
age, collection of the drain water with 
irrigation, the use of that water as a 
motive power at Teddesley Hay, 257. 


E. 
ducation—Steill’s Pictorial Spelling- 
book, 267; publications of Sims and 
M‘lotyre, Belfast, 268; University 
Education, 269; Professors Fleming 
and Tibbins’ Royal Dictionary of 
French and English asd English and 
French, 270 ; Hudson’s Parents’ Hand 
Book, or Guide to the choice of Profes- 
sions, 273; Minutes of the Committee 
of Council of Education, with Appen- 








dices, 1841-42, 273 ; ButlerWilliams’s 
Instructions in Drawing for the use of 
ElementarySchools, by authority of the 
Committee of Council of Education, 
587; Blakewell’s Philosophical Con- 
versations, 590; White’s Elements of 
Universal History, id. ; Moral and In- 
tellectual Education, by Madame Bu- 
reaud Riofrey, ib. 

Election compromises, 113; Lord John 
Russell’s bill, 114; consequences of, 
115; election committees established 
at the Reform and Carlton clubs, at 
the general election of 1841, 116; 
money supplied by them to their mem- 

rs, 118 ; Mr Roebuck’s question, 
119; great excitement in the House, 
120; conduct of parties questioned, 
1215 Mr Fitzroy, examination of, 122; 
motion supported by Sir Robert Peel, 
125; report of the select committee, 
127; inquiry into the Harwich case, 
129; Nottingham, 130; Lewes, 132 ; 
Reading, 134; Penryn and Falmouth, 
135; Bridport, 137; cause of the evil 
not so much in the poor as the rich, 143; 
advantages of discussion and thorough 
exposure to remove the evil, 144. 


F. 

Fiction—The Commissioner, or de Luna- 
tico Inquirendo, with illustrations by 
Phiz, 274; the Vicar of Wakefield, il- 
lustrated by William Mulready, id. ; 
Spiridion, by George Sand, ib.; Our 
Mess, 593. 

Fine Arts—Hazlitt’s Criticisms on Art, 
and Sketches of the Picture Galleries of 
England, 594 ; the Electrotype as mis- 
applied to Engraving in the National 
Art Union, ib. ; Knight’s Guide to 
Trade—the Confectioner, 595. 


Geology, 596. 

Giecian Legends and Early History, 235; 
superior qualifications of Niebuhr, id. ; 
his early death, 286; adventures of 
Hercules treated as legends, ib.; Nie- 
bubr’s distinction between legend and 
history, 287 ; not sufficiently observed 
in Mr Clinton’s Grecian Chronology, 
ib.; universal disposition to give cre- 
dence to plausible fiction, 288; in- 
stance of, 289; present age remarkable 
in its means of information as to matter 
of fact, 293; in ancient times mythus 
predominates, 294; the gods and he- 
roes the persons who alone stand con- 
spicuous in this supposed mythical 











































the first Grecian poems, 296 ; believed 
in as inspired legends, 298; cause, in 
operation which weakened their faith 
in them as supposed histories, from the 
time of Homer to Thucydides, 301, 2, 4; 
treatment of the works of Homer by the 
ancient historians, 305; Thucydides, 


306; Polybius, 308 ; Pausanius, 310 ;: 


Dictys Cretensis, 311; the idea of ter- 
ritorial right based on legendary events 
common to the ancient Greeks, 316 ; 
the story of Arion the dithyrambic poet 
part true and bps fiction, 318 ; the 
Trojan war and Argonautic expedition 
pure legend, 319; objections to Mr 
Clinton’s view of the old Grecian 
poems, 320 ; his belief in the humanity 
and historical personality of Hercules, 
323; B.c. 766, mythus ceases to be 
predominant, 327. 


H. 

History and Topography, 277, 597. 
I. 

Insanity, plea of, 457. 


L. 
Law of Oaths, 80; objections taken to 


oaths as far back as the time of Py- 
thagoras, 81; St Athanasius a non- 
juror, ib. (note); recent instances of 
commitments for refusing to be sworn, 
83; the law of oaths excludes evidence 
from the ear of justice, and gives im- 


punity to wrong, 89; punishes alike | 


with legal excommunication too great 
laxity and too great strictness of re- 
ligious belief, 90; renders the giving 
or withholding evidence optional, 92; 
case of a bankrupt refusing to be 
sworn, 93; truth is natural, as speech 
is natural, disturbing forces a 
absent, 95; defects in the bills of 
Lord Denman and Mr Hawes, 97; 
the universal abolition of oaths prefer- 
able to the mere legalising of non- 
juring scruples, 103. 


Law Reforms, recent and future, 205; 


procedure, instead of having been 
simplified, has been rendered more and 
more complicated and expensive, 206 ; 
inconsistencies of English courts, 207 ; 
equity sifts the defendant as through a 
sieve, common law holds him invio- 
ee refuses oral evidence, 
common law allows it, ib. ; the object 
should be to assimilate ultimately all 
judicial establishments, 210; Treatise 


INDEX. 
feast. 295; the Iliad and Odyssey | 





on German Civil Procedure, by Pro- 
fessor Mittermaier, 212; Mr Stewart’s 
book, 219; abolition ot the six clerks 
office, 220; the lunacy bill, ib. ; job- 
bing in bankruptcy appointments, 221 ; 
mode in which the science of procedure 
should be investigated, 228. 

Law of Insanity, 457; Macnaughten 
acquitted on the ~ of insanity for the 
murder of Mr Drummond, i+.; the 
end of punishment is to render a 
criminal unable or unwilling to commit 
further crime, 459; vengeance not a 
legitimate object, 460; punishment 
may be inflicted if a person be suf- 
ficiently sane to be influenced by it in 
his conduct, 461 ; fallacy of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the criminal law 
commission, 463 ; murders have often 
been committed in the belief that they 
were meritorious, 465; the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s argument, 468; obscurity of 
the terms “ knowing right from wrong,” 
469; the security of society requires 
that the insane should be restrained by 
imprisonment, and this would attain 
one of the legitimate ends of punish- 
ment, 473. 


M. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 105 ; 
these poems to be compared with the 
ballad performances of Campbell and 
Scott, ib.; un-Roman in their form, 
but not the worse on that account, 106; 
example, 109. 

Medicine and Surgery, 597. 

Mill’s System of Logic, 412; logic the 
science which investigates the evidence 
of all inferential propositions, or the 
science of proof, 415; object therefore 
of the work to discuss the various 
methods by which truths are sought, 
ib. ; every proposition composed of two 
names, ib.; connotative and non-con- 
notative names, 416 ; classification of 
nameable things, 419 ; all propositions 
affirm or deny one of five things,— 
existence, co-existence, succession, 
causation, and resemblance, 420; the 
five predicables of the schoolmen, 421 ; 
inductive and deductive inference, 424; 
chapter on observation and experiment, 
424; the four experimental methods 
recognised by Mr Mills,—methods of 
agreement, of difference, of residues, and 
of concomitant variations, 436 ; classifi- 
cation of fallacies, 450; psycholog 
and ethology, 452; historical method, 
454; the work, as a philosophy of 
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evidence, eminently calculated to 
strengthen faith in evidence, 456. 

Miscellaneous — Britton’s restoration of 
the Church of St Mary, Redcliffe, 
Bristol, 277; Observations on exten- 
sion of protection of Copyright of De- 
signs, by George Brace, 278; The 
Naturalist’s Pocket Almanack, ib.; La 
Revue Independante, 598 ; Encyclo- 
= du Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, ib. ; 
nglis’s Solitary Walks through Many 
Lands, 600; Foreign and Colonial 
Review, for April, ib. 

Music, 278; publications of Joseph 
Mainzer, 601. 


N. 
Natural History, 601. 


P. 

Poetry and the Drama, 281—601 ; poems 
on Slavery, 602 ; Waltheof; a Tragedy, 
by Francis Worsley, 603; the Wal- 
denses, 604; the Columbiad, 607; 
Polylogy, 608. 

Politics and pamphlets, 279; Journal 
des Economists, ib. ; Post Office— Pe- 
tition of Mr Rowland Hill, 609; 
Philosophy, 612. 


R. 

Railroad Fares and Tolls, 359; effects of 
a fixed toll or tax upon third class fares, 
362; Mr Wilkinson’s proposition for 
allowing the toll to vary with fares, so 
as to be a proportionate, not a fixed 





charge, 365; case of the Croydon and 
Greenwich companies, 369. 
Religion, 281—612. 


s. 

Scotland, Tytler’s History of, 328; the 
* Rotuli Scotie,’ a mine but recently 
discovered, printed in 1814, 330; this 
and other collections have enabled Mr 
Tytler to clear up many obscure pas- 
sages in the history of the period pre- 
ceding the House of Stewart, 330; 
_ commencing with Alexander 

IL to Robert Bruce, who died in 1329, 
338; Mr Tytler’s inquiry into the state 
of ancient Scotland, 339. 

Spinoza’s Life and Works, 372 ; Baruch 
or Benedict Spinoza born at Amster- 
dam, of Hebrew parents, ib.; his ex- 
communication from the Synagogue, 
374; returns to Leyden, and writes an 
‘Abridgment of the Meditations of 
Des Cartes,’ 377; his poverty and 
independence, 378; his ‘Tractatus 

- Theologico Politicus, 379; death at 
the age of forty-five, in the year 1677, 
383; methods of Des Cartes and 
Bacon, 384; Spinoza’s Ethica, his 
eight definitions and seven axioms, 
389; propositions and demonstrations, 
392; analysis of Spinoza’s positions, 
395 ; Spinoza a pious, virtuous, and 
creative thinker, 406. 

Slavery, 612. 


Voyages and Travels, 281, 





